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A new and complete Praétical Syftem of Hufbandry; by Fohn Miils, 
£/q; continued. See-our laft, p..334. 


¥ N:his fecond Vol. Mr. Mills prateeds to give (he fays) the beft 
account which aGual experiments [not of his-own making, 
we prefume] enable him to do; of the Horfe-<hoving or new 
Hufbandry : ‘a fubje&t, he obferves, of the utmoft importance to 
farmers, as it-has pomted out an! ‘infallible way to’ improve al- 
moft every foil, independent of:mahures, or any other help 
than that of the plough.’ But then, by way of falvo, he adds, 
¢ When_I exprefs myfelf thus, I am far from meaning that ma- 
nures are ufelefs, cr that the plough alone, or its effe&t, pul-+ 
verization,-is the only thing requifite for the improvement. of 
land. On the contrary, [have fhewn the manifeft. advan- 
tages which accrue from various fubftances yfed.as manures ; 
and have made it appear pretty plainly, that, evenin the new 
Hufbandry, the very roots and ftubble of the plants ewtivated in 
that wey-contribute greatly to, enrich, the earth.’—~[ We. are of 
Opinion, that it is fomewhat problematical, whethersdry fubble 
ploughed .into the ground, in -that, /igte, does really enrich it, 
or not; if it does, the enriching quality cannot, furely,. pro+ 
cced merely from its being cultivated in that way whigh, is pe- 
culiar to the ‘new Hufbandry. Dry‘ftubble, however differently 
éultiugted, will probably produce the fame effzé ; i.e. little or 
none, Let it be mowed, and thrown into the farm-yard, and 
then, after it is impregnated with the urine, and mixed with 
the dung.of cattle, it will contribute very greatly to enrich the 
earth, upon which it may be laid. ] . 


Mr. Mills very frankly owns, in his preface to. this -volume, 
that-his chief guides, {and good ones they certainly are} in the 
Horfe-hoeing Hufbandry, are M. Du Hamel and his correfpon- 


dents, (particularly M, de Chateawvieux) whofe experiments 
‘Mor, XXX Dd have 
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have enabled them:to improve greatly on the plan firft laid dowry 
by [our own countryman] Mr. Tull. 


This whole volume contains. only two: chapters ;. im the firff 
of which he treats, * Of the Culture of GRAIN AND PULSE, ac- 
cording to the Principles of the Horst-HOEING: HusBANDRY ~" 
and in the /econd,.* Or THE Dispempers oF Corn :’—a fub- 
ject,..as he obferves, hitherto imperfectly handled by Englifh» 
writers; but upon. which: Mr. Du-Hamel has been very full.. 
Our Author has alfo availed himfelf of the pra@tical dire&tions. 
of Count Ginanni; a patrician-of Ravenna, who (he fays) has- 
treated this important. matter in.the moft complete manner.. 


Mr. Mills opens his: fr/ chapter by. remarking, that.* Enc- 
BAND may juftly boaft of having given rife to one of the greateft: 
improvements that any age has hitherto made in agriculture,’—- 

“~Mr,. Tull ia undoubtedly: entitled to the honour of having, 
 firft thought. of beftowing upon corn,. that culture which had 
been found neceflary for the vine, and other perennial plants, 
dr wht is ufually called the Hlorfe-hocing Hu/bandry ; and in the: 
profecution.,of this, he: gave proofs.of the utility of thorough 
plowiag, much beyond what was ever thought of before.’ 
¢ Pofterity: will: [therefore]. be indebted to him, for having 
planned the truly fenfible and beneficial. praGtice ;—the path in 
which foreigners, animated with a laudauble fpirit of emulation, 
4r@ now! treading, to the great!emolument of individuals, and 
the confpiciious advantage sof their country.’ He. then: 


proceeds, sy 
1. To fbi the manner of preparing the land for the Har[e-hoeing 
Hufbandry. ° : 


2. Te defiribe the Infruments ufeful ins, or peculiar iby this Hufe 








bandry,. with the method of ufing them, And 
_ 38) Lorelate Jime-of the experiments ,. by which'we may judge of 
ats tmportance. ’ | bs 
: In regard to the fir/atticle, of preparing the ground,-he fays,— 
¢ Experience thews, that land, though ever fo well tilled in au- 
tumn, when wheat is fown, faddens in the winter ;. its particles, 
beaten down by heavy rains, and funk by their own own weighty 
approach ‘each other daily more and more ; the roots of ‘th 
plants cultivated have conlequently lefs and lefs room to extent 
themfelves in queft of their neceflary food ; and the interftices- 
in-the earth become of ‘courfe fo few and clofe, that they are 
not able to pierce through them; whilft weeds {pring up, and 
rob them of their nourifhment. By this means the earth, re- 
daced to nearly the fame con¢ition as if it had not been plowed: 
at all, is unable to affift the plants fown in it in the fpring, 
when they ought to fhoot with the greateft vigour, They con 
es : : fequeatly 
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fequcitly then ftand moft of all in need of: the plough, to de- 
ftroy the weeds, to lay frefh earth to their roots in the room of 
that which they have exhaufted, to break the particles of the 
ground anew, fo as to enable their roots to {pread, in order to 
their gathering an ample provifion of food, which then does 
them the greateft fervice.’—[ All thefe intentions, we imagine, 
might be fufficiently anfwered by harrowing the wheat, fown 
in the broad caft way, pretty brifkly in the {pring : at leaft, we 
have known farmers who have practifed this method, with very 
good fuccefs.] 


_ © The great advantage of having land in fine tilth before it 
is fowed, is univerfally acknowledged : but we muft not ftop 
-at thofe firft preparations. .Plants require a continuation of cul- 
ture while they grow, and muft not be forfaken till they have 
attained their full maturity. 


© Thofe who are againft the frequent plowings ufed in the new 
Hufbandry, are afraid of, deying the earth too much; becaufe, 
fay they, the moifture efcapes more ealily from a well-loolened 
foil, than from a hard ahd clofe earth. 


‘ In anfwer to this, it will appear from many experiments, 
that, even in the drieft weather, land ‘cultivated accordifig to 
the zew method, continues conftantly moifter than that ma- 
naged in the old way. Earth made fine toa good depth, is pre- 
pared, as the Rev. Dr. Elliot exprefles it*, ** with open mouth, 
to drink and retain the dew, which when it falls upon sland that 
is untilled, or but poorly tilled, does not fink far, but is car- 
ried off by the next day's fun.” p. 5. ) 


‘ The ftirring of the earth about plants whilft they grow, is 
productive of fuch excellent effects, that, in fome places, they 
hand-hoe their wheat, and find that the crops amply repay all 
the charge and trouble of this operation, Every hufbandman 
[however] ‘will immediately fee, bow much a hoe-plough is 
preferable for this work, and that, to ufe it rightly, the corn 
snuft neceflarily be planted in regular rows, as.it is in the new 
Hufbandry.’—* Our reafon tells us, that the longeft lived plants 
ftand. moit in need of this culture. Perennials. require it more 
than annuals, and wheat which is fown in autumn, and does 
not ripen till nine monthsafter, wants it more than fpring-corn, 
which occupies the ground only for a few months. But, in- 
deed, all forts of plants are greatly invigorated by the repeated 
laying of fine freth earth to their roots.’ — p. 8. 


Under this head, Mr. Mills gives us feveral extta&ts from M. 


Du Hamel’s Elements ee are eh: of which work an aceount 
may be feen in our laft volume, at p. 39. 


® EGfays on Field-Hufbandry, p. 108. 
y y> Pp 
Dd 2 The 
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The fecond article treats of the inffruments ufeful in,. or pecu- 
liar to, the Horfe-hoeing Hufbandry.—And here the Author tells 
us, that feveral gentlemen having defired a particular defcription 
of M, de Chateauvieux’s drill-plough, univerfally allowed to be 
the moft perfeét yet invented ; he has copied that truly patriotic 
hufbandman’s accurate detail of this hitherto unequalled inftru- 
ment for the regular fowing of corn.—The faid defcription of 
this drill-plough, and its manner of working; together with 
M. de Chateauvieux’s inftructions concerning the ufe of it; and 
the defcription of a harnefs, to yoke oxen one before ano- 
ther, take up’ the whole fpace from p. 23,—to p. 94: but as 
continual references are made to various plates, neceflary to il- 
Juftrate the defcription, we cannot pretend to abridge it, but muft 
refer the inquifitive, to the work itfelf, for fatisfaction, in this 
particular. 


M. Du Hamel having obferved that there is no fault in M. de 
Chateauvieux’s drill-plough, but the price, which may render 
the purchafe of it inconvenient to fome, gives another, con- 
ftruéted upon the fame -principles, but in a cheaper and more 
fimple way, by M. de la Levrie, one of his correfpondents. 
This, Mr, Mills alfo copies ; for which we refer to his book, as 
plates are neceflary here alfo. 


In treating of Horfe-hoes, he gives us defcriptions of M. de 
Chateauvieux’s /ingle, and double cultivators;-and of that with 
two ‘mould-boards, together with particular dire&tions for ufing 
the /aff-mentioned.—Next follows the defcription of a cultiva- 
tor invented by M. de Villiers, with his obfervations on Hor/e- 
boeing. ~ This gentleman looks upon M. de Chateauvieux’s me- 
thod of hoeing the alleys, between the rows, as the beft of 
any, when properly performed, but adds, that feveral. difficul- 
ties which he met with in the practice of it, had obliged him to 
give it up. p. 116.—[ The fame cau/e, it is to be feared, will al- 
ways produce the fame effec? with others, that it did with dim.) 


The third article furnifhes us with a great variety of experi- 
ments, {chiefly extracted from Mr.‘Mills’s own edition of Du 
Hamel] on the culture of graim and pulfe in the Horfe-hoeing Huf- 
bandry ; with a comparifon of it and the o/d methods.—As M. 
Du Hamel’s other great employments hindered him from at- 
tending perfonally to the experiments made’ on this fubject, by 
his direCtion ; and the fame happened to feveral of his corref- 
pondents; our Author, therefore, propofes to dwell moft par- 
ticularly on fuch as were made under the immediate infpeétion 
of thofe who mention them: ‘ among which number no one 
has extended his views to a greater variety of objects, executed 
his experiments with greater accuracy, related them with more 


candour, or drawn from them more fenlible refleCtions, thanM.de’ 


Cha- 
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Chateauvieux, who, for thefe reafons, will here [he adds] be 
my chief guide.” p. 122. 

' But, however, firft of all, we are entertained with a quotation 
from Mr. Miller’s Gardener’s Did. (Art. Triticum.) in favour 
of the Horfe-hoeing Hufbandry, for which ‘he is a very warm 
advocate. But though we have a very great regard for Mr. 
Miller’s judgment, yet we cannot help thinking, that he mutt 
have been impofed upon, though * zaformed by perfons [whom 
he fuppofed] of credit, that on good land, which .was drilled 
and managed with the Horfe-hoe, they had twelve quarters [of 
wheat] from an acre.’—This is fuch an enormous produce, as 
we can hardly credit: however, Mr. Miller affirms, that be bas 
himfelf known eight or ten quarters reaped from an acre, and fome- 
times msre.—[If any encouragement whatever can be thought 
fufficient to put people upon trying the mew Hufbandry, this, or 
nothing, furely muft do it. ] 


We have next a long feries of experiments, made, in different 
years, by A. Lullin de Chateauvieux, firtt “ha of the city and 
republic of Geneva.—After a minute detail of experiments made 
in the years 1751 and 1752, with obfervations thereon, we 
meet with a comparifon of the produce of the fame field, culti- 
vated both according to the old and the new Hufbandry. This 
field was of a good os foil, and, in the common way, ufed to 
be fowed with 318 pounds of wheat; but when made into beds 
fix feet wide, it was fowed, in the mew way; with only 190 . 
pounds of wheat. . 


Produce of this Field under the New Culture, in 17522 
It producéd, of very fine large } sage wheat, — 926 1b. 
: 0 be deduéted, 


Small corn fifted from it — 37 |b. 
For the feed fown, om — 10 lb. 47 |b. 





Neat produce, -—- 879 |b. 
Produce of the Old Culture. 


If we judge of it (he fays) by the. bef crops of 
former years, it will be three times the quan- 954 Ib. 
tity of the feed, viz. -— — 
To be deduéted, 
Lofs by fifting, for the grains were 
. always fmall, —_ — 143 Ib. i 61 Ib 
For the feed, _ — 318 lb. § 4°97 





Neat produce, — 493 lb. 
Confequently the balance, in favour of the new t 86 Ib 
* Hufbandry, is ° ome bi ae or ° 





~ 879 lb. 
Dd 3 
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M. de Chateauvieux very juftly apprehends, that it may be 
thought odd, [as it certainly is] that he fhould limit the produce 
of the field fowed in the common way, to three times the feed. But 
he fays, that on a computation for fixteen years running, the 
produce of his own lands had not been greater than as above.— 
(If this was the cafe with him, he had, undoubtedly, very bad 
fuccefs : though how, indeed, could he well hope for better, 
when he owns that the particular Jands in queftion, had not been 
dunged? as they certainly ought to have been, feveral times, 
when cultivated fo long together in the o/d way. For whatever. 
may be the cafe in the new, if is allowed, on ail hands, that 
dung is abfolutely neceffary in the old method of Hufbandry.] 


We have next a compari/cn of the produce of [equal quantities 
of land in} the fame field fowed part in the old way, and the 
other part cultivated in every refpeé&t in the common way alfo,. 
except in the manner of diftributing the feed, which was done 
with the drill-plough. 


Neat produce in the drillway, — — 5843 ]b. 
Ditta in the old way, mee — > 3133 Ib. 





Balance in favour of the drill method, — 2710 |b. 





© Reflections o M. de Chateauvieux, [10] prove the truth of the 
principles on which the New Hufbandry is founced,’—* We fee [by 
the foregoing experiments] that the earth, by being in a loofer 
or more divided ftate, is fitter to afford a greater quantity of 
nouyifhment to plants, whofe productions will always be pro- 
portioned to the eafe with which they can reach that nourifh- 
ment,’———* There are but three principal means by which we 
can obtain the utmoft production that plants are capable of af- 
fording : [and] thefe means, practicable only in the new Huf- 
bandry, are [in refpe& to whéat,] 1. To make the plants pro- 
duce a great number of ftalks;—2. To make each ftalk bear 
a large ear;--3. To make each ear be quite: full of plump 
grain.—'Thele effects cannot be obtained in the old Hufbandry, 
becaufe they can only be procured by frequently ftirring the 
earth, in the alleys, while the plants are yet growing. All my 
experiments fhew the truth of this.’ p, 148, 9. 


In a ficld laid out in beds, which had borne a fecond crop, 
we are told that from efeuen pounds and four ounces of wheat 
fowed, a cfop was produced, which yielded a thoufand and 
forty-two pounds twelve ounces, p. 157. 


Obfervation imeE jelds thus laid out in beds will not produce 
fo-plentiful-a crop the fr? year, as they will the /econd or third, 
: | wher 
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-when the earth is more thoroughly divided. For thefe experi- 
ments fhew, that the charge of the fir/? year [in preparing the 
ground] is fully recompenced by the profit of the /econd, and 
‘that this profit will:increafe from year to year, [as the ground 
4s brought into more perfe& tilth.] 


At p. 178, we have an account of the erops produced during 
fixteen fucceffive years, by fields cultivated and fown in the 
common way, and of which part was conftantly dunged ; com- 


pared with the produce of the fame fields cultivated without 


dung, according to the new Hufbandry. This. compa- 
rifon fhews the mew Hufbandry much fuperior in point of ad- 
vantage, to the é/d—[But we don’t think the method, here re- 
Jated, of fowing wheat one year, and letting the land lie idle 
the next, for a fucceffion of fixteen years together, is, by any 
means, the def method of conduéting the e/d Hufbandry. In 
thatway, a proper change of craps feems abfolutely neceflary, as 
well as a due proportion of dung, and frequent fallowings : 
though the latter need not, furely, be repeated fo often as every 
other year.) 


Proofs are-next brought ‘to'fhew, that Jand cultivated-in the 
old way did not, though dunged, yield fo much wheat as un- 
d land cultivated according to the mew Hufbandry. 


In his farther refleCtions on the practice.of the new Hufbandry, 
M. de Chateauvieux remarks, (p. 185.) that the productions 
were greateft in thofe places where the earth had been moft 
Joofened and brought to the fineft tilth :—and that .to perform 
‘the proper culture with advantage, it is neceflary to obferve this 
maxim, never to fet the plough to work, when the earth is too muift. 
—He alfo recommends early fowing-of wheat, as the.moft likely 
‘method to produce vigorous plants, .able to -refift the winter’s 


cold; and, if not fown fo thick as ufual, they will branch out 


more abundantly. By attending to this circumftance, the far- 
-mer will [alfo] enjoy.the defirable advantage of having his corn 
‘ripen early, 

At p. 236, we have the-refult of certain experiments-nrade on 
dands fownin equally diftant rows with the drill-plough ; com- 


ypared with the fame quantity of land fownt:in the. common way : 
which refult is.as.follows : fer 


New METHOD. 


| “Total produce, — ._—. — .208r6o.lb.. 
, abe dedutted for the feed. —  — 14742 lb. 





+ 2 ‘Neat produce) — 93418 lb, 


cee 
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Orpn METHOD. 


Total produce, — a — 100000 Ib. 
To be deduéted for the feed — 37800 Ib. 





Neat produce — 62200 |b. 


' 31218 Ib. 





‘Therefore the zetu method produced more 
than the o/d _— oe hie 





aa 


In M. de Chateauvieux’s reflections and obfervations on the 
foregoing and other experiments, p. 241, he fays,—* After all 
thefe exncriments, * I afk myfelf, whether they are {ficient to 

ive a fatisfactory demonftration that the new Hufbandry is more 
profitable than the old? I anfwer, withouc hefitation, that it 
certainly 7s more profitable, both to the public, and to. each in- 
dividual, whether the land be cultivated in beds, [with alleys 
betwixt them, which he efteems the beft method] or whether 
they are only fowed in equally diftant rows, with the drill- 
plough.’ 

At p. 342, we have an Effimate of the expence and profit of ten 
acres of land in twenty years; the refult of which is,’ that 


NX 


Ye 
The clear profit on ten acres in 20.years, by the 
old way, amounts to — = — a t 327 


8 
The clear profit on ten acres in 20 years, by the 
mew way, willbe — — ~s 262 3 4 





- ——y 


So that the profit in the mew way, exceeds that in 
the old, by — — sini Sais ee Ae 


~ 
Oo 


—" 





* An ample encouragement [this, ] to practife a method whereb 
fo great advantage will arife from fo fmall a quantity of land, 
in the compafs of a [common] leafe.’ 


By the rcfult of various experiments, fummed up, at p. 367, 
the produce of the new Hufbandry, compared with. that of the 
old, is alledged to be, as feven is to four: to which [they fay] 
muft be added, that [land thus managed] is capable of bearing 
as great a crop every year; which [undoubtedly] is not the cafe 
in the common Hufbandry. - 


As the experiments themfelves.are very, numerous, and moft 
of them pretty circumftantially related ; we cannot’ prttend te 
enter into a minute detail of them: which, indeed, we think 
the lefs neceflary, as they are chiefly copied from Mr. Mills’s 
own 
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own edition of. Du Hamel’s Hufbandry, of which an account 
has. already been givem 


’ But as our Author deals fo largely, as he does, in quotations, 
we cannot help remarking, that where he quotes great authorities 
for guite contrary praétices, he fhould either have endeavoured to 
reconcile their different opinions, or, at leaft, have given Ais own 
cpinion in favour of that practice, which he himfelf thought moft 
eligible. We fhall quote an inftance, of fome importance, in 
which he has done neither. | It relates to the difputed propriety 
of fowing a greater, or a left, quantity of feed upon poor, or upon 
rich, land :—a point in which the profeflors.of agriculture differ; 
but. which one might reafonably enough expect to find deter- 
mined in a Complete Syftem of Hufbandry. 


In the account of divers experiments made in the years 17575 
8, and g, by M. d’Elbene, one of M. Du Hamel’s correfpon- 
dents, we meet with the following paflage, at p. 341.—* My 
trials during thefe three years have convinced me, that the 
quantity of feed fhould be diminifbed in proportion to the good- 
nefs of the foil. The contrary cuflom prevails in this country, 
becaufe, fay our farmers, the richer the land is, the more plants 
it can nourifh: but my experience during thefe three years has 
invariably proved to me that this is a vulgar error.—A note to this 
page informs us, that——‘ This is allo Mr. Tull’s opinion : 
“« Poor land, fays he, fhould have more feed than rich land, be- 
caufe a lefs number of the plants will furvive the winter on poor 
land.—T he /eaf? quantity of feed may fuffice for rich land that is 
planted early; for thereon very few plants will die.” Hor/e- 
hoeing Hufbandry, p. 105. 


At p. 374, we have a quotation from the truly intelligent Mr. 
Miller, who is a great advocate for fowing thin, even. upon poor 
Jand ; to which practice, he there fays, ‘* I know it will be ob- 
jetted, that in poor land, unlefs there.is 2 greater quantity of feeds 
fown, the crop will not be worth ftanding; which is one of 
‘the greateft fallacies that can be imagined: for to fuppofe that 
tand can nourifh more than twite the number of roots in the st 
fpace as rich land, is fuch an alfurdity, as one could hardly fup- 
‘pofe any perfon of common underitanding guilty of: and yet fa 
it is; for the general praGtice is to allow a greater quantity of 
feed to poor land, than for richer ground. 1 have made man 
experiments for feveral years in the:poore? land; and have al- 
ways found that all crops which:are*fown or planted at a greater 
diflance than ufual, have /uccecded'beff.” Gardener's Did. Art. 
HorDEUM. + es bis M290 iw 

' [Here we fee the experience of M. d’Elbene, and the autho- 


rity of Mr. Tullj:am behalf of onémethod, and, that of Mr. 
2 Milles 
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Miller for the dire? contrary, introduced in the fame work, and 
at no great diftance from each other ;. without any manner of 
intimation which: method is ‘really preferable: fo that the ho- 
neft farmer is /ill left to grope out his own way, in this very 
difputable point, as well as he-can.] 


The laft fection ef the firft chapter of Part II. contains Ex- 
periments on Leguminous Plants, -[faid to be] communicated to M. 
Du Hamel; but, however, two thirds.of the whole of this ection 
appear to be ‘copied from Miller’s Gardener’s Di&tionary,——~ 
That the new Hufbandry is indifputably the moft proper method 
of cultivating leguminous plants, will fcarce admit of a doubt; 
fo that we fhall proceed to Chap. I]. which treats ‘Or THE 
DisTEMPERS OF Corn 3—which Mr. Mills begins in this 
mannex ;—‘ M. Du Hamel has treated the very interefting and 
intricate fubject of the diftempers of .corn, and the means of 
guarding againft them, in fo much clearer and more mafterly a 
manner than has yet been attempted by any of our Englifh 
writers, that I cannot do :better, than give here, chiefly, the 
fubftance of what he has fummed up on this head in his Ek- 
anents of Agriculiure.’—[Of this.work, Mr. Mills tells us, p. 9, 
M. Du Hamel was fo obliging as.to fend him a copy as foon as 
jt was printed; but that the difficulty of conveyance, occa- 
fioned by the late war, prevented his receiving it till a confi- 
derable time afterwards.—A tran/lation of thefe elements has fince 
appeared, of which an account may be feen in our laft volume.] 


This chapter is divided into two feGtions ; the firft, treating 
of the diftempers which render corn black; the fecond, con- 
taining obfervations on the other diftempers of corn.—The dif- 
tempers in Set. Ll. are, 1. The Smut; 2. Burnt-grain; and 
3. The Spur, or what the French call Ergot. The two firft 
mentioned, we ate told, are frequently confounded with each 
other, though really very different.—M..Aimen, who has taken 
great pains to difcoverthe caufes of Smut, is of opinion (from 
experiments made) that when the grains become mouldy in the 
ground (as they fometimes will do) after they are fown, that 
mouldinefs is, at leak, one.caufe of this diftemper. And, as the 
moft effeéiual means of preventing it, he advifes, ‘that the fineft 
and ripeft corn fhould be chofen for feed, that it fhould be 
threfhed as foon as pofitble, and that it fhould be limed imme- 
diately after, as well, fays he,.to keep.it from growing mouldy, 
as to deftroy the mould already formed, if any fuch there bes 
adding, that every method he has tried to make corn fo pre- 
pared grow mouldy, has been ineffectual, and that he has never 
known it produce fmutty ears.” - p. 388. 


2. In giving the charaéters of Burnt-grain >. amongft many 
entra others, 
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others, M. Du Hamel fays; 4. * The hufks or outer coverjngs 
of the grains in burnt ears are almoft always pretty found: with 
this difference only, that when the ears begin to ripen, they 
Jook drier and more parched than thofe of the found ears,’ 

. © The fkin, or bran which forms the immediate covering of 
the grain itfelf is not deftroyed here, as it is. by ‘the diftemper 
properly called Smut.’—8. * The infe&ted eats have not the 
fame confiftency as the found ‘ones ; and their hufks become dry 
and whitifh, in proportion tothe increafe. of the diftemper.’—~ 
g. * The grains retain a-fmall degree of firmnefs, If openedy. 
as may eafily be done with one’s nail, they ate found to be full 
of a fubftance which feels unctuous, is of a brown colour, bor- 
dering upon black, and of a naufeous fmel]l. It is not a light 
powder, like that in /mutty ears: on the contrary, the powder 
of burnt grains has fome cobefion; and when viewed through ‘a 
microfcope, the particles of this powder appear larger than tho‘e 
of the Smut.’ aka 


The cau/e of this diftemper (we are told) is as little known as 
that of Smut: but one of the bett means of preventing it, is, firtt, 
to wafh the feed well in ‘common ‘water,: and take off all the 
fmall and damaged grains that'{wim, then to feeep it in brine, 
a ftrong lye of afhes, urine, or the like, and before it is fown 
to fprinkle it well with quick lime. Several other methods of 
preparing the feed are mentioned ; but this feems’as fimple; and? 
full as likely to anfwer the intention, as any of the’reft. 





3. The Spur, which the French call Ergot, is a diftemper, 
more incident to rye, than to wheat.—The gains infected with 
jt are thicker and longer than the found-ones: their outfides are 
brown or black ; their furface rough ; and one may frequently’ 
perceive in them three furrows, which'run from end to'end : 
and it is not-untf{ual to find on their furface cavities which feem’ 
to have been made by infe€&ts.—-When a fpurred grain is broken,’ 
one perceives in the middle of it a pretty white flour,’ covered 
with another flqgur which is reddifh or brown. ‘Though this 
vitiated flour has fome confiftency, it may heverthelefs be 
crumbled between one’s fingers, —Thefe grains, when put into 
water, fwim’ at firft, and afterwards fink to the bottom. If 
chewed, they leave a bitter relifh'on the tongue.—-M. Tillet is 
iricliried to think that the Spur is occafioned by the fting or bite: 
of an'infect, ‘which turns the rye into a ‘kind of gall.—_We ate 
then told, that numbers of people have been feized*with difeafes 
in fome particular years; owing to their’ haying lived upon 
bread made of rye affected.with this diftemper.—But as the dif- 
tempered grains are bigger than the found ones, it is eafy. to fe- 
parate the greateft part.of them by fifting.—The effects of this 
 diftempered grain, are faid to be, malignant fevers, and gan- 
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grenes, which fometimes caufe the extreme parts of the body 
fo mortify, fo as to fall off, almoft without any pain, or hemor- 
rhage.—[ Moft of our Readers will recollect that.a miferable fa- 
mily in Suffolk, were, not many years ago, affected in this de- 
plorable manner. ] 


M. Du Hamel proceeds in Seé&. II. to make obfervations on 
the other diftempers of corn ; ¢ In which he is much more par- 
ticular than any Englifh writer has yet been ; diftinguifhing by. 
the appellation of ru/?, empty ears, forivelled grain, parched grain, 
glazed grain, abortive corn, and barren ears, the feveral accidents 
which we commonly rank under the general names of mildew 
and dlight ; and.adding thereto fome very appofite refle&tions on 
the bending or ledging of corn, which he likewife looks upon as 
a diftemper.’—Under each of thefe refpetive heads we meet with 
a variety of curious and ufeful obfervations ; one of which, in 
particular, is, that good culture, {uch as the new Hufbandry beft 
admits of, is the moft effectual preventive of all the above-men- 
tioned diftempers, hitherto difcovered. -. ., . 


_ In the laft article of this volume, M. Du Hamel treats of 

fallen or lodged corn ; in fome particulars whereof, Mr. Mills 
does not content. himfelf, as. in moft former fe&iions, with 
barely copyimg his author, but ventures to give his own opinion, 
though in oppofition to fo great an authority. This we think 
extremely right ; and fhould have been glad if he had exercifed 
this undoubted prerogative of a public Writer fomewhat. 
oftener, and fooner, than he has done.—Nullius in verba, is 
our motte. 


. Upon this fubje&t, M. Du Hamel obferves, that-——** The 
fineft, talleft, and ftrongeft plants, are not always thofe which 
yield the greateft quantity of grain, or the beft. The ftems of 
corn grow and fhoot up pretty perpendicularly, unlefs fome ac- 
cidental caufe fubvert this order of nature. The moft frequent 
accidents of this kind are wind and rain. The ftem which is, 
fupple, bends indeed, and thereby gives way to the force of the 
wind ; and. by means of its elafticity, recovers its naturally. per- 
pendicular. pofition upon the ceafing of the wind: but when. 
much.rain accompanies the wind, the ears of the corn become 
loaded with wet, and the. ftalks, which are tender near the 
ground, break: the plants then cannot rife up again; and if 
there be weeds: at the bottom of the ftems, they will foon top, 
the corn,. and effectually prevent its rifing.”” , 


1a * If the hufbandman could forefee-that'-the feafon. 
would be very favourable to the growth of corn, he would not 
by any means enrich his already good lands, becaufe he would 
not chufe to be inftrumental in [#0] the lodging of his corn : 
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for it is in thofe kindly years that the fineft, belt cultivated, 
and moft dunged crops are the _moft apt to be lodged, and then 
to yield the hufbandman the fmalleft return.” 





' —eesé But as it: is not given to man to have that fore-know< 
ledge, farmers: plow and manure:their land as well ‘as -they can; 
and if they find their corn grow.too rank, they fometimes'mow 
it. _ By this means they:check:the growth of the plants, ‘and 
confequently prevent their rifing too high. ‘This anfwers' the 
deiign of guarding againft their being lodged.”-—~+T hus far M. 
Du Hamel.—To, this, Mr. Mills fubjoins, that.the fame end 
may alfo be anfwered by the turning in of fheep, .to cat down’ 
the too luxuriant blades: but, as he very ‘udiciout iou ly adds, * both 
thefe methods are wrong; for the, farmer thereby. certainly’ 
leffens his crop, and at leaft brings it on the level: of a fecond 
crop, where the ears are always {mall and ia For, fear: of 
the grain’s fhrivelling, if the corn fhould be lodged, he recurs to 
means which infallibly render the ears. {mall ans lefs ftored with 
grain. Befides this, the grain, is generally good. when it ripens 
in due feafon : “but ‘by -feeding or cutting down, the; corn,, its 
growth and ripening are retarded, and it confequently as .expofed 
to all the inconveniencies of a late harvelt.’ |, . sede oP ii 


Mr. Mills then: introduces’a Very ftrong and rational age 
ment in favourof the xew Hufbafdry, -in the following ‘words ; 
{which we here beg leave to recommend to the ‘candid ‘attention 
of every rational hufbandman. ]— It is agreed, ‘that corn which 
grows in a rich foil is tall, and anore liable to be dodged than 
that which is ftinted in. its. growth. , But, this; is,owiag \to | thé 
weakne/s of the firaw, and not,to the weight,of the cars; let them 
be ever fo full of grain. | The bufinefg there ore heré,is, to give 
the ftems as much itrength as poflible. . To this end,’ itis ne+ 
ceflary that the fun. and air have free, accefs to thems: andthat 
the plants receive. fufficient nourithment.while.they, are; inthe 
earth ; for we frequently fee that tufts of wheat whichichance to 
grow /feparate from: others, and ftand:in fuch a manneras\to be 
expofed on all fides to the fuin and air, are much lefs appto be 
Jaid thap thofe which grow in the middle of large fields of corn. 
In the @enmon Hifbandry, the plants generally have but a fcanty 
portion of food; and, as their ftalks ftand clofe together, fmo- 
thered and ftifled as it were, they are tender and brittle: but in 
the. new. Hufbandry, where they receive, abundant nourifhmen 
during the whole time of their growth, and.are always expofe 
te the airand fun, the ftalks become large and ftrong enough to 
fupport the ears. Many experiments in this Hufbandry have 
likewife proved, that the turning of the earth towards the roots 
of corn at the Jafthoting, contributes greatly to give ftability to 
. the. 
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the ftems after they have attained their height, and renders the 
corn lefs liable to be be lodged. M. Du Hamel had a remark- 
able proof‘of this in the year 1750, when a field of his, fowed 
in rows, and Cultivated ‘in the mew way, (which made the 
wheat there grow very talljand rendered its.ears'uncommonly 
large and full of grain) efeaped unhurt ; whilft the corm was 
beaten down in) moft of the meighbouring lands: and farther 
inftances to the fame effe&, [may be feen] in M. de Chateau 
vieux’s experments. ) 


- 6 Tt 4s: evident from: the above-mentioned inftance of the 
firength acquired by a tuft of corn growing by accident /ingle, 
fuch as to be proof againft wind and rain, that the «want of that 
frrength is x principal caufe'why corn is lodged. ‘When the feed 
is fowed thick, the plants come up weak arid tall; two circum; 
ftances which ‘infallibly contribute to their being beaten down. 
‘The farmer, who knows the richnefs of his foil, fhould therefore 
fow in fuch manner as to allow room for each plant to acquire that 
proper firength : and that this will effe€tually anfwer the intended 
purpote, ‘appears by many inftances in the foregoing experi+ 
ments.’ Peould likewife (fays Mr. Mills) confirm the truth of 
what ts here’ advanced, by the example of a very intelligent 
hufbandman now living, [iit England we fuppofe] who reduced 
his feed, for rich ground, to much lefs than tio bujfbéls.to the 
acre; and [yet] bad plants, loaded with heavy ears, fuficiently 
trong to refift fuch rain and wind as laid the corn of his neigh+ 
bours. in adjacent fields.’ . 


0. Albthis ts extrentely rational + and we heartily wifh that: Mr. 
Mills had been! fomewhat more liberal of his own arguments, in 
this manners evethough ‘he had been thereby objiged to cur- 
sail. a pood many of his French experiments. For though they 
are, doubtlefs, “(in general) very curious ; yet they are fo often 
repeated, that’ we apprehend many of his readers will be quité 
tired, before they have got half-way through the lift: Te aed 
fuch ‘of them, as have had the opportunity of reading the whole 
fet bg an Mr. MiLv3’s' own quarto edition of Du Hamel’s 
rah 


| [To be continued. ] % P. 
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of the Accaunt of Mr. Gilpin’s Lives of Wickff, Lord 
ke Fc. See our laft Month’s Rede : 


Ho pe given an abftraét of the life of Wicliff, we 


Coiiclifion 


“| Dow proceed to Sir John Oldcaftle, Lord Cobham, the 
moft confidetable of Wieliff’s difciples. 





Sir John was born 
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iv the reign of Edward III. andyobtained his peerage by mar- 
tying the heirefg, of that Lard Cobham, who with fo much 
virtue and patriotifm oppofed the tyranny of Richard II. In 
the early part of his life, he diftinguifhed himfelf in the caufe of 
religious liberty. The famous ftatite againft provifors, which 
had been enacted in the late reign, was now become, during the 
Janguid government of Richard, a mere dead-etter. Lord 
Cobham with ‘great fpirit undertook the revivab-of it; ‘and 
through his perfuafion it was’ confimned by ‘parhament, and 
guarded by feverer penalties, SON OM 

The news of what the Englith parliament was, doing in this 
affair gave a great alaym, at.Rome;),and Boniface IX, who was 
then pope, difpatched a. nuncio.Immediately.to check their :pro- 
eeedings.. This minifter at Srft cajoled, and,afterwards' threat- 
ned; but the fpirit, whieh, had been: raifed_in. the parliament, 
fupported itfelf, againft both his, artifices and his menaces.—— 
This is the. firft inftance, our-Author tells us,.of Lord Cob- 
ham’s avowed-diflike to the church of Rome. | 


"Four years after he madeja farther effort. \ A:rchellion haying 
difcovered itfelf in Ireland, the king pafled over, with an army, 
He had made one campaign, and..was preparing to takeahe field 
early in the fpring of the year 1395,, when the Archbifhap. of 
Canterbury arriving at bis camp, entreated his return into kng-+ 
land, to put a ftop to. the.muin.of the,church,;, By the ruin_of 
the church the good primate meant the sptormpation of the 
elergy ; which had been attempted, during the king’s abfence, 
by Lord Cobham, Sir Richard-Story, Sif PHomas Latimer, 
and others of the reforming party. ‘“Thefe deadersvhaving” eo 
Teed their ftrengh, had drawi\'up'a number ‘of atticles agai 
the corruptions, which then ‘prevaifed among ‘ehurchaith, aad 
prefented them, inthe formof a remdnfttaride, tothe! Commons, 
As they had many friends iti the: houfe, afd’ as their “prindipa 
opponents were then abroad with the’ king ‘they thowehe dt 
more than probable, that futriething might be done by the iparliat 
ment, in confequenceof’their petition: Btit? the weak Gf the 
clergy prevailed; and the king, who came‘inftantly from free 
Jand, put an entire:ftop ta:the affair, 2+ fom y fed eid: oral 
The partiality, whieh Lord ier NP? difCovered upon ‘aA 
eccafions forthe refofmers, ‘eafily paintéd tijtp Gut to the chergy 
as the head of that party, Nor indeed did he make any fecret 
of his. opinions. -It was publicly known, \that he had been ‘at 
reat expence tp collecting and’ tran(eribing the works vf Wid 
iff, which he difperfed mong. the comihon people without any 
referve, and that he maintained’a great slumber of the Uifciples 


of Wicliff; ag itinerant preachers ib many-parts of ne 
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icularly in the diocefes of Canterbury, Rochefter, London, 
and Hereford. Thefe things drew upon him the refentment of 
the whole ecclefiaftical order, and made him more obnoxious to’ 
that body of men, than’ any other perfon at that time in Eng- 
land. — | | at 


The convocation, which. affembled in the firft year of Henry 
V. was diredted,by the councils,.of ‘Thomas Arundel, Archbi- 
fhop of Canterbury, who prefided over the church of England 
with as much zeal, and bigotry, as any of bis predeceflors; the 

owth of herefy was the fubject of their debate, and the de- 

tion of Lord Cobham the chiéf'object which the arehbifhop 
had in view. It was anundertaking, «however, which required 
caution, as Lord Cobham‘ ‘was not’ only in favour: with the 
people, but likewife‘witt his ptince. At prefent therefore the 
primate fatisfied himfelf with founding the king's fentiments, ‘by 


requefting ‘an order’ from his" majefty to fend commiffioners to - 


Oxford, to ‘enquire into the growth of herefy. ‘To'this-requeft 
the king made no objection. 12 SH of S22 bowove «cond 
"Oxford was the feat of herefy. Here the memory of Wicliff 


ade 


certainly ;run, had nota cool head amonz them fuggelted, that 
as Lord Cobham was not only a favourite, but even a domettic 
af court, it would be-highly improper to proceed farther in thé 
affair, till application had been made to the king. ‘This advice 
prevailed ; the arehbifhop, at the head of a large proeefion of 
dignified ecclefiaftics, waited upon Henry; and, with as much 
actimony as decency would adimit, laid before him. the offence 
of his fervant Lord Cobham, and begged that his majefty’ would 
Suffer them, for Chrift’s fake, to put imi todeath, - °°” 
-* Henry 
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* Henry told the archbifhop he had ever been averfe from fhed- 
ding blood in the caufe of religion, and enjoined the convocation 
to poftpone the affair a few days; in which time he would 
himfelf reafon with Lord Cobham, whofe behaviour he by no 
means approved; and if this were ineffectual, he would then 
leave him.to the cenfure of the church. With this anfwer the 
primate was fatisfied ; and the king fending for Lord Cobham, 
‘endeavoured by all the arguments in his power, to fet before 
‘him the high offence of feparating from the church, exhorting 
him pathetically to retraét his errors, Lord Cobham’s anfwer 
is upon record. | 


© I ever was (faid he) a dutiful fubject to your majefty, and 
I hope ever will be. Next to God, I ptofefs obedience to 'my 
king: but as for thée'fpiritual dominion of the pope, I never 
could fee on what foundation it is claimed, nor can I pay -him 
any obedience. As fure as God’s word is true, to me it is full 
evident, that he is the great antichrift foretold in holy writ.’—= 
This anfwer of Lord Cobham fo exceedingly fhocked the king, 
that, turning away in vifible difpléafure, he withdrew from that 
time every mark of his favour from him. 


The archbifhop, thus triumphant, immediately cited Lord 
Cobham to appear before him on the 11th of September. ‘The 
accufed party not appearing, the archbifhdp pronounced him 
contumacious, excommunicated him without farther ceremony, 
and threatning direful anathemas, called in the civil power to 
afift him. Lord Cobham thought himfelf now in real danger, 
He faw the ftotm approaching. in all its horrors, and in vain 
looked round for fhelter. Aided as the clergy were by the civil 
power, he knew it would be fcarce poffible to ward off the im+ 
mediate blow. Still however he had hopes that the king’s fa- 
vour was not whelly alienated from him. At'leaft he thought it 
of importance to make the trial. He put in Writing therefore a 
confeffion of his faith, carried it to the king, and begged his 
imajefty to be the judge himfelf, whether he liad deferved the 
rough treatment he had found. The king coldly ordered it to 
be given to the archbifhop. Upon this, Ford Cobham offered 
to bring an hundred knights, who would bear teftimiony to the 
innocence of his life, and of his opiiiions. The king bein 
filent, he aflumed a higher ftrain, and begged his majefty ould 
permit him, a$ was ufual in lefs matters, to vindicate his inno- 
cence, by the law of arms. The king continued filerit. 


At this inftant, we are told, a perfon entered the chamber, 
and in the king’s prefence cited Lord Cobham to appear before 
the archbifhop. It is probable, Mr. Gilpin fays, this was d 
concefted bufitiefs. Startled at the fuddennefs of the thing,. 
Rey. June; 1765. Ee Lord 
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Lord Cobham made his laft effort. —¢* Since I can have (faid heJ} 
no other juftice, I appeal to the pope at Rome.’ The king 
firing at this, cried out with vehemence, * Thou fhalt never 
profecute thy appeal;’ and Lord Cobham refufing to fubmit 
implicitly to the cenfure of the church, was immediately hus- 
ried to the Tower by the king’s exprefs order. 


There is fomething uncommonly ftrange in the account here 
given us of Lord Cobham’s appeal to the pope, whofe fupre- 
macy he had ever denied. No confiftent reafon, Mr. Gilpin. 
fays, can be affigned for it. As. to the fact however, there is 
nothing to be alledged againft it but its improbability. 


On the 23d of September, the primate, fitting in the chapter 
houfe of Paul’s, affifted by the bifhops of London and Win+ 
chefter, Lord Cobham was brought before him by Sir Robert 
Morley, lieutenant of the Tower. The archbifhop firft broke 
filence. ‘ Sir, (faid he) it was fufficiently proved in a late Sef- 
fion of convecation, that you held many heretical opinions ; 
upon which, agreeable to our forms, you were cited to appear 
before us; and refufing, you have been, for’ contumacy, ex- 
communicated. Had you made proper fubmiffions, I was thet 
ready to have abfolved you, and am now.’ 


Lord Cobham, taking no notice of the offer of abfolusion, 
only faid in anfwer, that if his lordfhip would give him leave,. 
he would juft read his opinion on thofe articles, about which he 
fuppofed he was called in queftion; that any farther exami- 
nation on thofe points was needlefs, for he was entirely fixed, 
and fhould not be found to waver. Leave being given, he read 
a paper, which contained his opinion 6n four points, the facra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, Penance, images, and pilgrimages. 


With regard to the firft point, he held, that Chrift’s body 
was really contained under the form of bread. —With regard to 
the fecond, he thought penance for fin, as a fign of contrition, 
was ufeful and proper.—As to images, he thought them 
only allowable to remind men of heayenly things.; and that he 
who really paid divine worfhip to them, was an idolater. —~ 
With refpect to the laft peint, he faid that all men were pil- 
grims ‘upon earth towards happinefs or mifery ; but as to pil- 
yrimages undertaken to the fhrines of faints, they were frivo- 
lous, he thought, and ridiculous. 


Having read this paper, he delivered it to the archbifhop ; 
who having examined it, told him, that what it contained was 
in part truly orthodox; but that in other parts he was not fuf- 
ficiently explicit. ‘There were other points, the primate faid, 
en which it was expected he fhould give his opinion. Lord 
Cobham 
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Cobham refufed to make any other anfwer; telling the arch- 
bifhop, he was fixed in his opinions. ‘ You fee me (added 
he) in your hands ; and may do with me what you pleafe.’ 


This refolution, which hé perfifted in, difconcerted the bi- 
fhops. After a confultation among themfelves, the primate told 
him, that on all thefé points holy church had determined ; by 
which determination ail Chriftiaris ought to abide. He added, 
that for the préefent he’ would difmifs him, but fhould expect a 
more explicit anfwer on the Monday following; and that in the 
mean time he. would fend him, as a direétion -to his faith, the 
determination of the church upon thofe points, on which his 
opinion would be particularly required. The next day he fent 
the following: paper ; which, as it fhews the groffnefs of fome 
of the opinions of the church at that time, Mr. Gilpin lays be- 
fore his readers.in its own language. It is as follows : 


‘ The determination of the archbifhop, and the clergy. 


© The faith and determination of the holy church touching 
the blifsful facrament of the altar, is this, that after the facra- 
mental words be once fpoken, the material bread, that was be- 
fore bread, is turned into Chrift’s very body : and the material 
wine, which- was before wine, is jute! into Chrift'’s very 
blood. And fo there remaineth, from thenceforth, no material 
bread, nor material wine, which were there before the facra- 
mental words were fpoken.—Holy church hath determined, that 
every Chriftian man ought to be fhriven to a prieft, ordained 
the church, if he may come to him.—Chrift ordained St. Peter 
the apoftle, to be his vicar here on earth, whofe fee is the holy 
church of Rome; and he granted, that the fame power, which 
he gave unto Peter, fhould fucceed to all Peter’s fucceffors, 
which we call now popes of Rome; by whofe power he ‘or- 
dained, in particular churches archbifhops, bifhops, parfons, 
curates, and other degrees; whom Chriftian men ought to obey 
after the laws of the church of Rome. This is the determi- 
nation of holy church.—Holy church hath determined, that it 
is meritorious to a Chriftian man to go on a pilgrimage to holy 
places; and there to worfhip holy reliques,; and images of 
faints, apoftles, martyrs, and confeflors, approved by the church 
of Rome.’ Me 


On the day appointed the archbifhop appeared in court, at- 
tended by three bifhops, and four heads of religious houfes. 
As if he had been apprehenfive of popular tumult, he removed 
his judicial chair from the cathedral of Paul’s, toa more private 
place in a Dominican convent ; and had the area crowded with 
@ numerous throng of friars and monks, as well as feculars. 

Ee2 Amidt 
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Amidft the contemptuous looks of thefe fiery zealots, Lord 
Cobham, attended by the lieutertant of the Tower, walked up 
undaunted to the place of hearing. 


With. an appearance of great mildnefs the archbifhop accofted 
him; and having curforily run over what had hitherto paffed 
in the procefs, told him, he expected, at their laft meeting, to 
have found him fuing for abfolution ; but that the door of re- 
conciliation was ftill open, if reflection. had yet brought.him. to 
himfelf. 


<< T have trefpaffed againft you in nothing, faid the high-fpi- 
sited nobleman ; I have no need of your abfolution .” 


Then: kneeling down,. and lifting up his hands to heaven, 
- he broke out into this pathetic exclamation. 


*¢ T confefs myfelf here before thee, O almighty God,,. te- 
have been a grievous finner.. How often have ungoverned paf- 
fions mifled my youth ! How often have I been drawn into fin 
by the temptations of the world !—Here abfolution is wanted,. 
—Q© my God, I humbly afk thy mercy.” 


* Then rifing up,. with tears in his eyes, and ftrongly af- 
fected with: what he had juft uttered, he turned to the aflem- 
bly, and ftretching out his arm, cried out with a loud. wice; 
‘* Lo! thefe are your guides, good people. For the moft fla- 
grant tranfgrefflions of God’s moral law was I never once called 
in queftion by them. I have exprefled fome diflike to their ar 
bitrary appointments and traditions, and I am treated with un- 
parallel’d feverity. But let them remember the denunciations of 
Chrift againft the Pharifees ; all fhall be fulfilled.” 


¢ ‘The grandeur and dignity of his manner, and the vehemence 
with which he fpoke, threw the court into fome confufion. The 
archbifhop however attempted an aukward apology for his treat- 
ment of him: and then turning fuddenly to him, afked, what 
he thought of the paper, that had been fent to him the day be- 
fore? and particularly, what he thought of the firft article, with. 
regard to the holy facrament ?’ 


“< With zegard to the holy facrament,. (anfwered: Lerd Cob- 
ham) ‘my faith. is,. that Chrift fitting with his difciples, the 
night before he fuffered, took bread; and.bleffing it, brake it, 
and gave it to them, faying, Take, eat, this is my body, which: 
was given for you: do this in remembrance of me.—This is 
my faith, fir, with regard’to the holy facrament. I am taught. 
this faith by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Paul.” 


* The archbifhop then aiked him, ‘* Whether, after the 
I | wo.ds. 

















































swords of confécration, he believed there remained any material 


bread.” 

© The fcriptures, faid he, make no mention of the word ma- 
terial. I believe, as was exprefled in the paper I gave in, that, 
after confecration, Chrift’s body remains in the form of bread. 


£ Upon this a loud murmur arofe in the aflombly ; and the 
words ‘* Herefy, herefy,” were heard from every part. ‘One of 
the bifhops efpecially crying out with more than ordinary vehe- 
mence, ** That it was a foul herefy to call it bread ;” Lord 
Cobham, who ftood near, interrupting him, faid, ** St. Paul, 


the apoftle, was.as wife a man as you are, and:perhaps as good . 


a Chriftian ; and yethe, after the words of confecration, plainly 
calls it bread. ‘The bread, faith he, that we break, is it not the 
communion of the body of Chrift? St. Paul, he was anfwered, 
muft be otherwife underftood ;. for it was furely herefy to fay’ 
fo.”—Lord*Cobham afked, **‘ How that appeared ?”—** Why, 
faid the.other, it is againft the determination of holy church.”, 
—‘** You know, fir, interrupted the archbifhop, we fent you 
the true faith on this point, clearly determined ‘by the church, 
and holy do@tors.”—*‘* I know none ‘holier, replied ‘Lord ‘Cob- 
ham, than Chrift and his apoftles; and this Ueterniination is 
furely none of theirs. It is plainly againft fcripture.”——Do you 
not then believe in the determination of the church ?—*“ I] do 
not.. I believe’ the {criptures; and all that is founded” upon 
them: but in your idle determinations I have no belief. To 
be fhort with you, I cannot confider the church of Rome as 
any part of the -Chriftian church. Its endeavour is ‘to’ oppofe 
the purity of the gofpel, and to fet up, in its.room,I.know mot 


Ls 


What abfurd conftitutions:of its-owh.” 


‘© This frée declaration threw the whole affetibly into great 
diforder. Every one exclaimed againft the audacious heretic.’ 
Among.others, the prior.of the Carmelites, lifting up his eyés 
to heaven, cried out, ** What defperate wretches are'thefe {cho- 
lars of Wicliff ?” sm fi 
“¢ Before God and man, (anfwered Lord Cobham, with ve- 
hhemence,) | here profefs, that before I knew Wicliff, I never 
dbftained from fin; but -after Iwas acquainted with that vir- 
tudus man, 1‘faw my errors, end I hopeweformed them.” 


<< It were.an hard thing, replied the prior, if in.an age fo 
liberally fupplied with pious.and learned..men, I fhould not be 
able to amend my Jifg, till I heard the devil preach.” 


“Go on, goon, (anfwered Lord Cobham, with: fome 
‘warmth ;) follow the fteps ‘of your fathers, the old Pharifees, 
Afcribe, like them, every thing good to the devil, that oppofes 
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your own iniquities. Pronounce them heretics, who rebuke 

our crimes: and if you cannot prove them fuch by fcripture, 
call in the fathers.—Am I too fevere? Let your own actions 
fpeak. What warrant have you from {cripture for this very act 

ou are now about? Where do you find it written in all Cod’s 
abi that you may thus fit in judgment upon the life of man? 
—~Hold—Annas and Caiphas may perhaps be quoted in your 
favour.” 


—& Ay, (faid one of the dottors,) and Chrift too, for he 
judged Judas.” 


‘¢ I never heard that he did, (aid Lord Cobham.) He pro 
nounced indeed a woe againft him, as he doth ftill againft you, ) 
who have followed Judas’s fteps : for fince his venom hath been 
fhed in the church, you have vilely betrayed the caufe of real 
Chriftianity.” 


¢ The archbifhop defired him to explain what he meant by 
venom? 


«¢ I mean by it, (faid Lord Cobham,) the wealth of th¢ 
church. When the church was firft endowed, (as an author ) 
of your own pathetically expreffes it) an angel in the air, 
cried out, woe, woe, woe: This day is venom fhed into the 
church of God. Since that time, initead of laying down their 
lives for religions as was common in the early ages, the bifhops 
of Rome have been engaged in a conftant fcene of perfecution, 
or in curfing, murdering, poifoning, or fighting with gach 
other.—Where is now the meeknefs of Chrift, his tendernefs, 
and indulgent gentlenefs ? not in Rome certainly,” han 


¢ Then raifing his voice, he cried out, ** Thus faith Chrifh 
in his gofpel, woe unto you, fcribes, and pharifees, hypocrites, 
you fhut up the kingdom of heaven againt men: you neither j' 
enter in yourfelves, neither will you fuffer thofe to enter, who 
otherwife would. You stop the way by your traditions: yoy 
hinder God’s true minifters from fetting the truth before the 
people. But let the prieft be ever fo wicked, if he defend your 
tyranny, he is fuffered.” ote 


¢ Then looking ftedfaftly upon the archbifhop, after a fhort 
paufe, he faid, ‘¢ Both Daniel, and Chryift have prophefied, 
that troublefome times fhoyld come, fuch as had not been from 
the foundation of the world.—This prophefy feems in a great 
meafure fulfilled in the prefent ftate of the church.—You have 
greatly troubled the people of God: yau have already dipped 
your hands in:blood; and, if J forefee aright, will ftill farther 
embrue them. But these is 4 threat on. record againft you; 
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therefore ‘look to it: your days fhall be fhortened.—For the 
eleéts fake your days fhall be fhortened.” 


¢ The very great fpirit, and refolution with which Lord 
“Cobham behaved on this occafion, together with the quicknefs 
and pertinence of his anfwers, Mr. Fox tells us, fo amazed his 
adverfaries, that they had nothing to reply. The archbifhop 
was filent. ‘The whole court was at a ftand. : 


< At-laft one of the doors, taking a copy of the paper which 
thad been fent to the Tower, and turning to Lord Cobham; 
told him, That the defign.of their prefent meeting was not to 
{pend the time im idle altercation; but to come to fome conclu- 
fion, **We only, (faid he) defire to know your opinion upon 
the points contained in this paper.” He then defired a direct 
anfwer, whether, after the words of confecration, there re- 
mained .any material bread ? 


<¢ T have-told you, (anfwered Lord Cobham) my belief is, 
that Chrift’s bedy ts contained under the form of bread.” 


‘ He -was ‘again dfked, whether he.thought confeffion to 3 
prieft of abfolute neceffity ? 


© He faid, he thought it-might be in many cafes uleful to afk 
the opinion of a prieft, if he were alearned and pious man; but 
he thought it ‘by no means neceflary to falvation. 


* He was then queftioned about.the pope’s right to St. Peter’s 
‘chair. 


«¢ He that followeth Peter the nigheft in good living, (he an- 
fwered) is next him in fucceffion. You talk, faid he, of Peter; 
but I fee none of you that followeth his lowly, mannets; nor in- 
deed the manner of his fucceflors, till the time of Sylvefter,” 


 $¢ But. what do you affirm of the pope ?” 


«© That-he and you together, (replied Lord*Cobham) -mak- 
whole the great antichrift.. He is the head, you bifhops and 
priefts are the body, and the-degging friers are the tail, that 
covers: the filthinefs of you both with lies’and fophiftry.” 


_ © He was laftly afked, what he thought of the worfhip of 
images and’holy relicts? 

*¢ T pay them, (anfwered'Lord Cobham) no-manner of .res 
gard.—lIs it not, faid he, a wonderful thing, that thefe faints, 
fo difinterefted upon earth, fhould after death become ,fuddenly 
fo covetous'?—dt would indeed be wonderful, did sigt-the plea- 
f{urable lives of priefts account for it.” , i 
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. Having thus anfwered the four articles, the archbifhop told 
him, that, he found lenity was indulged to no purpofe. ** The 
day (fays he) is wearing apace: ‘we muft come to fome con- 
clufion. Take your choice of this alternative ; fubmit obediently 
to orders of the church, or endure the confequence.” 


¢¢ My faith is fixed, (anfwered Lord Cobham aloud) do with 
me what you pleafe.” 


‘ The archbifhop then ftanding up, and taking off his cap, 
pronounced aloud the cenfure of the church. | 


¢ Lord Cobham, with great chearfulnefs, anfwered, ** You 
may condemn my body: my foul, I am well affured, you can- 
not hurt.”——Then turning to the people, and ftretching out his 
hands, he cried out with a loud voice, ** Good Chriftian people, 
for God’s fake be well aware of thefe men; they will otherwife 
beguile you, and lead you to deftruction.” Having faid this, 
he fell on his knees, and, raifing his hands and eyes, berged 
God to forgive his enemies. 


¢ He was then delivered to Sir Robert Morley, and fent back 
to the Tower.’ 


Thefe proceedings of the clergy, Mr. Gilpin tells us, were 
very unpopular. Few men were generally more efteemed ‘than 
Lord Cobham. His great virtues would have gained him re- 
fpe&t, had his opinions been difreputable. But the tenets of 
Wicliff had, at this time, many advocates. The clergy there- 
fore were in fome degree perplexed. ‘They faw the bad confe~ 
quences of going farther, but faw worfe confequences in reced- 
ing, What feemed beft, and was indeed moft agreeable to the 
genius of popery, ‘was, to endeavour to leffen his credit among 
the peaple. With this view many fcandalous afperfions were 
fpread’ abroad by their emiffaries, and Mr. Fox tells us, they 
fcrupled not even to publifh a recantation in his name. 


Some months had now elapfed, fince Lord Cobham had been 
condemned: nor did the primate and his clergy feem to have 
come to any refolution. They thought it imprudent yet to pro- 
ceed to extremities, Out of this perplexity, their prifoner him- 
felf extricated them, By unknown means he efcaped out of the 
‘Tewer, and taking the advantage of a dark night, sevaded pure 
fuit, and arrived fafe in Wales ; where, under the protection of 
fome of the chiefs of the country, he fecured himfelf againft the 
attempts of his ‘enemies. . . 


This. was a fenfible mortification to the clergy ; and great 
pains were ‘taken‘to perfuade the king to iffue a proclamation 
againft him. But the king, who, probably, thought that enough 
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had been done 2 paid little attention to what was urged, 
aixd fhewed no inclination to afford his couritenance in ap- 
prehending him. This was ftill a greater mortification. They 
remembred the wicked attempts made againft them by the com- 
mons in. the laft reign, and dreaded the revival of them; the 
leaft coolnefs in the king, they knew, would be a fignal to their 
enemies, and it was the part of prudence, to fpare no pains in 
alienating him from the Lollards. As jealoufy was the ruling 
foible of the houfe of Lancafter, they thought they could not 
do better than to reprefent the Lollards as ill-inclined to the go~ 
vernment. The king lent an ear to their whifpers, and began 
to eye thefe unfortunate men with that caution, with which he 
guarded againft his greateft enemies, 


As an inftance of their zeal in propagating calumny, our Au- 
thor relates the ftory of Lord Cobham’s con{piracy, which, with 
the generality of proteftant writers, he treats as a malicious and 
ridiculous fiction. ) 


As improbable however as this confpiracy was, it was, for a 
time at leaft, entirely credited by the king, and fully anfwered 
the defigns of the clergy. It thoroughly incenfed Henry againft 
the Lollards, and gave a very fevere check to the whole party. 
As for Lord Cobham himfelf, the king was fo ‘perfuaded of his 
guilt, that through his influence, a bill of attainder againft him 
pafied the commons, as appears, our Author’tells us, from an 
old parliamentary record, preferved in the Britifh Mufeum. And 
not fatished with this, Henry fet a price of a thoufand marks 
upon his head; and promifed a perpetual exemption from taxes 
to any town, that fhould fecure him.—This affair happened: in 
the year 1414, _ 3 


In a few months after, a parliament was called at Leicefter. 
Hither the zeal of the clergy followed the king... In purfuance 
of their old fcheme of rendering the Lollards fufpeéted as ene- 
mies to the ftate, they had a bill brought in, by which herefy. 
fhould incur the forfeitures of treafon. This bill likewife made 
thofe liable to the fame penalties, who had broken prifon, after 
having been convicted of herefy, unlefs they rendered them- 
felves again: this claufe was evidently aimed at Lord Cobham, 
who remained an exile in Wales, fhifting frequently the fcene 
of his retreat. . In the fimple manners of that mountainous coun- 
try he found an afylum, which he judged it imprudent to ex- 
change for one, which might probably proye more hazardous, 
beyond fea, : ' 


But the zeal of his enemies was not eafily baffled. After 
many fruitlefs attempts, they engaged Lord Powis in their in- 
terel, @ very powerful perfon in thofe parts; and in whofe 
lands 
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Jands Lord Cobham was fuppofed to lie concealed. This nobles 
man working upon his tenants by fuch motives, as the great 
fhave ever in referve, had numbers foon upon the watch. Lord 
Cobham, in the midft of his fancied fecurity, was taken, care 
ried to Landon in triu and put into the hands of the arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury mie fate did not remain long ia fofpence. 
Ww ith every iaftane? of barbarous infult, which enraged fupers 
ftition could invent, he was dragged to execution. St. Giles’s 
Fields was the place appointed ; where, as a traitor and a he- 
fetic, he was hung in chains, alive, upon a gallows; and, fire 
being put under him, was burnt to death. 


‘ Such (continues our Author) was the unworthy fate of this 
nobleman; who, though every way qualified to be the orna- 
ment of his country, fell a facrifice to unfeeling rage, and bar- 
barous, fuperftition. 


' © Lord Cobham had been much converfant in the world; and 
had probably been engaged, in the early part of his life, in the 
jicence of it. His religien however put a thorough reftraint 
upon a difpofition, gaturally inclined to the allurements of plea- 
fure. He was a man of a very high fpirit, and warm temper ; 
neither of which his fufferings could fubdue. With very little 
temporizimg he might have efcaped the indignities he received 
from the clergy, who always confidered him as an object be- 
yond them: but the greatnefs of his foul could not brook con~ 
¢eflion, In all his examinations, and through the whole of hig 
behaviour, we fee an authority and dignity in his manner, whictt 
fpeak him the great man in all his afflictions. : 


‘© He was a perfon of uncommon parts, and very. extenfive ta- 
Jents; well qualified either for the cabinet or the field. In 
converfation he was remarkable for'bis ready and poignant wit. 


- © His acquirements were equal to. his parts, No fpecies: of 
fearning, which, was at that time in efteem, had. efcaped his at- 
tention. It was his. thirft of knowledge indeed, which firft 
brought him acquainted with the opinions of Wicliff The no- 
velty of them engaged his curiofity. He examined: them as 2 


philofopher, and in the caurfe of his examination became a 
Chriftian. 


‘ In a word, we cannot but confider Lord Cobham as having, 
had a principal hand in giving: ftability to the opinions he em- 
braced. He. fhewed the world, that ‘religion was not merely 
calculated for a cloifter, but might be introduced into fafhionable 
life; and that it was not below a gentleman to run the lat 
fazard in its defence,’ 
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Having given fome account of the opinions of Wiclif in Eng- 
fand, Mr. Gilpin follows the courfe of them abroad. ‘They 
obtained great’credit, particularly in Bohemia, where they were 
sropagated by John ufs, Jerome of Prague, and others of 
fel note. The Bohemian Reformers made little change indeed 
jn the opinions they found prevailing in their own church. 
Every ftep they took was taken with extreme caution; and 
many of the Romith writers haye been led from hence tag 
Auettion the propriety of ranking them in a catalogue of re- 
formers. To rail at the popifh clergy, we are told, hath ever 
been thought enough to give a man a place in this lift. * But 
this, fays aur judicious Biographer, is making outcafts indeed 
of thefe celebrated enquirers after truth. ‘The papifts burot 
their bodies, and damned their fouls for being proteftants, and 
would have proteftants damn their memory for being papitts. 


¢ Unconcerned at the reproach, the proteftants receive them 
with open arms, and confider them as thofe noble’leaders, who 
snade the firft inroads into the regions of darknefs’; as thofe who 
held up lights, though only faint and glimmering, which encous 
gaged others to purfue their paths, | | ’ 


¢ If we confider fuch only as proteftant, whofe opinions were 
thoroughly reformed, it is. bard to. fay where the reformation be» 
gan. Our Saviour confiders thofe as for him, who were not 
againf? jim ; much mare reafon haye the proteftants to confider 
thefe Bohemians of thejr party, .who, fer the fake of opinions, 
which haye been fince adopted by proteftants, {uffered the ex- 
tremes. of malice from papifts ; and who maintained principles, 
which would have led them, if they had not been cut off .b 
their enemies, to 3 fyll difcovery of that truth they aimed at.’ 


. Our Author now. proceeds to the life, of the brave and. pious 

uss, but, we mult content ourfelves, with laying before our 
Readerg theaccgunt that is given of his condsmnation and: 
death :-mnit fhews the true fpirit of the-church of Rome, and 
the value of proteffant principles and privileges. 


¢ The fixth of July 1415 was appointed for his condemna=’ 
tion ; the {Cerne of which was opened with extraordinary pomp. 
In the morning ‘of that day, the bifhops and’’temporal lords’ of 
the’council, each in his robes, affembled in the great church’ at’ 
Conftance. The emperor prefided in a chair of ftate. When 
all were feated, Hufs was brought in by a guard. ‘Th the middle 
of the church, a fcaffold had been erected; near which a table 
gras placed, covered with the veftments of a Romifh prieft. 


¢ After a fermon, in which the preacher earieftly exhorted 
his heaiess to cut of the man of jim, the ptocecdings began. The 
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articles alledged againft him were read aloud; as well thofe 
which he had, as thofe which he had not allowed. This treat- 
ment Hufs appofed greatly ; and would gladly, for his charac- 
ter’s fake, have made a diftin€tion : but finding all endeavours 
of this kind ineffe€&tual, and being indeed plainly told by the 
cardinal of Cambray, that no farther opportunity of anfwering 
for himfelf fhould be allowed, he defifted ; and falling on his 
knees, in a pathetic ejaculation, commended his caufe to 


Chrift. 3 

< The articles againft him, as form required, having been 
recited, the fentence of his condemnation was read. The. in- 
ftrament is tedious: in fubftance it runs, ‘‘ That John Hufs, 
being a difciple of Wicliff of damnable memory, whofe life he 
had. defended, and whofe doétrines ‘he had maintained, is ad« 
judged by the council of Canftance (his tenets having been firft 
condemned) to be an.obftinate heretic; and as fuch, to be de- 
graded from the office of a prieft; and cut off from the holy 


church.” 


‘ His fentence having been thus pronounced, he was ordered 
to put on the pri¢fts veftments, and afcend the fcaffold, ac- 
cording to form, where he might fpeak to the people; and it 
was hoped, ‘might itfil have the grace to retract his errors. But 
Hufs contented‘himfelf with faying once more, that he knew 
of no errors, ‘which he had to retract; that none had been 
proved upon him; and that he-would not injure the doétrine 
he had taught; nor the confciences of thofe who ‘had heard him, 
by afcribing to himfelf errors, of which he had never been con- 


vuiced. ' 


© When he came down from the fcaffold, he was received 
by feven bifhops, who were commiffioned to degrade him. The 
ceremonies of this bufinefs exhibited a very wnchriftian fcene. 
The bifhops forming a circle round him, each adding a curfe 
took off a part of his attire. When they had thus: {tripped him 
of his facerdotal -veftments, they proceeded to erafe his tonfure, 
which they did by clipping it into the form of a.crofs, .-Some 
writers fay, that in daing th :, they even tore and mangled his 
head ; but fuch ftories are unqueftionably the exaggeration of 
zeal, . The laft act of their zeal was to adorn him with.a large 
paper cap; on which, various, and horrid forms of devils were 
painted. This cap one of the bifhops put upon his head; with 
this unchriftian fpeech, ‘‘ Hereby we commit thy foul to the, 
devil.” Hufs fmiling, obferved, ** It was Jefs painful than a 
crown of thorns.” ree | 

¢ ‘The ceremony of his degradation being thus over, the bi-< 


fhops prefented him to the emperer, They had now done, they 
| told 
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told him, all the churclt allowed. What remained was of civil 
authority. Sigifmond ordered the Duke of Bavaria to receive 

him, who immediately gave him into the hands of an officer. — 
This perfon had orders to fee him burned, with every thing hte 


had about him. 


‘ At the gate of the church a guard of 800 men waited to 
conduct him to the place of execution. _He was carried firft to 
the gate of the epifcopal palace; where a pile of wood bein 
kindled, his books were burned before his face. Hufs fmniled 
at the indignity. 

© When he came to the ftake, he was allowed fome time for 
devotion ; which he performed in fo animated a manner, that 
many of the fpeétators,, who came there fufficiently. prejudiced 
againft him, cried:out, ** What this man hath faid within doors 
we know not, but furely he prayeth like a Chriftian.” 


¢ As he was preparing for the ftake, he was afked whether 
he chofe a confeflor? He anfwered in the affirmative; and a 
prieft was called. The defign was to draw from him a retrac= 
tation, without which, the prieft faid, he durft not confefs him. 
«< If that be your refolution, faid Hufs, I muft die without 
confeffion : I truft in God, I have no mortal fin to anfwer for.” 


© He was then tied to the flake with wet cords, and faftened 
by a chain round his body. As the executioners were beginning 
to pile the faggots around him, a voice from the crowd was 
heard, ** Turn him from the eaft; turn him from the eaft.” It 
feemed like a voice from heaven. They who conducted the exe= 
cution, ftruck at once with the impropriety, or rather prophane- 
nefs of what they had done, gave immediate orders to have him 


turned due weft. 


¢ Before fire was brought, the Duke of Bavaria rode up, and 
exhorted him once more to retraét his errors. But he ftill con- 
tinued firm: ** I have no errors, faid he, to retract: I endea- 
voured to preach Chrift with apoftolic plainnefs ; and I anr now 
prepared to feal my doctrine with my blood.” 


‘ The faggots. being lighted, he recommended himfelf into 
the hands of God, and began a hymn, which he continued 
finging, till the wind drove the flame and fmoke into his face. . 
For fome time he was invifible. When the rage of the fire 
abated, his body half confumed appeared hanging over the 
chain; which, together with the poft, were thrown down, and 
a new pile heaped over them. ‘The malice of his enemies pur- 
fued his very remains. His afhes were gathered up, and {cat- 
tered in the Rhine; that the very earth might not feel the load of 
fuch enormous guilt.’ Oak 
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It is hard to fay, our Author tells us, what were the reaf 
grounds of the violent proceedings againft Hufs. He believed 
tranfubftantiation ; allowed the adoration of faints ; practifed 
confeflion ; fpoke cautioufly of tradition, and reverently of the - 
feven facraments : and whatever latitude he might give himfelf 
on any of thefe articles, it was not more than had been often 
taken, inoffenfively taken, by Gerfon, Zabarelle, and other fpi- 
sited divines of the Roman church. . 


Lenfant is of opinion, that the great caufe of his condemnation 
was his introducing Wicliff's doétrine into Bohemia. Mr. Gil- 
pin thinks this extremely probable from the whole conduct ef 
the council of Conftance ; for though it is apparent, that he 
never adopted the entire fyftem of that reformer, yet his prin- 
ciples would certainly have Jed him much farther, than they had 
hitherto done: and the fathers of the council being awate of 
this, feem to have determined, though at the expence of juftice, 
to crufh an evil in its origin, which appeared teeming with fo 
ynuch mifchief, 


Befides this, there feems, our Author fays, to have been ano- 
ther caufe for that unabated prejudice, which ran fo high againft 
him. .The warmth, with which he treated the corruptions of 
the clergy, and the ufurpations. of the church of Rome, was a 
crime never to be forgiven by the ecclefiaftics of thofe times ; 
and added the keeneft edge to their refentment.—But as this 
was an unpopular caufe to appear in, they wanted to have it be- 
lieved their refentment arofe upon another account. 


© His life however (continues our Author) was the fevereft 
fatyr upon the clergy. It was a mirrour, which reflected their 
diftorted features. in him they faw the true ecclefiaftic, and the 
seal Chriftian,—characters fo different from their own! Gentle 
and condefcending to the fentiments of others, this amiable pate 
tern of virtue was ftrict only in his own principles, The opi- 
nions indeed of men were lefs his concern than their praétice, 
His great conteft was with vice; and he treated the minifters of 
religion with freedom, only as he thought their example encou- 
taged, rather than checked, that licence which prevailed. Fhe 
great lines in his character wee piety, and fortitude. His piety 
was calm; rational, and manly: his fortitude nothing human 
gould daunt. The former was free from the leaf tin&ure of 
enthufiafm ; the latter from the leaft degree of weaknefs. He 
was in every refpect an apoftolica] man. ‘* From his infaney, 
(fays the univerfity of Prague, in a voluntary teftimonial,) he 
wae of fuch excellent morals, that during his flay here, we 
may venturemo-challenge any one to produce a fingle fault again 


him.” 
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* As to his parts and acquirements, he feems to have been 
above mediocrity ; and yet not in the higheft form, in refpec 
ef either. A vein of good fenfe runs through all his writings ; 
but their diftinguifhing charateriftics are fimplicity and piety. 
In one of Luther’s pieces we have the following teftimony in 
their favour. ‘* In a monaftic library, (fays that reformer,} 
a volume of Hufs’s writings fell.in my,way; which I feized 
with great eagernefs, furprized that -fuch a book had efcaped 
the flames, and defirous to know fomething of the opinions of 
that herefiarch. But who can exprefs my aftonifhment, when 
I found him by many degrees the moft rational expounder of 
fcripture I had ever met with. I could not help crying out, 
What could occafion the feverity with which this man was 
treated! yet as the name of Hufs was fo deteftable; and as a 
favourable opinion of him was fo utterly inconfiftent with a 
Chriftian’s faith, I fhut the book, and could find comfort only 
in this thought, that perhaps he wrote thefe things before his 
fall ; for I was yet ignorant of what had pafled at the council 
of Conftance.” 


« To preferve the memory of this excellent man, the 6th of 
July was, for many years, held facred among the Bohemians. 
A fervice, adapted to the day, was .appointed to be read in all 
churches ; and inftead of a fermon, an oration was fpoken in 
commendation of their martyr, in which'the noble ftand he 
made againft ecclefiaftical tyranny was commemorated ; and his 
example propofed as a pattern to all Chriftians. 


© In fome places large fires were lighted in the evening, 
upon the mountains, to preferve the memory of his fufferings ;. 
round which the country-people would aflemble, and fing hymns 
an his praifé. 

© A very remarkable medal was ftruck in honour of him, on 
which was reprefented his effigies, with this infcription, czN- 
TUM REVOLUTIS ANNIS DEO RESPONDEBITIS ET MIHI. Thefe 
words are faid to have been fpoken by him to his adverfaries, a 
little before his execution ; and were afterwards applied, by the 
zealots of his fect, as prophetic of Luther; who hived about an 
hundred years after him, The ftory carries with it an air of - 
rational zeal; and feems calculated only for the credulous.’ 


In the remaining part of this work we have the lives of Je- 
rome of Prague and Zifca; wherein the difcerning Reader will 
find, what indeed appears clearly through the whole, that Mr. 
Gilpin has taken great pains in colleéting proper ma erials, and, 
been very happy in the arrangement of them, 7 R 
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y 4 Treatife on Blood-letting ; with an Introduction recommending a 
Review of the Materia Medica. Part I. By Thomas Dick- 
fon, M. D. Phyfician to the London Hofpital. 4to. 1s: 6d. 
D. Wilfon. : 


O afcertain the powers of the various articles in the A/z- 
teria Medica, to adopt the efficacious and ufeful; and to 


reje&@ thofe of a contrary character, is a work of the utmoft 


confequence to the practical phyfician. Notwithftanding the 

reat pains taken by many able men, our Author thinks that 
little has yet been done towatds an accurate and faithful hiftory 
of the powers of medicines; that the AZateria Medica ftill re- 
mains in moft parts a mere wilderne/s; and that its defeéts are in 


‘a good meafure concealed by the improvements in botany and 
‘natural mw : which he fays are more amuftng and ornamen- 


tal than neceflary, and of much lefs confequence to phyfic than 
they are generally fuppofed to be.—This unlimited cenfuré: muft 
not pafs unnoticed.— The bufinefs of botany and natural hiftory, 
is fo to clafs the great variety of fubjects which make up thé 


‘foffile, vegetable,- and animal kingdoms, that each may at once 
be diftinguifhed and known: it is poffible indeed, that a perfon 


may be a good botanift or naturalift, and yet have little know- 
lege of the powers and effects of medicines; the former, however, 
naturally and almoft neceflarily leads to the latter ; and the ftu- 
dent who is ready at diftinguifhing the various clafles and fub- 
jects, will enter with more eafe and fatisfaction on the medicinal 
hiftory of bodies. _‘T’he fault more frequently lies in the other 
extreme; our ftudents too much negle¢t this part of the medical 
education. 


Our ignorance of the genuine powers of medicines, Dr. Dick-« 
fon attributes to feveral other caufes: thefe we have colleéted 
together.—The monftrous cuftom of crouding a multitude of 
things into one prefcription ;—the afcribing folely to the medi- 
cines which have been ufed, the fubfequent change of fymptoms, 
when this has been nothing more than the natural progrefs of 
the difeafe ;—the power of prejudice in favour of particular re- 
medies ;—and the too great deference to authorities. To 
thefe our Author might have added ;—the mifapplication of ma- 
thematics in“ drawing out laborious and ufelefs explanations of 
the mechanical operation of remedies ;— ill-founded theories ;— 
the varieties which occur in the fame remedy, whether from 
climate or culture ;—thofe idiofyncrafiz, or peculiarities of con- 





ftitution which fometimes difappoint and puzzle the praGtitioner ; - 


—the inaccuracy of authors in relating their obfervations ; their 
careleflyef in afcertaining the effeéts of remedies; and the indif+ 
criminai¢e 
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criminate officioufnefs of compilers in tranfcribing and perpe- 
‘tuating virtues which never exifted. 


Dr. Dickfon, who it feems thinks it neceffary that we fhould 
return to our A B C, propofes to begin with {uch parts of the 
Materia Medica as are in moft frequent ule, and are endowed 
with the moft active powers,. To thefe a fair trial- fhould be 
given, by adminiftering them by themfelves, and perfevering in 
their ufe for a proper time ; and, as occafion may require,’ gra- 
dually to increafe the dofe. ‘The phyfician ought to be well ac- 
quainted with the natural progrefs of the fymptoms in the dif- 
-eafe before him; and for this purpofe the hiftoriés of Hippo- 
crates are judicioufly recommended: thefe are hiftories drawn 
from nature, very little interrupted by the adminiftration of me- 
dicines. Sydenham too, when a new epidemic arofe, did little 
more than attend moft diligently to the appearances of the dif- 
eafe ; and candidly owns, that in this way he Joft fome patients, 
before he could forma right judgment of the genius of the difs 
temper. ‘Thefe obfervations lead Dr. Dickfon to conclude his 
introduction with a fort of decent hint to the apothecaries.— 
“¢ Difeafes, fays he, are feldom feen with their natural faces 
by a phyfician ; for, before he is called, the patient has been 
either blooded or bliftered, purged or vomited, and perhaps 
many other things done which give them often avery artificial 
complexion.” - | 


Our Author looks upon the Materia Medica as being in fo de- 
plorable a ftate, fuch a mere wildernefs, that we. might fuppofe 
the whdle art of healing was to be at a ftand, till fuch time as 
he had gracioufly cleared the way. Many excellent workmen, 
however, have gone before Dr. Dickfon ; men who have even 
borne the heat of the day.—Not to mention a confiderable num- 
ber whofe labours have their merit; we fhall juft refer to Dr. 
Lewis, who has very ufefully employed much time in his expe- 
rimental hiftory of the Materia Medica ; and has often fpecified 
what ingredients might {till be judicioufly retrenched from many 
officinal compofitions: To name but one more, Dr. Tiffot, in 
his late Medical Advice to the People, has ftrongly reprefented 
the abfurdity of leflening the dofe of any certain remedy, fuch 
as the Bark, by the fuper-addition of any lefs fignificant and ef- 
ficacious medicine. The Difpenfatory alfo of our college, is 
defervedly efteemed, and has for fome time taken the lead-in 
Europe: though yet deficient, it has its degree of fimplicity and 
propriety; and for this we are much indebted to the unwearied 
labours of an excellent chemyft, Dr. Pemberton. Our phyfi- 
cians likewife are become.more chafte and referved in their pre- 
fcriptions ; it mult be acknowledged indeed that we have ftill 
among us fome moft enormous practitioners; men who throw 
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in fuch a weight of compounds, in bolus, mixture, draught and 
apozem, as they themfelves would think it hard, very hard to 
be loaded with, were’ they in the place of the poor patient. 
Thefe are they, who bind on burdens they will not touch with 
the finger; who take their fees, and prefcribe bountifully ‘for 
the benefit of the apothecary. —T his obfervation can.give no of- 
fence to the many, who, by their judgment, affiduity and hu- 
manity, do honour to the profeffion. , 


The importance of the fubject has induced us to fay fo.much 
on the Author’s introduction of fearce eight pages: we fhall onl 
add, that fimplicity in every art or fcience is the fureft mark of 
perfection ; and the practitioner who removes difeafes with the 
feweft remedies, will be juftly efteemed the moft able and judi- 
cious phyfician. , 


As to our Author’s Treatife on Blood-letting ;- we-thall give 
an account of his extenfive defign in his own words. ‘ In the 
introduétion (fays he) I have endeavoured to fhew the neceflity 
of determining with more precifion the effets of medicines ; but 
this in many cafes cannot be done, while the effects.of blood- 
letting remain obfcure, as it is fo frequently ufed along with 
them. And on this account likewife 1 am induced to make an 
inquiry de novo. 


‘¢ The method which I propofe to make ufe of is, in the firft 
place, to examine the foundation on which the ancients, and 
all thofe who preceded the difcovery of the circulation of the 
blood, built the choice of the veins from which blood was taken 
away, that we may fee how far it arofe from theory.or from ob- 
fervation. In tne next place, I fhall continue my inquiry in 
the fame way from that ra to the prefent times, and confider, 
in the concifeft manner poflible, the different theories. Thirdly, 
I fhall endeavour, from the writings of authors, experiments 
and obfervations, to afcertain the effects of blood-letting ; and 
laftly, to fhew in what cafes it is beneficial or hurtful.’ 


There is little in the prefent publication but references and 
quotations, to prove that Hippocrates and the fucceeding au- 
thors, down to the time of Harvey, are moft infufficient authorities 
on which to eftablifh a choice’of veins in blood-letting ; that their 
dire€tions are founded on falfe theories and crude notions‘ of the 
animal oeconomy.—Poffibly Dr. Dickfon may have confidered 
his fubje& in this limited point of view, and has confined his re- 
ferences to the ancients, to fuch paflages only, as refpect the 
choice of veins, to try how cavalierly he could trample on anti-~ 
quity. Ashe is difpofed to be merry, even at the expence of 
the grave and venerable Hippocrates, we fhall give our Readers 
a fpecimen of his archnefs. ¢ Hippocrates in defluxions on the 
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hip, advifes to open the veins behind the ears. And is it not an 
interefting obfervation that informs us in another paflage, of the 
confequence of opening the veins behind the ears ? nothing lefs 
than impotence! What a dead fecret this muft have been among 
his male-patients, that were to be cured of their hip-complaints 
at fuch an expence !’——Fhat fo glaring a contradiétion fhould be 
attributed to a perfon of only common fenfe! “That ‘fo many 
things fhould be quoted from Hippocrates which never belong-d 
to him'!—’Tis true, indeed, he laboured under many difficul- 
ties :—the philofophy of the times was very trifling and defec- 
tive :—the circulation was unknown: Hehad but a flight ac- 
quaintance with anatomy, and little affiftance from the then in- 
“adequate knowlege of the animal oeconomy in its found and ha- 
‘tural ftate. Let us not therefore be wanton with his nece/fary 
imperfeétions ! Let us rather with gratitudé admire his many, 
his great excellencies !—Hippocrates had a genius the moft hap- 
pily turned for obfervation ;—the greateft affiduity; the moft 
commendable integrity ; and an amazing degree of judgment 
and penetration. Had he given the fame finifhing hand to all 
his works, which he certainly did to fome ;—had not the loofe 
‘materials from which he formed the moft perfeét of his remains, 
‘been too religioufly preferved ; and many fpurious writings in- 
corporated with thofe which were genuine ; there would have 
been much lefs room to charge him with inconfiftencies, forced 
‘analogies, or extravagant theories. 





_ On a farther examination of Hippocrates and fome others of 
the old authors, Dr. Dickfon may poffibly find that their di- 
rections, folely as to the choice of veins, were not fo very ab- 
{urdly founded on crude theories and falfe notions of the animal 
oeconemy.—By carefully and judicioufly attending to difeafes, 
‘they obferved that nature relieved very painful complaints by 
hemorrhages from, or near, the part affected. ‘Of this kind are 
the critical hemorrhages from the nofe, lungs, and hemorrhoi- 
dal veffels ; which give much greater relief than the fame quan- 
tity of blood from any other part of the body. The gireétion 
therefore, in painful topical ailments, to take away blood from 
the part affefted, or as near as poffible, is a judicious imitation 
of nature; a practice confirmed by experience and found reafon- 
ing. If our Author will carefully read over that chapter of Cel- 
fus, de fanguinis detra@tione per venas, which he has partially 
quoted, he will find many excellent obfervations. and directions 
concerning blood-letting. es 


But to {peak more explicitely our ferious opinion of this per- 
formance, after no fuperficial confideration of it, thofe cenfures 
of Hippocrates, Celfyus, Mead, and other juftly celebrated. me- 
dical wri:ers, with which it abounds, manifeftly aflume or im- 
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ply the extraordinary penetration of the phyfician, who has ac- 
cufed or convicted thele great men of fo many errors: they muft 
have been intended as pregnant teftimonies of the fuperior ex- 
perience and abilities of this hofpital phyfician. In vain have 
we been admonifhed by an excellent Critic, that*® fuch cha- 
racterg fhould be mentioned with great modefty and circum- 
fpeétion. Our Author probably intended to defend himfelf from 
an imputation to the contrary, by profefling (in a fhort paren- 
thefis) that he is an admirer of Hippocrates ; tho’, to the beft of 
our recolle&tion, he never cites him more than once, except to 
reprehend him. So that what he fays of Celius, carping at.Hip- 
pocrates, p. 25, feems as ftrictly applicable to himfelf. Befides, 
we cannot difcern any neceflity for expofing the errors of Hip- 
pocrates with regard to Bleeding, fince we may fuppofe his au- 
thority, on that point, has very little influence on the practice 
of thofe gentlemen, who are beft qualified to read and to under- 
ftand him and Harvey too. ‘Ihe ignorance of this truly great 
Father ef Phyfic was the ignorance of his time, of that juniority 
of mankind and medicine, which it may juftly be termed. Our 
prefent great Authors is one of the many heirs, as it were, of 
the circulation, and of many other anatomical and phyfiological 
difcoveries. But to draw the jufteft parallel between the abi- 
lities of Dickson and Hippocrates, let us fuppofe them to 
have been cotemporaries ; and perhaps it will not be very diffi- 
cult to determine, whether the knowlege of their having been 
fuch would ever have reached our day ; or if it had, the latter 
might probably have becn credited with equal genius and elo- 
quence at Ieaft, and with a little more candour and modedy, as 
we cam fcarcely difcern the leaft trait of either in the prefent lu- 
cubration. 


We readily admit at the fame time, that in cafes which may 
affe&t health, and even life, no authority fhould be too impli- 
citly fubmitted to; but there have becn too many inftances of 
perfons rejeGting fuch as was very good, with a nullius in verba, 
who really needed the affiftance of better judgments than their 
own. One example of this was a noted practitioner and author, 
who afflumed this very motto; and who, in his treatment of .a 
gonorrhza, direéted fuch violent irritating purges, as muft have 
increafed the inflammation, and entailed an obitinate gleet even 
on many robuft fubjects; while he incurred a great rifque of 
finking hypochondriacal, hyfterical and very delicate perfons 
into a-‘more incurable ftate, than what he found them in. 


* Modefté et circumfpeéto judicio de tantis viris pronunciandum eft 
—ac fi neceffe eft in alteram errare partem, omnia corum legentibus 
placere, quam pauca difplicere maluerim, -QuinTIL. 
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With refpect to the language of this piece it is frequently un- 
couth, and not always grammatical: ¢ an hemorihage happening 

the fame fide with the part affected :’—* reafons for our open- 
ing of the fublingual veins :°—* treatifes wrote on this fubject, 
and | do not know that fo much has been wrote on any one other :” 
—‘ venture to produce fuch an obfervation : neverthelefs, he gives 
us a fimilar one or two, full as wonderful :’"—* a foundation on 
which we are to build the cheice of veins ;?>—this is a fort of 
architecture we are not acquaintéd with.—Perfeé elegance is 
not neceflary in a medical writer; but there is great merit in 
concifenefs, fimplicity, and propriety. : 


* Having now finifhed (fays our Author) the Firft Part of 
this work, I publifh it with a view of knowing the fentiments of 
phyficians about my plan. . I flatter myfelf, that they will in- 
form me wherein it is defective, and fupply me with hints and 
afliftance in executing it.’ 


Notwithftanding ‘our prefent juftifiable ftriftures on this ex- 
ordium of Dr. Dickfon’s intended work, we wifh him fuccefs 
(from his better conduét) in the profecution of it: and provided 
he is careful and candid in what he colleéts from authors; ac- 
curate in his own experiments ; judicious in his obfervations, 
‘and cautious in drawing conclufions, there is fome appearance 
from the plan he has propofed, that a fair, a modeft, and dif- 
interefted execution of it may prove acceptable to the public. 


D. 


Short Remarks upon Autumnal Diforders of the Bowels, and on the 
Nature of fome fudden Deaths, obferved to happen at the fame Sea- 
fon of the Year.—Thoughts on the natural a of the Bile’s Pu- 
trefcency, and its Nixioufnefs in the Circulation.— Phyfiological 
Thoughts on Spafms, and the Seat and Origin of them in the 
animal Oceconomy. By Andrew Wilfon, M.D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Phyficians at Edinburgh. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Wilfon and Fell. 





R. Wilfon prefixes to his Remarks on Autumnal Diforders 

of the. Bowels, an abftract of a littic efflay*, publifhed 

a few years ago, on the Autumnal Dyfentery. ¢ The principal 
intention (fays he) of that diflertation was to fuggeft, that a re- 
markable fluggifhnefs and inability of the inteftines in the dif- 
charge of their ordinary funétions, and of confequence har- 
den’d and knotty excrements was [it would have been nearer 
grammar had Dr. Wilfon written tere] a general and important 
fymptom of the difeafe ; which I did not remember to have been 


* See Review, Vol. XXIII. Page 143. 
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remarked or inculcated by any author upon that fubje&.’-—[A 
new {ymptom of the Dyfentery is here marked out ; with what 
propriety we leave our Readers to determine. Evugalenus, in 
his book, De Scorbuto, obferves, that the ftools in the fcurvy 
are frequently compacla, or hard, and are thus known from the 
evacuations in a Diarrhea. But as to the Dyfentery, phyfi- 
cians, we believe, are now agreed, that its diftinguifhing cha- 
racters are, fevere gripings, frequent motions to ftool, and eva- 
cuations of blood or mucus. The learned Sauvages, in that 
ufeful and laborious work, the Nofologia Methodica, defines a 
Dyfentery to be a frequens torminoja mucofa-cruenta alvi dejeétio, 
And as to the ative or inactive ftate of the inteftines, in ano- 
ther paflage, he fays, wires expultrices admodum effe adauéa; et 
irritat«s in hoc morbo manifefium ef. Dr. Wilfon however af- 
ferts, that, * Truly a Dytentery 1s not more diftinguifhed from 
a Diarrhea by the excruciating pains and tenefmus which at- 
tend it, than, in my opinion, it is by the remarkable inativity 
of the periftaltic motion of the bowels, and con/equentially by 
the hardened ftate of the excrements fo commonly difcharged 
in that difeafe.’— Names are doubtlefs in fome degree arbitrary, 
and a writer who has given a full enumeration of the fymptoms 
of a difeafe, will be underftood, whatever name he may give 
fuch difeafe :. but it is much to be lamented that the negligence 
and confufion of authors, as to names and defcriptions, have 
greatly increafed the difficulties which neceflarily attend the 
collecting hiftories, or forming the clafles of difeafes. 


From the various influence of the feafons on the animal oeco- 
nomy, he has endeavoured to deduce the differences of vernal and 
autumnal difeafes ; not only in relation to the ftate of the fluids, 
but likewife as to the different feats of the epidemics: the 
fpring difeafes moft commonly feize the lungs and their con- 
nections, the harveft ones more generaily fall upon the abdomi- 
nal viicera. As to the effects of fummer in producing a dif- 
folved and putrefactive ftate of the blood, he fays, ¢* Though I 
was fenfible that heat occafioned both relaxation of the folids 
and expanfion of the fluids, yet, through inattention, or flow- 
nefs of apprehenfion, I remained ftil] at a lofs in my owa mind, 
how to infer pu:refaGion from thefe concurrent caufes of it, 
until I confidered the animal fluids as poflefled of two different 
ynotions, which in health balanced each other : one of thefe, is 
the progreffive motion of the blood along the veffels; and the 
other, the inteftine motion of its parts. among themfelves.’ 


This inteftine fermentative motion adopted by Dr. Wilfon, 
was long ago defended by Willis, Helvetius, Lancifi, Stahl, 
Homberg, and others: and Shebbeare in his theories fuppofes, 
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that there is an inteftine motion which refifts the progreffive ; 
and that the progreffive in its turn refifts the inteftine and pu- 
trefactive motion of the blood. But if we attend to Haller, who 
appeals to experience, he tells us, that his experiments admit of 
no fuch confufion of motion ; that the red globules proceed in 
right lines *. The fame author informs us, that violent or 
long continued exercife, which doubtlefs increafes the progref- 
five motion of the blood, contributes to the formation of putrid 
difeafes. y 

Our Author however proceeds to draw a number of theoreti- 
cal conclufions from thefe principles: whatever retards the pro- 
greflive motion increafes the inteftine and putrefactive, and in 
proportion lays a foundation for fuch difeafes, as arife from a dif- 
folved and putrid ftate of the blood. On the other hand, in in- 
flammatory diforders, the progreflive motion is fo brifk as to 
overbalance the inteftine, and the heat is confiderably raifed 
above that degree which difpofes it to ferment or pafs inte the 
diffolved ftate: hence the glutinous, vifcid and fibrous texture 
of the blood in difeafes of the inflammatory kind.—Agreeable 
to this theory alfo, emetics are placed in the firft rank of anti- 
feptics ; thefe urge on, fays he, the progrefflive motion of the 
blood, and confequently refift its tendency to diflolution.—Dr, 
Wilfon, we fuppofe, has the higheft opinion of the antifeptic 
virtues of a good birch-rod :—when gue / applied it is an ex- 
cellent Stimulus, and we doubt not would admirably promote 
the progreffive motion of our Author.—What an invaluable 
praCtitioner would old Bufby have made in all difeafes proceed- 
ing from a diffolved and putrid ftate of the blood !—So hazard- 
ous is it to quit the plain road of experience and obfervation :— 
fo dangerous to be led aftray by wild and romantic theories |—° 


After this preface, Dr. Wilfon proceeds to his remarks on the 
autumnal diforders of the bowels, and makes fome ufeful praétical 
obfervations on the cholera morbus, bilious cholic, dry gripes and 
cholic of Poi€tou ; with occafional remarks on the nervous or 
hyfteric cholic, gravel, gall-ftones, the wandering gout or rheu- 
matifm, and other difeafes with which the proper autumnal ones 
may be confounded. We wifh Dr. Wilfon had given us exa& 
Hidtories from nature of the feveral difeafes he enumerates; the 
reader would then have been much better able to judge of the 
propriety of the diftinétions he makes. Thefe autumnal difor- 
ders are afcribed to cramps or {pafms, into which the ftate of 
the fluids is apt to throw the nerves of the bowels at thele 
times: hence thefe grievous difeafes are both tranflated and ex- 


_® Seconde Memoire fur le Mouwv. du Sang. Exp. 63, 64, | 
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tended to the moft extreme parts of the body, fo as to produce 
cramps, fixed pains, numbnefs, and even paliies themfelves. 


As to the fudden deaths which were faid to occur at the fame 
feafon of the year; he does not aflert that they are the peculiar 
attendants on the harveft quarter; he only recommends it to 
fgrther confideration whether both thefe and paralytic difordcis, 
particularly the hemiplegia, are fo or not.—— The fymptoms 
which accompanied thefe fudden deaths, he thus enumerates : 
¢ An uneafy (and fometimes at the viry firft an acute) pain as 
if in the upper part of the ftomach between the breaft and belly, 
or in the anticardium, commonly called the pit of the ftomach. 
If the pain cothes on gradually, it gives the more opportunity 
for prevention. ‘lhe pain is cf that nature as to affect the {pi- 
rits nmmediately, and caule the uneafy fenfation which one has 
when threatened with a fainting fit ; fuch a pain it is, fo far as 
I can guefs, as one feels Upon | receiving a fudden blow or injury 
upon the pit of the ftomach : as this pain continues, it is felt to 
affect the body acrofs from ath to breaft, and from fide to fide, 
with a pain, tightnefs and anxiety all about the precordia, The 
patient draws, or endeavours to draw, long breaths like fighs, 

fuch as attend fainting; but thefe fighs are fometimes cut off with 

a fharp’ pain felt upon thefe efforts; the heart either flutters or 
does its office faintly, the pulfe weakens of courfe, a cold fweat 
rifes-on the face-allo, which looks ghaftly, a difficulty of breath- 
ing comes on, and the fifing erows io grea at that the patient 
defires an erect pofture, and foon after the circulation is total] 
fuppreiled. The patient all the while continues fenfible.’ 


Thefe fymptoms fufhciently indicate a violent fpafinodic af- 
fection of the whole nervous fyftem, by which the vital func- 
tions are almoft inftantly arrefted. ‘The moft fenfible expanfion 
of nerves in the whole body is diftributed to the upper orifice of 
the ftomach, juft below where the gullet pierces the diaphragm, 
and is united with it:—b:anches of the fame pair of nerves alfo 
which form the plexus cardiacus and ftcmachict us are Giftributed to 
the diaphragm. Hence the terrible effeéts of a blow on the pit 
of the ftomach: not only the ftomach, but the diaphragm, 
Jungs, heart, and even the whole nervous fyftem, all at the 
very fame inftant, receive the fhock ; the perfon falls down,, is 
faint, motionleis, without pulfe, opprefled with the utmoft 
anxiety, and ‘fometimes ‘is at once ftruck dead. Our bruilers, 
as they are called, are well apprifed of the efficacy of a ftroke of 
this kind towards obtaining the victory ; one arm therefore at 
Teaft is moft warily upon eward to defend this very fenfible part 
of the body.—Hence allo we fee the reafon why ftrong {palms of 
thele S riaee from whatever caute they arsfe, are attended with 
danger : 
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anger: they ftop the motions of thofe organs on which life 
itfelf depends. 

We have feen a wandering afid irregular gout fix on the prz- 
cordiaf and produce a train of very fimilar fymptoms: great 


‘ anxiety and oppreffion, .a fenfe of fuffocation, little or no 
power of motion, the countenance pale and wan, the pulfe 


feeble and not-more than fifty in a minute, a general languor, — 


and a manifeft tendency to a total ceflation of motion. A ftrong 
antifpafmodic cordial immediately exhibited, has quickened the 
pulfe, roufed the vital powers, and in a few minutes averted the 
impending danger. . 


Our Author judicioufly obferves, in regard to the cafes he has 
defcrited, * That the only thing which can be attempted in this 
extremity, is pouring in fuch cordials as operate moft inftanta- 
-neoufly, and by a brifk frition or chaffing of the extremities 
efpecially, with warm flannels, to try recalling warmth and cir- 
culation thither again.’—We now come to 


Thoughts on the natural Caufes of the Bile’s Putrefcency, and its 
Noxioufne/s in the Circulation. 


That the blood from which the bile is fecreted paffes through 
a long feries of veins: that in confequence of this, its progref- 
five motion is much diminifhed, and its inteftine increafed : 
that it becomes a fluid highly animalifed: that it has a ftrong ten- 
dency to grow putridly virulent and volatile: that the bile itfelf, 
when fecreted, has a more than ordinary difpofition to putre- 
faction : and when taken into the courfe of the circulation again, 
produces a diffolved and pitrid ftate of the Blood:—are Dr, 
Wilfon’s principal thoughts on this fubject.——ExPeRIMENTS 
would have been much more acceptable to the public, than 
THouGuts.—The queftion concerning the putrefcency of the 
bile is far from being determined ; and the various experiments 
which have been made are fo apparently oppofite, that we wifh 
our Author, inftead of going the old way to work, aod talking 
about it, and about it, had given a regular fet of experiments, to 
alcertain the point, and reconcile the feeming contradictions. 


Thofe who can be amufed with phyfiological or rather theo- 
retical obfervations, very little fupported by faéts, may read Dr. 
Wilfon’s Phyfiological Thoughts, &c.—Animal-heat, he fays, 
is a Body in itfelf, and different from either our folids or fluids. 
—Animal-heat is diftin@ from that heat, which is the effect of 
the inteftine motion of the blood.—One method of refifting pu- 

trefadtion is, to raifz the animal-heat above that degree which 
allows the animal-fluids to tend to it.—And animal-heat. is pre- 
Acrved from degenerating into the putrid, by its activity prevail- 
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ing in the progreffive direction of the animal oeconomy.————» 
Thefe are doubtlefs plain and intelligible pofitions, which, when 
enlarged upon with equal perfpicuity, muft greatly contribute 
to the edification of the Reader: D 

€ 


The Works of ‘facob Behmen, the Teutonic Theofopher. To which 
is prefixed the Life of the Author. Wéith Figures, illuftrating his 
Principles. Left by the Reverend William Law, M. A. 4to. 
2 Vols. 11. 17s. bound. Richardfon. 





HE works of two or three deiftical writers of note, have 

iven frequent occafion for ftigmatizing the prefent age 

with the charge of fcepticifm and infidelity : but if the character 

of the times were to be determined by the produétions of the 

prefs, the numerous and voluminous publications of Hutchin- 

fonians, Moravians,:Methodifts, and other popular enthufiafts, 

would afford us unexceptionable reafons for characterizing the 
age by the grofleft marks of fanaticifm and credulity. 


The progrefs which philofophy hath made, within a century 
paft, hath brought the name of Behmen into contempt, even 
among his own countrymen; who may be juftly fuppofed beft 
to underftand him *, if indeed there be any thing intelligible to 
‘be deduced from fuch a wonderful farrago of propofitions, affer- 
tions and afleverations, as are contained in his works. For our 
part, we muft own, we are not fufficiently gifted to edify by any 
thing we have met with in this voluminous performance ; the 
elucidations and illuftrations of the whimfical Editor ferving, in 
‘our opinion, only to heighten the abfurdity, and darken the 
obfcurity, of the fantaftical Author. It is fometimes faid, in- 
deed, that there is pleafure in madnefs which none but madmen 
know; and thus, if madnefs did not argue a defeét of intelle&, 
we might be apt to think there is a fpecies of reafoning which 
none but madmen can underftand+. We cannot otherwife 
‘poffibly conceive how thofe things which appear fo abfurd and 


_ * Even the Tranflator confeffes that he does not underftand the /an- 
guage of nature well enough to tranflate the Author’s meaning, in all 
cafes, from the‘ High- Dutch into Englih, 


+ That there is fome foundation for this conjeéture, we may learn, 
from Note 4, Page 369, Vol. I. where the Author, {peaking of one of 
his tracts, tells us, that ‘ his book is wrote in a magical fenfe or under- 
ftanding, ‘for the Author himfelf only, who knew of no other readers ; 
fuppofing he had» made this work only for himfelf, but God has dif- 
pofed of it otherwitfe.’ : 
Werotq paradoxical 
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paradoxical to us, and the world in general, fhould be fo per- 
{picuous and clear to the Editor. | Great wits,, it is true, fome- 
times hit upon the fame difcoveries; and it is certain that Jacob 
Behmen and the Editor were kindred geniufes. 


Our Readers will hardly expec us to give any abftra& or fpe- 
cimen, of the work itfelf; and it is impoffible for us to convey’ 
any fatisfa€tory idea of Mr. Law’s illuftrations, without the 
figures* ; in which that illuftration chiefly confifts, and which 
are truly worthy the infpection of the curious. We fhall felect’ 
a few paflages, however, from the prefixed account of the life- 
of the’ Author, which may not be unentertaining. At the fame 


time they will ferve to fhew, that the fanatical Prey een of‘our’ 


times are but the humble copyifts of our famous Teutonic 
Theofopher. 


The divinely-illuminated Jacob Behmen, fays the Biographer,. 
was born in the year 1575, at a {mall market-town called Old, 
Leidenberg, near Gorlitz, in Upper Lufatia; of mean parents ; 
who, having taught him to read and write, put him apprentice 
to a fhoe-maker at Gorlitz;. where he was foon diftinguifhed, 
for his remarkable gifts and fupernatural endowments. If we 
believe our Biographer, alfo, a moft wonderful phenomenon at- 
tended his very birth; nothing lefs than the appearance of a 
new ftar. But, as he fays, it appeared my/iitally; we are at fome 
lofs to know, whether he means to fay it really appeared at that 
time in the heavens, or fince in the pericraniums of his fol- 
lowers. Again, his finding a large bowl of money in a rock, 
which it feems the devil put there to tempt him, when he was 
an herd’s-boy, is a very fingular adventure. His fpiritual vo- . 
cation, however, was in the manner following: * When he 
had been fome time apprentice, his mafter and miftrefs being 
abroad, there came a ftranger to the fhop, of a grave and reve- 
rend appearance, yet of mean apparel, and taking up a pair of | 
fhoes, defired to buy them, ‘The boy, being fcarce got higher 
than fweeping the fhop, would not prefume to fet a price on 
them, but told him his mafter and miftrefs were not at home; 


* Of thefe figures, we are told, in an advertifement prefixed to the 
2d volume, that ‘ they contain an illuftration’of the deep principles of 
Jacob Behmen, in which the myfteries of nature and grace are unfolded. 
And as de and Mr. Law were raifed up by God, and highly qualified as 
inftructors of mankind in divine wifdom ; fo all who with them are fol- 
lowers of Chrift in fimplicity of heart, will find in their writings every 
thing relative to their effential happinefs, and a prefervative from all de- 
lufions, They contain their own beft defence. And ail the efforts of 
human wifdom, wit and learning, to depreciate and fupprefs them, 
however {fpecious, can be but like founding brafs, or a tinkting 
cymbal.” 3 
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and himfelf @urft not venture the fale of any thing without their 
ofder. But the ftranger being importunate, he offered thein at 
a price, which if be got, he was certain would fave him harm- 
lefs in parting from them, fuppofing alfo thereby to be'rid of the 
importunate chapman. But the old man paid down the moncy, 
took the fhoes, and departed from the fhop a little way, where 
ftanding ftill, with a loud and earneft voice, he called, Facod, 
Jacob, come forth. The boy, within hearing of the voice*, 
came out in a great fright, at firft amazed at the ftranger’s fami- 
liar calling him by his Chriftian name ; but recollecting him- 
felf, he went to him. The man, with a fevere but friend] 
countenance, fixing his eyes upon him, (which were bright 
and fparkling) took him by his right hand, and _faid to him 3 
<< Jacob, thou art little, but fhall be great, and become another 
man, fuch a one as at whom the world fhall wonder. There- 
fore be pious, fear God, and reverence his word. Read dili-. 
gently the holy fcriptures, wherein you have comfort and in- 
ftruction. For thou muft endure much mifery and poverty, and 
fuffer perfecution, but be courageous and perfevere ; for God 
loves, and is gracious to thee.” ‘This predition, we are told, 
took deep impreffion on Jacob’s mind, and made him bethink 
himfelf. He took to praying and going to church; firmly re- 
lying on that text of feripture, which fays, the /pirit fail be 
given to him that afks it. Inthis mood, he went into the coun- 
try, with his mafter, on bufinefs, and became /urrounded with a 
divine light for feven days, and ftood in the higheft contemplation and 
kingdom of jos. After this vifion and revelation were pafled by 
him, fays our Biographer, he grew more and more accurately 
attentive to his duty to God and his neighbour. It appears, 
however, that his ma/er reaped fo little profit by this attention, 
that he foon after turned him out of his doors; at the fame time 
it is confefled, that, by his contrariety of manners, he became a 
{corn and derifion to the world. 


After this, continues our Biographer, ¢ about the year 1600, 
in the twenty-fifth year of his age, he was again furrounded by 
the divine light, and replenifhed with the heavenly knowlege ; 
infomuch, as going abroad into the fields, to a green before 
Neys-gate, at Gorlitz, he there fat down, and viewing the 
herbs and grafs of the field, in his inward light he faw into their 


effences, ufe and properties, which were difcovered to him by 
their lineaments, figures and fignatures.’ 


Reader, if thou art a phyfician or botanift, thou wilt ftare at 
this; and wifh, no doubt,. that Sir Hans Sloan, Linnzus, or 


* Very judicioufly obferved this ; forthe man might have called Fa- 
cob long enough, if he had been out of hearing. 
Dr. 
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Dr. Hill, had profited a little by fuch wonderful kpowlege, fo 
wonderfully acquired ; but this was nothing to a Behmen, who, | 
in like manner, we are told, beheld the whole creation, and 
from that fountain of revelation afterwards wrote his book, De 
Signatura Rerum. Nay, he tells us himfelf, that he “ faw and 
knew the Being of all Beings, the Byfs and the Aby(s, and the 
eternal generation of the Holy Trinity, the defcent. and original 
of the world, and of all creatures through the divine wifdom,” 


Can our Readers want any farther information concernin 
Jacob Behmen? If they do, we muft refer to the work itfelf ; 
thinking it neceflary for us to fay no more, than that, * in the 
year 1594, he took to wife Catharine, the daughter of John 
Hunfhman, a citizen of Gorlitz, and had by her four fons, 
living in the ftate of matrimony thirty years, was killed by 
drinking too much water, and died in 1624, at Gorlitz, being 
fifty years of age; and was buried, as the Biographer particu- 
Jarly obferves, in the Church-yard.’ 

K-n-hk . 
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An Introduétion to the Art of Reading with Energy and Propriety, 
By John Rice. 8vo. 4s. ‘Tonton. fe, 


T is natural, as well as politic, for the profeflor of any art, 
to enhance its utility, and endeavour to give it importance 
with the public.. The celebrated Mr. Sheridan appeared to be 
very fenfible of the expediency of fuch meafures ; the profecution 
of which drew upon him, neverthelefs, a good deal of ludicrous 
feverity ; and perhaps in fome degree defeated its own end. Our 
Author, who feems to have taken the ftaff out of Mr. Sheridan’s 
hands, {peaks indeed fomewhat more modeftly, with regard to 
rhetoric and elocution in general. He does not appear, how- 
ever, to have a lefs opinion of his own merit and abilities in 
particular. But how far he will be able to execute what ‘his 
predeceflor feems to have failed ‘in, or at leaft hath left unfi- 
nifhed, we pretend not to conjecture. At the fame time we 
muft be permitted to fay, that we do not hold the art of oral 
delivery in fo low an eftimation as the learned: fometimes affect 
to do. A proper and expreflive mode of delivery, whether in 
{peaking or reading, is a polite, if not a fcholaftic accomplith- 
ment ; and, though it be not neceflarily accompanied with. pro- 
found erudition, it is not altogether fo fuperficial and infignifi- 
cant as is imagined. The truth is, we too generally affe& to 
decry the qualifications we are not pofiefled of; and it is very 
notorious, that fome of the beft fcholars and writers in this 
country, are the worlt fpeakers and readers in it. We readily 
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admit that their ftudies have been directed to the more intereft. 
ing and important object of the two ; and cannot forbear fmilin 
when we hear the graces of oratorial delivery exalted above the 
beauties of literary compofition. It does by no means follow, 
however, that the former are not worth cultivating : for certainly 
the ftudy of elocution is no more inferior to that of literature, 
than the ftudy of literature to that of fcience. The knowlege 
of things is doubtlefs as much fuperior to that of words, as that 
of words is to the mode of uttering them. An application to 
the ftudy of oral expreffion, may alfo be of great ufe, if fuch 
ftudy be properly directed, toward improving the ftate of our 
profody and afcertaining the pronunciation of our tongue; a 
matter of no little confequence, and in vain attempted by the 
learned in the dead languages. That there is reafon to expect 
fuch an effect may refult from it, will fufficiently appear by 
many. obfervations occafionally thrown out in the prefent per- 
formance; in which indeed its chief merit confifts: for though 
‘there ben appearance of method preferved through the whole, 
the Writer proceeds in a very defultory manner, though agree- 
able enough to the defign of an Introductory Efflay. We hall 
fele& a few of thofe paflazes, wherein our Author hath at- 
tempted to correct preceding writers, or hath ftarted any new 
or improveable hints for others. 


The firft point of any importance, in which Mr. Rice differs 
from thofe who have gone before him, is an abfolute and total 
diftin&tion between {peaking and finging; a diftin€&tion of the 
more confequence as it affects the nature of the accent, on which, 
if our Author be right, almoft all other writers muft neceffarily 
be wrong. 


¢ There is this difference between the modulation of found in 
fpeaking and finging, that the tones and cadencies of the 
latter are, by no means, applicable to the former. 


_ £J am not to learn that the ancients, as well as fome learned 
and ingenious critics among the moderns, have fuppofed a kind 
of mufical cadence, as applicable in a certain degree to /peaking 
and reading, as to vocal and even in/irumenial mufic. 


¢ I cannot help thinking, however, that we have’ fufficient 
teafon for embracing the oppofite opinion, and for making an 
effential diftinétion between fpeaking and finging, by banifhing 
all regular modulation of tone or tune from the tormer. 


© We are told by Lord Kaims, in his Elements of Criticifm, 
that the five vowels, with the fame extention of windpipe, but 
with different openings of the mouth, form a regular feries of 
founds, defcending from high to low in the following order, 
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i, e,a,0,u. His lordfhip gives it alfo as the opinion of Dio- 
nyfius of Halicarnaffus, that, in pronouricing i. ¢. without al- 
tering the aperture of the windpipe; the voice may vary, and 
extend itfelf to any diftance within the compafs of three notes 
and a half. | fi 


‘ But if the anatomifts be not miftaken, the tone of the 
voice is compleatly formed before it reach the mouth;' and is not 
by articulation made either more grave or acute. I do not there~ 
fore conceive how either the opinion of Dionyfius, or the affers 
tion of his lordfhip, can be true.—Indeed, in diftinguifhing 
pronunciation from finging, Lord Kaims himfelf obferves, ‘* the 
latter is carried on by notes, requiring each of them a different 
aperture of the windpipe:: while the notes belonging to the fora 
mer are exprefled by different apertures of the mouth, without 
varying the aperture of the windpipe.” 


_ © The author of Hermes, however, aflerts, with the anato- 
mifts, that articulation does not alter the tone; but that ¢¢ articula- 
tion is, in faét, nothing elfe than that form or character, acquired 
to fimple voice, by means of the mouth and its feveral organs, ‘the 
teeth, the tongue, the lips, &c.” Now, if this be the tafe, and 
the voice, after coming from the trachea, be made neither more 
grave nor acute in articulation, what kind of motes can thofe be, 
which his lordfhip fuppofes are formed by the apertures of ‘the 
mouth? Neither a Aigher nor lower note can proceed from the 
lips of the mouth, than ‘firft proceeds from the lips of ‘the 
glottis. , | : 


‘ He is miftaken therefore in fuppofing the voice, in pafling 
through the cavity of the mouth, acquires by articulation a 
different tone. It is true in general, as he affirms, ** that the 
air, in pafling through cavities, differing in fize, produceth va- 
rious founds, fome high, or fharp, fome low and flat: that a 
fmall cavity occafions a high found, and a large cavity a low 
found*,” His lordfhip, however, forgets to take along with 

him 


¢ * Doddart with the reft of the phyfiologifts, give’ us a. reafon why 
the tone of the voice is formed at the glortis.. Its.aperture is fo very 
fmall, in comparifon with the width of the trachea, that the air can 
never pet out of the latter without a prodigious compreflion, and of 
courfé an augmentation of its velocity; by. which means in pafling, it 
communicates an agitation to the. minute component parts of the lips of 
the glottis, to which it gives a kind of fpring, caufing them to make 
thofe vibrations in the pafling air which occafions the found? 

‘ Nowit is very evident that, in articulation, the vibrating air is never 
fo compreffed as to acquire_a degree of velocity capable of; altering the 
tone it acquired in pafling through the very {mall aperture of the glottis, 
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him the velocity with which it is-neceflary the air fhould pafs 
through thofe apertures, before it can poffibly occafion any 
found at all, in its paflage. 


‘ I cannot therefore agree with this ingenious critic, when 
he fays, that ‘‘ this difference between fpeaking and finging 
doth not hinder pronunciation #o borrow from finging, as a man 
fometimes is led to do, in exprefling a vehement paffion.”,. 


On the nature and ufe of accent, Mr. Rice particularly ob- 
ferves, that ‘ In the definition of accent, fome modern writers 
have followed the ancients, in pretending that it hath only to 
do with the inflections, or the Aigh and /ow tone of the voice: 
others again corfiné it altogether to time; while a third party 
fay, it confifts principally, if not altogether, in the loudnefs or 
foftnefs of its articulation. 


© The rhetoricians, indeed, object to this laft affertion, pres 
tending, that in this cafe we confound accent with. quantity. 
This, however, is not ftriétly true ; but fuppofing it were, as 
it is generally agreed that accent chiefly determines the quantity 
of Englifh fyllables, where is the impropricty? Certain it is, 


On the contraty, there is a vaft difproportion between that aperture and 
the cavity of the mouth, where found hath room to vibrate at large. 
Indeed, it might as well be pretended, that the toneof the voice muft 
be altered in paffing through a cafement, au entry, or anti-chamber, as 
that it may be changed from grave to acute, in pafling from the trachea 
through the mouth. Such notes or founds may indeed, by articulation, 
be rendered /onger or /horter, ftronger or weaker ; but the tone thereof 
will remain unvaried. i 3t0 | : 

‘ There is this difference between a mufical tone and an articulate 
found ; that the former is charat¢terized, and takes its effect from the 
velocity of the vibrations which ¢aufe it, without regard to the /um or 
duration of thofe vibrations : whereas the effeét of an articulate found 
depends not only on the velocity of fuch vibrations, or the number of 
them in any given time, but on the whele /um of {uch vibrations ; or, 
if I may fo venture to exprefs it, the momentum of the whole voice. 

* Hence, if a word, fpoken in a low key or tone, whofe vibrations 
are flow, did not longer affect the auditory nerves than another word 
fpoken in a higher key, it would be impoilible they fhould make the 
fame degree of impreffion, 7. ¢, be equally articulate and difting. 

« Let us fuppofe, for inflance, that che iourd of one word was natu- 
rally an oétave higher than another ; we fhould, in order to pronounce 
them equally audible.and dittinct, dwell swsce as long upon the Lavef 
as the bighef. The vibrations of a chord being ifochronal, the fame 
note is Janes founded whether thofe vibrations be ftopt or continued ; 
their difcontinuance affecting only the length of the note, But in pro- 
nunciation it is neceflary, that the duration of a found fhould be pro- 
portionate to its tone, in order to make it equally dilinG with any other 
of a different tone. | 
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that a fyllable may be very forcibly accented, and preferve the 
very fame tone of every other unaccented fyllable in the fen- 
tence. 


© If there be fo. great a difference between the profody of the 
ancients, and that of modern languages, that it is confefledly 
in vain to think of introducing the rules of the former into the 
Jacter, why mutt we ftrictly adhere to their diftinctions of ac- 
cent and. quantity; in direét oppofition to our own ears, and 
the dictates of common fenfe ?’ 


¢ Moft writers, (fays our Author) on the profody of our lan- 
guage, have deduced their rules from the Latin and Greek. Ic 
mutt appear: fomething ludicrous, however, if not ridiculous, 
to people divefted of claffical prejudices, to think that the pro- 
fody of a living-language fhozld.be formed upon that of a dead 
one. 


¢ With regard to a living language, a man hath nothing to 
do but to liften with attention, to be able, ina very fhort time, 
to judge, with tolerable accuracy, of the length of fimple founds. 
But with regard to a dead language, it is furely impoflible for 
any one to judge exaétly of the quantity of thofe fyllables, con- 
cerning whofe articulation almoft all nations differ both in 
opinion and practice. 


‘ Suppofing, however, that the mechanifm of the ancient 
verfification ihould fufficiently determine the quantity of the 
fyllables of ancient languages; yet I fhould be glad to know 
what influence fuch quantity muft neceflarily have over the fyl- 
lables of modern tongues. Is it that, being {pelt in the fame 
mannér, they muft be pronounced in the fame manner? It hath 
been already obferved, that the fame letters have not the fame 
found, even among contemporary languages-: how then are we 
to judge of the force of thofe made ufe of many ages ago e 


‘ In words, indeed, immediately derived from the Latin or 
Greek, there is all the reafon in the world for preferving the 


particular quantity of the fyllables, unlefs fuch a mode fhould 


contradict any general rule or eftablifhed mode of pronunciation 
in our own tongue: in which cafe, the propriety of abiding by 
a general rule, ought to fuperfede the confiderations of the ety- 
mology or orthoépy of a particular word ; and that, becaufe no 
word is properly naturalized, if the mode of pronouncing it differs 
from the common practice of pronouncing other Englith words 
fo fpelt ; fuch words, however frequently made ufe of, being in 
fact {till foreign. 

© But whatever may have been the rules by which the writers 
on Englith profody have determined the quantity of fyllables, the 
Rey. June, 1765. G g. following 
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following Remarks may ferve to fhew they are precarious aral 
defective. 


© In the firft place, the mode of eftimating the length of fyl- 
lables in Englifh hath been hitherto abfurd. [tis a very proper, 
as it is the only way of judging of the quantity of a fyllable in a 
dead language, to deduce it from the part it bears in the metre 
of the poets. But the harmony of Englifh numbers doth not 
depend altogether on the times of fts metrical feet ; fo it is ab- 
furd to think of deducing the length of the particular fyllables 
compofing them, from the place they occupy in the verfe. 


« Mr. Say, in his Treatife on the Harmony and Variety of 
Numbers; and after him, Mr. Mafon, on the fame fubject, 
tell us, that cu/lom and accent make thofe fyllables fhort which 
are naturally long, or contract a double time into a fingle one. 


« Again, we are told by the latter, that “* though a fyllable - 
be naturally fhort, yet if it be accented in the ordinary way of 
pronunciation, or the fenfe requires it to be read with an em» 
phafis, it becomes a Jong quantity.” 


¢ To thefe, I may add the authority of Mr. Samuel John- 
fon, who, in the grammar prefixed to his didtionary, tells us, 
that accent and quantity, in Englifh verfification, are the fame. 
For my part, however, I conceive that the furelt and moft 
fimple way of judging of the length of fyllables in a living lan- 
guage, is to appeal to the ear, and to the time taken up in their 
pronunciation. 


‘ It is very certain, that their natural leneth is increafed or 
diminifhed when they are connected together in a fentence, as 
the fenfe may require the voice to dwell on, or to haften over 
fuch fyllables, 7. ¢..as they are fignificant or infignificant. In- 
deed, the length of the whole claufe or fentence fhould, in the 
fame manner, be adapted to its importance in the whole dif- 
courfe. It is to be obferved, neverthelefs, that emphafis doth 
not confift in lengthening the fyllable, as thefe writers intimate, 
any more than in raifing its tone, according to others. but in: 
giving it force, or pronouncing it fu// and loud. 


‘ It is true that, to pronounce a fyllable as fad! and’ loud as 
poffible, we muft give it its whole natural length; but if this be 
exceeded, the confequence is not emphatical, but a feeble drawl. 
On the other hand, as to fyllables naturally fhort, no accent 
or emphafis can poffibly make them long : for inftance, the fyl- 
lables wel, rap, /op, what emphafis can convert them into weély. 
rape, fipe®-Again, what force of accent or emphafis can give 
the monofyllables and, hand, fand, the fame length as the laft 
Syllable im command?” | | 
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Our Author not only differs from other writers concerning 
the power of the accent, but alfo in regard to its ufe. Mr. Sheridan 
hath afferted in his Le&tures, agreeable to the common notion and 
practice of Jexicographers, that ‘ the ufe of accent, in our lan- 
guage, is not confined to quantity alone ; but it is alfo the chief 
mark by which words are diftinguifhed from fyllables. Or ra- 
ther, fays he, it is the very effence of words, which, without 
that, would be only fo many colleétions of fyllables: monofyl- 
lables being, according to this writer, mere articulate founds, 
unlefs they are accented. Itis true, he admits that this manner 
of diftinguifhing words from mere fyllables, is not neceflary, nor 
the only way by which it can be jive He prefers it, never- 
thelefs, to the natural method of making a perceptible paufe be- 
tween each word, agreeable to the practice of all modern na-~ 
tions. But if he had duly confidered this matter, fays our Au- 
thor, I conceive he would have found it impoffible to fpeak or 
read diftin@ly, without making fome little paufe between every 
word. It is well worth the pains to enquire, fays Mr. Sheridan, 
which of thefe methods are the beft, ‘* as it may turn our atten- 
tion to a point hitherto little confidered, and yet which is one of 
the greateft perfections of which pur Janguage has to boatt.” 


¢ Nownothing is more certain, than that this fuppofed perfeétion 
is altogether chimerical. He tells us, indeed, that there cannot be 
a more evident or precife diftin&tion than this of accent, nor one 
which can be executed with more eafe and certainty: It requires 
no nicety of ear, as in the diftinguifhing of tones, or meafurihg 
of time; it only demands that one fyllable fhould have greater 
ftrefs laid on it than others: for ‘* if any one places two equal 
accents on the fame word, it founds to our ear like two words,” 


© Now, for aught that appears in Mr. Sheridan’s Le@tures, it 
is poffible to accent a fyllable equally in either of his modes ; for 
if a fyllable be dwelt upon proportionably long, it will be gc- 
contall as ftrongly as if he had laid.a quick ftrefs on it, by what 
he calls his farp percuffion. Be this, however, as it will, I may 
venture fafely and boldly to deny, that ** we always hear as 
many words as we hear accents, or that Englifh words, pro- 
perly pronounced, have no more than one accent.” 


‘ The advocates for this {cheme may ftickle, indeed, for the 
inequality of the accent placed on two different fyllables of the 
fame word ; but I will appeal to every perfon that hath an ear, 
whether fuch difference will juftify this writer’s laying down 
fuch a propofition as a fundamental rule, upon which the very 
eflence of our words depends, and which is fo univerfal, that 
there is not afingle exception to it in our whole language, when 
the words are properly pronounced. : 
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¢ How would Mr. Sheridan, for inftance, pronounce the 
words fol'owing ? acquiesce, appe tain, cavalcade, circumvent, con- 
 defiend, difaltew, i immature, magazine: majquerade, reconcile. “Vhefe, 
‘and many other words, are fct down-in our vocabularies, as 
‘being accenied on the /af fyllable. Again, others are fet down 
as accented on ‘the firft tyMable ; fuch are’ archited?, aqueduct, 
- be ‘autify, di cunfpect, enterprize, interview, intimate, intercour fe, ma- 
*nifold, manufeript, vithodox, retrograde, Sc. 


¢ It is very evident, howeyer, on a bare repetition. of thefe 
words, that. they mi cht change lifts, or, with the fame propriety, 
be put into one. T hey are “all, indeed, equaily accented bath 
_on the. firft and the laft, and ‘very juttly fo;. for, if the end of 
emphafis and accent be to convey the moft fignificant parts of 
fentences and words forcibly and diftinétly to the ear, no reafon 
- can-be given why the firft and laft fyllables in thefe words fhould 


not be equally accented. 


¢ Nothing, indeed, cam be more deftructive of the principal 
end and inftitution of accent and emphafis, than the practice of 
‘-huddling the fignificant fyllables of a word together, in order to 
lay a fingle accent on one, perhaps the moft infignificant of the 
whole.. Yet nothing is more frequent than this vicious practice, 
swhich Mr, Sheridan’s rules naturally tend to promote. Thus, 
in forming derivatives of four fyllables from words of three, the 
{trefs.. of the accent is generally encreafed upon the third, (as 
that writer recommends) and diminifhed on the firft. By this 
method, however, the meaning of the word is totally Sores 
thus from cavalcade and mafquerade, fhould we form cavalcading, 
mafquerading, and pronounce them efter this erroneous manner, 
_the fignificant parts of the word would be hurried over, to fwell 
the found of a mere expletive or formal fyllable, common to all 
words fo modified, as is the cafe in words.ending in ation; thus 
exclamation , fermentition, vifitation, naturalization. 


* Is it not contrary to the very purpofes of fpeech, and even 
to common fenie,. to pretend, that the founds of the firft fyllables 
of thefe words, on which their meaning folely depends, fhould 
be weaker than the formal ma, ta, ZA, veick are common to a 
thoufand words of different meanings ?” 


Our Author Breer to enforce this argument by farther ex- 
amples,: and propofes the ufe of two accents, the grave and the 
acute, the former to be placed on fhort fyllables, ending with a 
conionant, and the latter on along fyllable ending with a vowel. 
He goes on next to confider the power and ufe of the accent in 
forming quantities in Englifh verfe. In treating of this head, 
he Say difapproves and explodes the method adopted by 

Mafon 
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Mafon and others, of {canning Eng!ith verfe by the Tambic, 
Trochaic and other feet of the. ancients. He makes fome re- 
marks on this fubjeét that may not be i improper to quote ; as, 
whether true or falfe,, they have at leaft the merit of novelty. 


¢ There is a paflage (fays Mr. Rice) in Adiiton’s Paradife Re- 
gain *d, wherein he introduces Satan, recommending to our Sa- 
viour, the ftudy of the Athenian Orators: 


Thofe ancient, whofe refifilefs eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie,. _ 
Shook th’ arfenal and fulmin’d over Greece, 
To Macedon, and Artaxerxes” throne. ° 


© In expatiating on the beauty of thefe lines, it hath been ob- 
ferved, that Milton hath here ‘* defcribed the hafty changes. of 
the paffions and counfels of the ancient orators, in the very 
movements of his verfe; at the fame time expreffing the vim 
Demojihenis, the force, or .vehemence, of Demofthenes, in the 
mere fituation of the words fierce and re/ifle/s, with an equal 
burft of thunder fhaking the arfenal, and light’ning at once over 
Greece to Macedon, and the diftant throne of Artaxerxes ; that 
is, in-the appréhenfion of thofe ages, from. one end of the earth 
to another, with a like vebemence, ’ Propriety and rapidity of 
numbers,” 


¢ That thefe verfes contain much of that chemence, propricty, 
and rapidity of expreffion,; which is imputed to them, 1 do rea- 
dily admit; but if the numbers, of which.they are compofed, 
are juftly eftimated by: the fucceffion of long and fhort fyllables, 
I cannot fee how their-force or propriety. depends merely on 
their numbers: for certain it.is, that the harmony and mode of 
expreffion in the following verfes are totally different; and yet 
there is exaétly the fame fucceffion of long and fhort fyllables, 
or the fame numbers in them as in the preceding : 


The lofty thip 
Rode buoyant o’er the liquid element, 
Wafted by winds, that blew in fymphony : 
Not goflamers e’er wanton’d in the breeze 
So placid, as her artificial wings. 





¢ The reader will fee that, in this imitation, I have not taken 
the liberty to fubftitute accent for quantity; but have preferred 
not only the fame fucceflion of long and fhort fyllables, but 
have placed the very accents in the fame parts of the lines, and 
haye ‘even imitated the founds, as far as the fubject would ad- 
mit. This will be more con{picuous on viewing them clofer 
tog ether. ; 
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_ — _ vw , vw u - 
Thofe Aarsint, whofe refiftlefs Eloquence 
- - - wv /wu u- 
Rode buoyant o'er the liquid Kicment, 


Jue 


/ ; / 
Wielded at Will that fierce Democratie, 
4/wu / v ST ‘abe 6 vu 
Wafted by Winds, that blew in Symphony, 
/ fy uv fey vw - 
Shook th’ Arfenal and fulmin’d over Greece, 
fw vu iw vu _ 
Not Gofamers eer wanton'd in the Breeze 
vu ci). & 
To Macedon, and Artaxerxes’ Throne ; 
v /v vv f/ulfy _ 
So placid, as her artificial wings. 
¢ We find none of the Powers of thunder and lightning, 
that 
Shook th’ arfena!, and fulmin'd over Greece, 
To Macedon, and Artaxerxes’ throne ; 


in the numbers of the correfponding lines, 


Not goflamers e’er wanton’d in the breeze 
So placid, as her artificial wings. 


¢ And yet the accents, and even literal confttu&tian of the 
fyllables, aré very nearly the fame. 

‘ It is very evident, on thus comparing thefe two paffages, 
that fomething more than time riuft énter into the compdfition 
of Englith numbers. I am, indeed, furprifed to find this an- 
cient criterion of quantity, fo much infifted on, as it is, by 
writers who have been reduced to the neceflity of conftantly 
breaking through their own rules, to accommodate the fyllables 
in fome verfes, to their imaginary numbers. 


¢ The following verfes Mr, Mafon calls Anapeftic, .and feang 
thus ; , | 7 


‘With Hearts bold and ftout, 
‘We'll repel the vile Rout, 
“And follow fair Liberty’s Call ; 
“We'll ruth on the Foe, | 
“And deal Death in each Blow, 
“Till Conquett, and Honour, crown ail. 
¢ According to this method of fcanning, the wards bold, we’, 
wile, fair, deal, each, crown, which are all naturally long fyl- 
lables, and moft of them emphatical befides, are yet marke 
fort. On the otber hand, the laft fyllable in repel is made long, 
though naturally fhort, and pot to be lengthened by the accent ; 
as 
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as are alfo the firft fyllables in follow, liberty, conque/?, and henour ; | H 
all of the fame nature. Nothing, furely, can be more palpable (i 4 
than the abfurdity of making pe/ long in the very fame line in a 
which vile is made fhort! The fame may be faid of deal and 
death; the former of which is made fhort, and the latter long. 





* In {peaking of verfes, written for mufic, Mr. Mafon very : 
judicioufly obferves, that the length of the notes and fyllables " 
| 





fhould be adapted to each other. But let us fuppofe that the 
above ftanza were thus fet to mufic; how would it found if fung, 
in recitative? Muft not fome of the fyllables be lengthened, and 
others contracted in their articulation thus? 
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With Hartes buld and flout, | wel re- pele the vil rout, 
And folo Ser Leeburtis Call; ‘ 

Wel rufbe on the Foe, a!) 

And del Deathe in ech Blow, 

Till Coneque/?, and Honer, crun all. 





* The reader will judge how far nature or truth are confulted 
in fuch a fyftem of profody *. 


‘ It is needlefs to multiply examples, in order to fet this dif- 
ference between ancient and modern numbers in a ftronger point 
of view. It is, therefore, a vain and fruitlefs attempt to make 
one the criterion of the other; nor have the modern poets, who 
| have endeavoured to imitate the numbers of the ancients, been 
lefs fuccefsful in their compofitions, than the critics, who have 
| endeavoured to reconcile the numbers of modern ‘and ancient 
. poetry-to the fame ftandard. As the ill fuccefs of the former, 
however, hath fufficiently fhewn, that modern languages do 
not admit of a kind of verfe altogether dependent on long and 





* Not that the Author denies the exiftence of this fpecies of verfe ; on 
the contrary, he deems the following flanza as purely Anapzilic as our 
Janguage will permit, or the critics may require : 

We are lazy and ftout, 

So that hearing a Ront, 
Of a Bull, or a Bear, let it be ; 
With Delight we partake, 
Of the Sports of the Wake, 


Very joyous, indulging our Glee, 
Ge4 
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fhort fyllables ; fo one would have thought the latter might have 
been thence induced to confult mature, rather than authority, in 
their fature tracts on this fubject. 


¢ Not that I deny the real exiflence of this {pecies of modu- 
lation; but what [contend for, is, that fuch meafures are 
merely mufical, and not poetical; being adapted folely to fuch 
verfes as are written to be fung. it is very eafy to write Englith 
Anapettic verfes; but the above are not fuch, becaufe they 
cannot be properly fet to mufic, without altering the natural 
length of the fyllables. It is alfo pofible to write Jambic, Tro- 
chaic, Hexameter, and every other fpecies of ancient verfe, in 
Englifh;. but, while emphafis and accent have fo great 3 fhare 
in the ¢onipofition of our numbers; a bare attention ‘to the 
length of {yllables would make but very lame and imperfeé 
verfes,’ 


We fhould here clofe our account of this performance, having 
given fufficient {pecimens of it to enable the Reader to form fome 
judgment of the Author’s abilities, but we muft not pafs alto- 
gether unnoticed * The fketch of a plan for eftablifhing a crite- 
rion, by which the pronunciation of languages may ‘be afcer- 
tained; and in particular that of the Englith tongue, reduced 
to a fixt ftandard.’ This fketch is added by way of appéndix ; 
the Author pretending to have difcovered that there are, but 
fixteen diftinét founds in the Englifh tongue, under one of 
which foun's every fyllable in our whole Janguage. is com- 
prized. If this be fact, it may lead to a very concife method of 
reducing our pronunciation to rules, and of facilitating its ac- 
quifition to foreigners. “The farther illuftration of this fketch, 
however, is referved for a grammar and dictionary, which, it 
feems, the Author propoles to execute on a like plan. 


K ~n-k 





Refic&ions on the Painting and Sculpture of the Greeks: With In- 
“fruétions for the Cannciffeur, and an Ejjay on Grace in Works ¢ 
Art. Tranflated from ihe German Original of the Abbé Winkel- 
mann, Librarian of the Vatican, F.R.S8. &c. By Henry 
Fuffeli, A.M. 8vo. 55.. boards, Millar. 


T may be thought difficult, at this time of day, to advance 
any thing new or important, on.fubjects fo frequently and 
varioufly treated of, as the arts of antiquity. It is true, that 
fcarce an anecdote of the ancient artifts remains, that hath not 
been often repeated, and hafdly any comparifon of their works 
is to be made with thofe of the moderns, that hath not fuggefted 
itfelf 
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it‘elf to one or other of the:numerous) writers: on thefe curious 
topics. “There is a wide difference; however, between the re- 
lation of mere facts, with:a vague and fuperficiah application of 
them, and that profound inveftigation of :their truth and pro- 
pricty, which is:neceflary to lead us to thetrue. principles of 
grace and beauty; on theadoption of which the fuccefs both of 
ancient and modern artifts depends, It is true the difcovery of 
Herculaneum hath afforded opportunities, to the prefent age, 
of being fomewhat farther acquainted with the fculpture and 
painting of the ancients. It hath contributed alfo, nota Jittle, 
to revive the fpirit of fuch inveftigations and enquiries; in 
many of which the truly ingenious, and among thofe the Abbé 
Winkelmann, have been fuccefsful. It is not long fince our 
Author firft publifhed his Reflections on the Painting and Sculp- 
ture of the Greeks; a tract of no great extent, and written 
with all that clofenefs.and concifenefs'of exprefhon,; which is 
ufual to men. perfedtly verfed. in their fubjeéi, and writing for 
the ule of adepts*. Prepofleflion and opinion prevail, however, 
fo much in matters of ta/ie, that our learned Abbé foon found 


himfelf under the necefity of illuftrating his obfervations,.and ~ 


defending his own judgment, againft the numerous objections 
that.were made. to-his treatife. “The publication of thefe ob- 
jections he imputes to an anonymous writer; but the ftyle and 
manner of the Objector are fo much like thofe of our Author, that 
fome may be led.to conjeCture, he might himfelf colleét fuch ob- 
jeGions together, . with a view to the reply, which he intended 
to make; and which is here annexed, together with the Ob- 
jector’s letter in anfwer to the RefleGtions firft publithed. 


The Abbé Winkelmann is.a profefled, not to fay enthufiaftic, 
admirer of the ancients ; the imitation of whom, he. declares to 
be the only way. for the moderns to become great. Agreeable to this 
prepoflefiion in. favour of the Greeks, he fets out with an attempt 
to perfuade us that nature itfelf bad attained in-Greece.a peculiar 
degree of perfection, fuperior to its.ftate in other nations. ¢ It is 
to the Greek climate, fays he, we owe,the production of Taste, 
and from thence it ‘fpread at length over all the politer world. 
Every invention, communicated by foreigners to that natin, 
was but the feed of what it became afterwards, changing both 
its nature and fize ina country, chofén, as Plato fays, by Mi- 
nerva, to be inhabited by the Greeks, as productive of every 


kind of genius. 


‘ But this TasTE was not’only original among the Greeks, 


* We learn from the foreign journalifts, that the principal of thefe 
reflections were alfo publifhed in the form of letters, in the’ Italian lan- 
guage. } 
but 
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_ but feemed alfo quite peculiar to their country: it feldom went 
abroad without lofs, and was long ere it imparted its kind in- 
fluences to more diftant climes. It was, doubtiefs, a ftranger 
to the northern zones, when Painting and Sculpture, thofe off- 
fprings of Greece, were defpifed there to fuch a degree, that 
_ the moft valuable pieces of Corregio ferved only for blinds to the 
windows of the royal {tables at Stockholm.’ 


Even an ancient Roman ftatue, continues our Author, com- 
pared to a Greek one, will generally appear like Virgil’s Diana 
‘amidft her Oreads, in comparifon of the Nauficaa of Homer, 
whom he imitated. Nay, ‘ it is not only Nature which the 
votaries of the Greeks find in their works, but ftill more, fome- 
thing fuperior to nature ; ideal beauties, brain-born images, as 
Proclus fays. 


* The moft beautiful body of ours would perhaps be as much 
inferior to the moft beautiful Greek one, as Iphicles was to his 
brother Hercules. The forms of the Greeks, prepared to beauty, 
by the influence of the mildeft and pureft fky, became perfectly 
elegant by their early exercifes. ‘Take a Spartan youth, fprung 
from heroes, undiftorted by fwaddling-cloths ; whofe bed, from 
his feventh year, was the earth, familiar with wreftling and 
fwimming from his infancy ; and compare him with one of our 
young Sybarits, and then decide which of the two would be 
deemed worthy, by an artift, to ferve for the model of a The- 
feus, an Achilles, or even a Bacchus. The latter would pro- 
duce a Thefeus fed on rofes, the former a Thefeus fed on flefh, 
to borrow the expreffion of Euphranor. 


‘ The grand games were always a very ftrong incentive for 
every Greek youth to exercife himfelf. Whoever afpired to the 
honours of thefe was obliged, by the laws, to fubmit to a trial 
of ten months at Elis, the general rendezvous; and there the 
firft rewards were commonly won by youths, as Pindar tells us. 
To be like the god-like Diagoras, was the fondeft wifh of every 
youth. 


_ © Behold the fwift Indian outftripping in purfuit the hart: 
how brifkly his juices circulate! how flexible, how elaftic his 
nerves and mufcles ! how eafy his whole frame! Thus Homer 
draws his heroes, and his Achilles he eminently marks for 
“* being fwift of foot.” 


‘ By thefe exercifés the bodies of the Greeks got the great and 
manly Contour obferved in their ftatues, without any bloated 
corpulency. The young Spartans were bound to appear every 
tenth day naked before the Ephori, who, when they perceived 
any inclinable to fatnefs, ordered them a fcantier diet; nay, it 
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was one of Pythagoras’s precepts, to beware of growing too 
corpulent ; and, perhaps for the fame reafon, youths afpiring to 
wreftling-games were, in the remoter ages of Greece, during 
their trial, confined to to a milk diet. 


¢ They were particularly cautious in avoiding every deforming 
cuftom ; and Alcibiades, when a boy, refufing to learn to play 
on the flute, for fear of its difcompofing his features, was fol- 
lowed by all the youth of Athens. : 


_ © In their drefs they were profeffed followers of nature. No 
modera ftiffening habit, no {queezing ftays hindered nature from 
forming eafy beauty; the fir knew no anxiety about their 

attire, and from their loofe and fhort habits the Spartan. girls 

got the epithet of Phanomorides. . 


¢ We know what pains they took to have handfome children, 
but want to be acquainted with their methods: for certainly 
Quillet, in his Callipady, falls fhort of their numerous expe- 
dients. They even attempted changing blue eyes to black ones, 
and games of beauty were exhibited at Elis, the rewards con- 
fifting of arms confecrated to the temple of Minerva. 


‘ Thofe difeafes which are deftructive of beauty, were more- 
over unknown to the Greeks. There is not the leaft hint of 
the fmall-pox, in the writings of their phyficians ; and Homer, 
whofe. portraits are always fo truly drawn, mentions not one 
pitted face. Venereal plagues, and their daughter the Englifh 
malady, had not yet names. 


¢ And muft we not then, confidering every advantage which 
nature beftows, or art teaches, for forming, preferving, and 
improving beauty, enjoyed and applied by the Grecians; muft 
we not then confefs, there is the ftrongeft probability that the 
beauty of their perfons excelled all we can have an idea of ?” 


According to this Writer alfo, not only nature was favour- 
able to the Greeks in the beautiful formation of their perfons ; 
but their manners and political inftitutions equally contributed 
to give them thofe advantages, which were neceflary to the per- 
fection of the arts. ¢ In vain, fays he, would nature dotece 
her nobleft offsprings, in a country where rigid laws would 
choak her progreffive growth, as in Egypt, that pretended pa- 
rent of fciences and arts: but in Greece, where, from their 
garlieft youth, the happy inhabitants were devoted to mirth and 
pleafure, whete narrow-fpirited formality never reftrained the 
liberty of manners, the artift enjoyed nature without a veil, 


‘ The Gymnafies, where, fheltered by public modefty, the 
youths exercifed themfelves naked, were the fchools of art. 
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Thefe the philofopher frequented, as well as the artift. Socra- 
tes for the inftruction of a Charmides, Autolycus,. Lyfis ;, Phi- 
dias for the improvement of his ait by their beauty, Here he 
ftudied the elafticity of the mufcles, the ever varying motions. 
of the frame, the outlines of fair forms, or the Contour left by 
the young wrefiler upon the fand. Here beautiful nakednefs 
appeared with fuch a livelinefs of expreffion, fuch truth'and va- 
riety of fituations, fuch a noble air of the body, as it would be 
ridiculous to look for in any hired model of our academies. 


¢ Truth fprings from the feelings of the heart. ‘‘What fha- ° 
dow of it therefore can the modern artift hepé for, by relying 
upon a vile model, whofe foul is either too bafe to feel, or‘téo 
ftupid to exprefs the paffions, the fentiment his obje&'claims? 
unhappy he ! if experience and fancy fail him. 


¢ The beginning of many of Plato’s dialogues, fuppofed’ to 
have been held in the Gymnafies, cannot raife our admiration 
of the generous fouls of the Athenian youth, withdut piving us, — 
at the fame time, a {trong prefumption of a fuitable noblenefs 
in their outward carriage and bodily exercifes. 


¢ The faireft youths danced undreffed on the theatre; and 
Sophocles, the great Sophocles, when young, was the firft who 
dared to entertain his fellow-citizens in this manner. Phryné 
went to bathe at the Eleufinian games, expofed to the eyes’ of 
all Greece, and rifing from the water became the model : of 
Venus Anadyomene. During certain folemnitics the® roung 
Spartan maidens danced naked before the young men: draties 
this may feem, but will appear more. probable, when we: con- 
lider that the Chriftians of the primitive church, both men and 
women,, were dipped together. in the fame font. | 


‘© Then every folemnity, every feftival, afforded thé artift 
opportunity to familiarize himfelf with all the beauties of 


nature.’ 


Thefe frequent occafions of: obferving nature, fays our Aus 
thor, taught the Greeks to goon ftill farther. “They began to 
form “certain general ideas of beauty, with regard to tlie pro- 
portions of the inferiour parts, as wel] as of the whole frame: 
thefe‘they raifed above the reach of mortality, according to the 
fuperiour model of fome ideal nature.. Thus Raphael formed his 
Galatea, as we learn by his'letter to Count Baltazar Caftiglione, 
where he fays, * Beauty being fo feldom found among the fair; 
I avail myfelf of a certain ideal image.’ “=, 


< Let any one, (continues the Abbé) fagacious enough to 
pierce into the depth of art, compare the-whole fyftem of the 
: Greek 
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Greek figures with that of the moderns, by which, as they fay, 
-nature alone is imitated; good heaven ! what a number of ne- 
oleéted beauti¢s will he not-difcover |! 


¢ For inftance, in moft of the modern figures, if the {kin 
happens to be any where prefled, you fee there feveral little 
{mart wrinkles: when, on the contrary, the fame parts, prefled 
in the fame manner on Greek ftatues, by their foft undulations, 
- form at laft but one noble preflure. . Thefe mafter- pieces never 
fhew-us the fkin. forcibly ftretched, but foftly embracing. the 
firm ficth, which fills it up-without any tumid expanfion, and 
-harmonioufly follows its direction. There the fkin .never,. as on 
modern bodies, appears in plaits diftinct from the fléth. 


< Modern works are’ likewife diftinguifhed from the antient 
by parts; a crowd of {mall touches and dimples too fenfibly 
‘drawn. In antient works you find thefe diftributed with fparing 
‘fagacity, and, as relative to a ¢ompleter and more perfeé& na- 
‘ture, offered but as hints, nay, often perceived only by the 
learned. f 


© The probability ftill increafes, that the bodies of the Greeks, 
as well. as the works of their artifts, were framed with. more 
unity of fyftem, a nobler harmony of parts, and a completene{s 
of the whole, above our lean tenfions and hollow wrinkles. 


¢ Probability, ’tis true, is all we can pretend to: but it de- 
ferves the attention of our artifts and connoifleurs the rather, as 
the veneration profeffed for the antient monuments is commonly 
imputed to prejudice, and not to their excellence; as if the nu- 
mérous ages, during which they have mouldered, were the only 
motive for-beftowing on them exalted praifes, and fetting them 
up for the ftandards of imitation. 


© Such as would fain deny to the Greeks the advantages both 
of a more perfect nature and of ideal beauties, boaft of the fa- 
mous Bernini, as their great champion. He was of opinion, 
-befides, that nature was pofiefied of every requifite, beauty ; the 
only {kill being to difcover that. He boafted of having got rid 
. of a prejudice concerning the Medicean. Venus, whofe charms 
he at, firft thought peculiar ones; but, afier many careful re- 
fearches, difcovered them now and then in nature. | 


‘ He was taught then, by the Venus, to difcover beauties in 
common nature, which he had formerly thought peculiar to 
that flatue, and but for it, never would bave fearched for them. 
. Follows it not from thence, that the beauties of the Greek fta- 
- tues being difcovered with lefs. difficulty than thofe of nature, 
are of courfe more affecting ; not fo diffufed, but more harmo- 
nioufly united? and if this be true, the pointing out-of nature 
9 as 
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‘as chiefly imitable, is leading us into a more tedious and be- 
wildered road to the knowlege of perfect beauty, than fetting 
up the ancients for that purpofe: confequently Bernini, by ad- 
hering too ftritly to nature, acted againft his own principles, 
as well as obftructed-the progrefs of his difciples.’ 


In anfwer to thefe reflections, on the more perfe& nature of 
the Greeks, the objector affects to rally the Author for want of 
perfpicuity and precifion, as well as for neglecting to authenti- 
cate the faéts he hath fometimes advanced. Among feveral 
other remarks of this kind, he obferves, that his refearches con- 
cerning the myfterious art, faid to be praétifed among the 
Greeks; of changing blue eyes into black ones, have not fuc- 
ceeded to his with. ‘ I find it mentioned (fays the objector) 
but once, and that only by the bye, by Diofcorides. ‘The au- 
thor, by clearing up this art, might perhaps have thrown a 
greater luftre over his treatife, than by producing his new me- 
thod of ftatuary. He had it in his power to fix the eyes of the 
Newtons and Algarottis, on a problem worth their attention, 
and to engage the fair fex, by a difcovery fo advantageous to 
their charms, efpecially in Germany, where, contrary to Greece, 
large, fine, blue eyes are more frequently met with than black 
ones. . 


¢ There was a time when the fafhion required to be green 
eyed ; : 
Et fi bel oeil vert SF riant & clair: 
sbesitethe-Covesy,-ehant— 


But I do not know whether art had any thare in their colouring. . 


And as to the fmall-pox, Hippocrates might be quoted, if 
grammatical difquifitions fuited my purpofe. 


© However, I think, no effeéts of the fmall-pox on a face.can 
be fo much the reverfe of beauty, as that defe& which the Athe- 
nians were reproachfully charged with, viz. a buttock as pitiful 
as their face was perfect. Indeed nature, in fo {cantily fupply- 
ing thofe parts, feemed to derogate as’much frem the Athenian 
beauty, as, by her lavifhnefs, from that of the Indian Enoto- 


cets, whofe ears, we are told, were large enough to ferve them 
for pillows. 


‘ As for opportunities to ftudy the nudities, our times, I 
think, afford as advantageous ones as the Gymnafies of the 
ancients. "Tis the fault of our artifts to make no ufe of that 
propofed to the Parifian artifts, viz. to walk, during the fum- 
mer feafon, along the Seine, in order to have a full view of thé 
naked parts, from the fixth to the-fiftieth year,’ 
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In the Author’s reply to the above objections of his antagonift, 
he gives them all the weight they deferve; adducing neverthe- 
lefs feveral corroborating circumftances to prove what he had 
afferted. At the fame time he admits that, with regard to this 
point, probability was all he pretended to; as it cannot be fully 
demonttrated, notwithftanding all the affiftance of hiftory. 


The fecond point our Author infifts on, is a manifeft fupe- 
riority in the characteriftics of the works of the Grecian artifts , 
the imitation of which he recommends to the moderns, rather 
than the immediate imitation of nature. On this fubject of 
imitation, which our Author makes the third point under con- 
fideration, he obferves, that ‘ The imitation of beauty is either 
reduced to a fingle object, and is individual, or, gathering ob- 
fervations from fingle ones, compo/es of thee one whole. The for- 
mer we call copying, drawing a portrait; “tis the ftraight way 
to Dutch forms and figures; whereas the other leads to general 
beauty, and its ideal images, and is the way the Greeks took. 
But there is ftill this difference between them and us: they en- 
joying daily occafions of feeing beauty, (fuppofe even not fu- 
perior to ours) acquired thofe ideal riches with lefs toil than we, 
confined as we are to a few and often fruitlefs opportunities, 
ever can hope for. It would be no eafy matter, I-fancy, for 
our nature, to produce a frame equal in beauty to that of An- 
tinous ; and fyrely no idea can foar above the more than human 
proportions of a deity, in the Apollo of the Vatican, which is a 
compound of the united force of nature, genius, and art. 


‘ Their imitation difcovering in the one every beauty diffufed 
through nature, fhewing in the other the pitch to which the 
moft perfect nature can elevate herfelf, when foaring above the 
fenfes, will quicken the genius of the artift, and fhorten his‘dif- 
ciple-fhip: he will learn to think and draw with confidence, 
fecing here the fixed limits of human and divine beauty. . 


‘ Building on this ground, his hand and fenfes directed b 
the Greek rule of beauty, the modern artift goes on the fureft 
way to the imitation of nature. The ideas of unity and per- 
fection, which he acquired in meditating on antiquity, will 
help him to combine, and to ennoble ‘the more fcattered and 
weaker beauties of our nature.’ 


The fourth object of thefe reflections is the ufe of allegory in 
painting ; which is highly commended by our Author, when 
attended with ingenuity and propriety. The objector makes 
feveral obfervations on the errors and abfurdities to be met with 
in allegorical painting; but as he argues againft the ufe of an 
art merely from the abufe of it, our Author finds no difficulty 
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in fetting afide his arguments. The remarks of our ingenious 
Abbé, on this head, are clofed with the following advice to the 
artifts, ‘Let the artift’s pencil, like the pen of Ariftotle, be 
impregnated with reafon; that, after having fatiated the eye, he 
may nousifh the mind: and this he may obtain by allegory ; 
invefting, not hiding his ideas. Then, whether he chufe fome 
poetical object bimfelf, or follow the diétates of others, he fail 
be infpired by his art, /bal! be fired with the flame brought down 
from heaven by Prometheus, /hall entertain the'votary of art, 
‘and inftruct the mere:lover of it.’ ? 


From_our Author’s inftru&tions for the connoiffeur, and his 
remarks on grace, we fhall felect.the following paflages, as far- 
ther proofs of his. acknowledged tafte and abilities. 


€ You call yourfelf a Connoiffeur, and the firft thing you gaze 
at, in confidering works of art, is the workmanfhip, the deli- 
cacy of the pencilling, or the polifh given by the chitlel. It 
as the idea howéver, its grandeur or meannefs, its dignity, 
tnefs, or unfitnefs, that ought firft to have been examined: 
for induftry and talerits are independent of each other. A piece 
of painting or fculpture cannot, merely on account of its having 
been laboured, claim more merit than a book of the fame fort. 
To work curioufly, and with unneceflary refinements, is as little 
the mark of'a great artift, as to write learnedly is that of a great 
author. An image anxioufly finifhed, in every minute trifle, 
may be fitly compared to a treatife crammed with quotations of 
books; that perhaps were never read. Remember this, and 
you will not be amazed at the laurel leaves of Bernini’s 
Apollo and Daphne, nor at the net held by Adams’s ftatue of 
water at Potzdam: you will only be convinced that workman- 
fhip, is not the ftandard which diftinguifhes the antique from the 
modern. , 





© Be attentive to. difcover whether an artift had ideas of his 
own, or only copied thofe of others; whether he knew the 
chief aim of all art, beauty, or blundered through the dirt of 
vulgar forms; whether he performed like a man, or played only 


like a child. 


¢ Books may be written, and works of art executed, ata 
very fall expence of ideas. A painter may mechanically paint 
a Madonna, and pleafe ; and a profeflor, in the fame manner, 
may write metaphyfics to the admiration. of a thoufand ftudents. 
But would you know whether an artilt deferves his name, leét 
him invent, let him do the fame thing repeatedly : for as one 
feature may modify a mien, fo, by changing the attitude of one 
Limb, the artift may give a new hint towards a characteriftic 
diitinction 
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diftin&tion of two figures, in other refpecéts exactly the fame, 
and prove himfelf a man.. Plato, in Raphael’s Athenian fchool, 
but flightly moves his finger: yet hé means enough, and infi- 
nitely more than all Zucchari’s meteors. For as it requires 
more ability to fay much in a few words, than to do the con- 
trary; and as good fenfe delights rathet in things than fhews, 
it follows, that one fingle figure may be thé theatre of all an 
artift’s fkill : though, by all that is ftale and trivial *! the bulk 
of painters would think it as tyrannical to be fometirhes confined 
to two or three figures, in great only, as the ephemeral writers 
of this age would grin at the propofal of beginning the world 
with their own private ftock, all public hobby-horfes laid afide : 
for fine cloaths make the beau. *Tis hence that moft young 
artifts, 


Enfranchis'd from their tutor’s care, 


choofe father to make their entrance with fome perplex’d com- 
pofition, than with one figure ftrongly fancied and mafterly 
executed. But let him, who, content to pleafe the few, wants 
not to earn either bread or applaufe from a gaping mob, let him 
remember that the management of a ** /ittle” more or lefs really 
diftinguifhes artift from artift ; that the truly fenfible produces a 
multiplicity, as well. as quicknefs and delicacy of feelings, 
whilft the dafhing quack tickles only feeble fenfes and callous 
ae: he may confequently be great in fingle figures, in 
the fmalleft compofitions, and new and various in repeating 
things the moft trite. Here I fpeak out of the mouth of the 
ancients: this their works teach: and both eur writers and 
painters would come nearer them, did not the one bufy them- 
felves with their words only, the other with their proportions.’ 


Grace, our Author calls the harmony of agent and action. 
« It is (fays he) a general idea: for whatever reafonably pleafes 
in things and actions is gracious. Grace is a gift of heaven ; 
though not like beauty, which muft be born with the pofieflor : 
whereas nature gives only the dawn, the capability of this. 
Education and reflection form it by degrees, and cuftom may 
give it the fanction of nature. As water, 


That leaft of foreign principles partakes, 
Is beft: 


So Grace is perfect when moft fimple, when freeft from finery, 
conftraint, and affeéted wit. Yet always to trace nature through 
the vaft realms of pleafure, or through all the windings of cha- 


* This method of fwearing in print, adopted by the Author or his 
Tranflator, is fale and trivia! erough. 


Rev. June, 1765. Hh racters, 
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racters, and circumftances infinitely various, feems to require 
‘too pure and candid a tafte for this age, cloyed with pleafure, in 
its judgments either partial, local, capricious, or incompetent. 
‘Tihen Jet it fuffice to fay, that-Grace.can never live where the 
pafions rave ; that beauty and tranquillity of foul are the centre 
of its powers. By this Cleopatra fubdued Cafar; Anthon 
flighted Octavia and the world for this; it breathes cheaigh 
every line of Xenophon; Thucydides, it feems, difdained its 
charms ; to Grace Apelles and Corregio owe immortality; but 
Michael Angelo was blind to it; though all the remains of an- 
tient art, even thofe of but middling merit, might have fatis- 
fied.him, that Grace alone places them above the reach of mo- 
dern fkill.’ 

It is, for this reafon, which our Author illuftrates. by various 
examples, that he advifes our modern artifts to be ever attentive 
to facrifice to the’ Graces. ‘At Athens (fays he) the Graces 
ftood eaftward in a facred place. - Qur artifts fhould place them 
over their work-houfes; wear them in their rings; and court 
their fovereign charms to their Jaft breath.’ Such ‘is, in gene- 
ral, the defign and fubftance of thefe Reflections. 


In this publication is contained alfo an account of a mummy, 
in the Royal Cabinet of Antiquities at Drefden ; concerning the 
‘infcriptions on which, M. Winkelmann differs from Kircher, 


Della Valle, and others. : 
| | K-n-k 





Confiderations onthe Policy of Entails in Great Britain 3 cccafisnéd 
by a Scheme to apply for a Statute to let the Entails of Scotland die 
out, on thé Demife of the Poffeffors and Heirs now exifling. “ By 
John Dalrymple Efq; 8vo. 1s. 6d. Edinburgh printed 
by Kincaid, and fold by Baldwin, &c. London. 


rious productions, of intimating our diflike to the policy 
of Entails, we were not a little eager to fee what a writer of 
approved abilities could. offer in their favour. But natwith- 
ftanding all our partiality to this ingenious Author, we are 
forced to corfefs that the confiderations before us are, in our 
judgment, fpecious, laboured and .inconclufive. ~ He hag con- 
jured up a number of frightful confequences, which, as he ap- 
prehends, would attend the letting Entails die out, and to 
each of which we might fafely anfwer, on fequitur. Were we 
to enter into a formal confutation of each, we fhould exceed the 
bounds of the treatife we are reviewing, therefore we can only 
take 


. S we have had frequent occafions, in our accounts of va- 
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take fhoticé of a few detached ‘arguments, which do not feem 
favourable to the dodtrine he would eftablifh. . | 


Among other confequences, of letting Entails die out, he fup- 
pofes, that.‘ money would.sife in its value, or in other,wardsy 
the intereft of money-would be heightened.’ And he concludes, 
that the entailing of lands djminifhes two, fources of demand for 
yioney, yiz,, the call foranency to purchafe land, and, the,calk ' 
for money to fquander; becaufe, fays he, people would,not,be 
fond of borrowing money to.purCchafe Jand at an high price, and 
men under Entails cannot fquander more than their annual re- 
venye.. Now, that men under Entails cannot fquander more 
than their annual revenue, is a propofition refuted by the dif- 
trefles of many unfortunate creditors, who are in confcience juft 
claimants to that eftate which the Heir in Tail enjoys free from * 
incumbranees : and this is one of the principal mifchiefs of En- 
ils, or the heir is not bound to‘pay the debts of his anceftor, 

(6 eff advancing the value of money, it is poffible that the 
bringing more*land into the market might be attended with this 
confequence, but this would be a mere temporary effe& ; and 
both land and money would foon find their wonted level. : 


' Another confequence. be points out is, that $ commerce woyld 
be hurt, by withdrawing money to purchafe land.’ *‘ No man 
(fays he) will truft to uncertain debtors, and winds and feas, 
when be finds, that his profits upon land, from the cheapnefs 
of it, are nearly equal to the profits upon trade, from the dear- 
nels of money.” Wetevenis Writer forgets that a man who trufts, 
a_ tenant in tail muft.truft an uncertain debtor, whole eftate 
when he dies,cannat be charged with a fhilling ; fo that his ar- 
gument, if it applies at all, has two edges. | 


But the poo throughout takes it for granted that a tenant 
in tail caiinot {pend more than his income. * ThvS, (he fays) 
a man who has a land-eftate of 10001. a-year notentailed, may’ 
{pend betwixt 20,0001. and 30,0001. a-year, in wafte, or even 
in the change of modes; but a man who has 1000]. a-year en- 
tailed, carinot fpend much’ more than his 10001. within that 
{pace becatufe nobody will givé him credit for much more.’ 

Here; the Writer firft takes for granted what daily experience 
contradicts, which is, that a tenant in tail cannot {pend much more. 
than his yearly income; and in the next place, he endeavours to 
draw a general conclufion from a partial inftance ; for, admitting 
that a man who has.an eftate not entailed, may fpend the whole 
value of it inone year, yet the public is no lofer by his prodiga- 
lity; and it is from general and public inconveniencies, not. 
from the felf-created fufferings of an individual, that the wens ' 
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of the queftion mut be determined. If the fpendthrift of an 
unentailed eftate waftes his fortune, it circulates to the benefit 
of trade in general ; but an extravagant tenant in tail lives upon 
his creditors, and does injury to the induftrious trader. - Befides, 
where eftates are unentailed, frien will draw nearer to an equa- 
lity; the nearer they come to an equality, the lefs fubye=ts there 
will be for competition and contention: confequently there will 
be more national frugality; more national virtue; and more na- 
tional happinefs. 


Upon the whole, we do not hefitate to declare, that Entails 
are to be confidered as modes of property, invented by pride, for 
the purpofe of creating and extending the unnatural and dan- 

erous influence of the few over the many; and, confidering 
the diftrefles to which they expofe younger children, they are 
as contrary to the principles of nature, as they are repugnant to 


the ends of a free government. 
R-d 





A free Difquifition concerning the Law of Entails in Scotland, oc 
cafioned by fome late Propofals for amending that Law. 8vo. 

‘as. 6d. Edinburgh, printed by Kincaid, and fold by Mil- 
lat, &c. London. 


HIS Difquifition is managed in the way of dialogue, and 


is carried on in a very judicious, difpaffionate, and fatis-' 


factory manner. The Author anfwers all the arguments in the 


pamphlet intitled Confiderations on the Policy of Entatls, and hav= 


ing, in our judgement, clearly confuted them, he takes up the 
fubject on more liberal and comprehenfive principles, pointing 
out feveral inconveniencies of Entails, which the foregoing 
writer had mot obviated. We are forry our limits will not allow 
us to give an abftract of this pamphlet, which is well worth pe- 
rufing, being penned with as much modefty in the manner, as 
with force in the matter. The Author does not reft the 
merits of the queftion on his own-arguments ; he clofes his own 
obfervations: by an extract from the great Lord Bacon, who, 


giving an account of the eftablif{hment of Entails in England, by | 


the ftatute of Edward I. fays, that * the inconvenience thereof 
was great; for, by that means, the land being fo fure tied up 
to the heir, that his fathet could not put it from him, it made 
the fon difobedient, negligent and wafleful, ‘often ‘marrying 
without the father’s confent ; to grow infolent in vice, know- 


ifig that there could be no check of difinheriting him. - It alfo’ 


made the. owners of the land lefs fearful to commit murders, 
treafons, and manflaughters, as they knew none of thefe acts 
a - ' could 
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gould hurt the heir of his inheritance. It hindered men who 


had entailed lands, that they could not make the beft of their 
lands by fine and improvement ; becaufe none, upon fo uncer- 
-tain an eftate as for the term of his own life, would give him a 
fine of, any value, or lay any great ftock upon the land that 
aight yieid rent improved, Laftly, thefe Entails defraud the 
crown and many fubjects of their debts, becaufe the Jand was 
not liable any longer than his own lifetime; whence the king 
could not fately commit any office of account to fuch who‘e 
lands were entailed, nor other men truft them with loan of 
money.’ ‘To the authority of Bacon, he fubjoins that of Lord 
Stair, who, as he obferves, may be juftly called the Founder 
of the Law in Scotland; he, {peaking of Entails, fays, * They 

do not quadrate with the right of property ; for firft, commerce 

is thereby hindered, which is the common intereft of mankind ; 

fecondly, the natural obligations of providing for wives and 
children are thereby hindered, which cannot lawfully be omit- 

ted ; thirdly, it is unreafonable fo to clog eftates, defcending 
from predeceflors, and not to leave our fucceflors,in the fame 
freedom that our predeceflors left us; whereby, though they 

have the fhadow of an eftate, yet they may become miferable, 

as if they fhall happen to fail into captivity, or into any tranf- 

greffion that would infer a confiderable fine.’ 


We are aware, that feyeral of the inconyeniencies here pointed 
out as confequential of entailed property, are, in this kingdom, 
remedied by expedients inyented and approved fince the making 
the ftatute of Edward I. But there are ftill fo many deplorable 
grievances attendant on the prefent method of entailing eftates, 
that we are perfuaded it would be a general blefling, if they 


were totally abolifhed. R d 
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The New Spelling Dié&tionary, teaching to write and pronounce the 
Englifo Tongue with Eafe and Propriety: In which each Word is 
accented according to its juf? and natural Pronuncjation; the Part 
of Speech is properly diftinguifhed, and the various Senfes. are 
ranged in one Line; with a Lift of Proper Names of Men end 
Wmen. The whole compiled and digefted in a Manner entirely 
new, to make it a complete Pocket Companion for thofe that reaa 
Milton, Pope, Addifon, Shakefpeare, Tillotfon, and Locke, cr 
sther Englifh Authors of Repute in Profe or Verfe. And in par- 
jioular to affift young People, Artificers, Trade{men and Foreigners, 
defirous to underfland what they fpeak, read and write. To.which 
is prefixed a Grammatical Intro uétion to the Englifh Tongue. By 
the Rev. John Entick, A. M. Editor of Littleton’s Latin and 
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Englifh Diétionary, and Schrevelius’s Greek Lexicon. Pr. 2s, 
Dilly. 


FTER fo diffufe and ample a title-page, it would be 

needlefs to fay any thing of the book itfelf, if they were 
not almoft totally incompatible with each other. As to the en- 
tire novelty of this compilation, we fee nothing new except the 
form’ of the page, which is like that of moft mufic-books, 
broader than it is Jong. The learned Author acquaints us, that 
it has been his * province through the greateft part of his life to 
be employed in the inftruction of youth, and of fo: eigners, 
who applied to the ftudy of the Englifh Tongue.’ What im- 
provement his pupils might make under his verbal inftruétions 
we know not; but if we judge, from this fpecimen, of their 
Preceptor’s own knowlege of the Englith Tongue, he is but'in- 
differently ‘Qualified to teach in print. . One of the greateft diffi- 
culties, he obferves, in learning a language, is to acquire a juft 
pronunciation: for this reafon he be -g1ns with laying down rules 
for making this acquifition. Thefe, however, are all miferably 
lime and defeGive ; for inftance, he fays, the vowel w hath but 
two founds, a long and a fhort found: that it is founded ‘fhort 
in all fyllable s ending with a confonant, as in club, ruff, &c.— 
that it is, on the other hand, founded long in ‘all monofyllables: 
ending in ¢ filent, as brute, nurfe, duce, purfe, &c. —Nothing 
can be more palpably falfe than this : the found of the w in nurfe 
and in ruff is the fame, while in zrfe and brute it is quite dif- 
ferent. Add to this, that the vowel wz has at leaft three diffe- 
rentfounds, as in cull, bull, du-ty. 


In laying down rules for fpelling, or dividing words into dif- 


tinct founds or fyllables, Mr. Entick is equally erroneous.. 


© Wen a figple confonant, fays he, comes between two vowels, 
itan@ft in fpetling be joined to the latter, as in pa-per, except 
x; which is always joined to the former, asin ex-ample.’ Is this 
true in habit, vifit, tacit, and hundreds of other words that might 
be’ mentioned ? Certainly: not; unlefs we adopt the northern 
mode of pronunciation, and fay hat-bit, vee-fit, tai-cit. 


The remainder of the Grammatical IntroduGion is only an 


abftragt, and that a very fhort and imperfeé& one, of other 
grammars. 


In regard to the Voeabulary or Dictionary itfelf, the Author 
tells us, that by excluding uncertain etymologies, and by re- 
jecling obfolete, bad, low and defpicable words, he hath been 
able to include a complete alphabet of the Englifh Tongue, 
in this fmall pocket volume. As a proof of his attention 
and tafte, however, take only the following words, among 
many 
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niany hundred: others, equally obfolete, quaint, or.inelegant: 
ime, acuate, aculcate, adition, adiaphory, age/iment, agnail, cordon, 
moky, mirmare, mobility. He hath alfo admitted many barbarous 
contractions, as minifh for diminifh, tice for entice,. &c. Might 
we not with equal propriety, by the fame rule, lop off part of 
our Author’s name, and call him Mr. Tick.—Perhaps for the 
latter he will quote the fanction of authority, and bring Herbert, 
or Quarles, or Bunyan; or’ Tom Thumb, or Hickathrift : for hear 
what he fays; * A Shakefpeare,,a Milton, a Pope, a Locke, a 
Swift, an Addifon, a Clarke, a-Tillotfon, a Pamela, a Grandi- 
fon, &c. &c. are fufficient authorities for retaining many words, 
which fome may call obfolete,* ~ We muft own this is the firft 
time we ever heard Pamela’ Andrews, © or even Sir’ Charles Gran 
difon, ranked with Shakefpeare, Locke, &c. and we hope none 
of the foreigners, that may now happen to be the Author’s pu- 
pils, will copy his-lift of Englith writers, left they fhould get 
themfelves laughed at even by their own countrymen. 


Such is the beft account we have either room or authority to 
give of this performance ; and yet the Author’ miodeftly affures 
us, * it can, without vanity, be affirmed, that this {mall volume 
exceeds all other-dictionaries for the ufe, of thofe, who would 
write and pronounce the Englifh Tongue accurately, and ‘with 
eafe and propriety.’—Our Readers: will eafily. judge, if this be 


the beft, what all the reft muft be. 
K-n-k. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For: J U NE, 1765... 
ReEtictous and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 1. Catholic Faith and Praétice: Being Confiderations of pre. 
fent Ufe and Importance in Point of Religion and Liberty, formed 
upon the Catholic Principles of the learned Dr. ‘feremy. Taylor, 
Lord Bifhop of Down and Connor, and other judicious Writers of 

. the Church’ of England; and addreffed: to the ingenious Auther of 
the Life of Cardinal Pole.’ 8vo. 1s. Horsfield. | 


N this fenfible, well-meant performance, the Author, who appears 

to be a confiftent proteftant, and a fincere friend to freedom of en- 
quirye thus addreffes himfelf ‘to the Author of the Life of Cardinal] 
bile 





‘ Sir, : , 
‘ You have been pleaféd to make free (a little too free, we proteftants 
think) with ourexcellent Author Bifhop Taylor, in fome. of your quo- 
tations from him. We now take the-hberty to call upon you publicly, 
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to revife your quotations, and thereupon, either to confefs ingenuoufly, 
that you have at leaft mifapplied his fenfe; or elfe to give up your caufe 
as indefenfible, fo far as your citations from this author are concerned. 
As to the reft, we fhall foon follow you, by a fair examination of all 
your fpecious pretenfions in favour of the holy fee. Implicit faith is 
not, nor ever will be, the faith of proteftants. Chrifiiaa, catholic faith, 
founded on reafon, and the genuine fenfe and defign of /cripture, is our 
rinciple, 

"| So fare-ve-well, Sir, you and your adherents. All the harm that 
we proteftant Chriftians wifh you, is, to feek truth and peace; to diveft 
yourfelves of prejudices to renounce falboods ; to decline fophiftry ; to 
abhor cruelty ; to practife charity ; and to forfake your errors.’ 

This honeit, open, and candid addrefs is followed by aword to 
protefiants,——=* One or more able and worthy divines of our charch, 
(fays our Author) and perhaps fome other learned Englifh proteftants, 
will, it is hoped, before it be much longer, lay open to you at large, 
many grofs and palpable mifteprefentations of fatts, and perverfions of 
do@trine, fo difhonourably and yet artfully fcattered throughout Mr, 
Phillip.’s two bulky volumes; to which the Author, I fuppofe, expeéts t 
from us the fuccumbency of an implicit faith; which we will never | 
grant him, nor to any other emiffaries of Rome, fo long as we have our hy) 
eyes open, our judgment clear, and our hearts devoted to ¢ruth and 
bonefty. 

‘ Wait therefore a while, my ferious, fenfible, and fedate country+ 

en, and you will fee the happy iffue of the affair now in agitation ; 
which will be difcuffed with fairnefs, elucidated with clearnefs, and 

en left to alhrational men to judge of. What is here Jaid before you, 

x only bri ediate preparative to what you may in due time expect, A 
to more effectual purpofe, from much abler hands.’ 

Thefe paflages fufficiently fhew our Author’s honeft purpofe in this 
fmall performance, which confiits of extracts from Bifhop Taylor’s | 
works, ‘on the following fubje&ts :—faith, creeds, here/j, occaficnal commu 
nion, and toleration, with fhort obfervations occafionally inierfperfed, | 

In the appendix we have Pope Pius’s creed, with fome fpecimens of ) 
popith inftruétions to the vulgar; taken from the curious catechifm of 
father Henry Turbervil, called an Abridgment of Chriftian Doétrine ; 
which hath been much cried yp by the members of the Romith church, 
and had a great run among them, more particularly in England, being 
revifed, approved, recommended and licenfed, by Dr, W. Hyde, Pro- 
feffor of Divinity in the Englith College at Doway, and Cenfor of 

ooks, 
* As a review of our proteftant principles and privileges is, at all times, 
nfeful, and, at prefent, highly expedient, we beg leave to recommend 
this performance to the perulal of our Readers. It is juftly entitled to 
their favourable notice, as it will bring many important truths to their re- 
. anembrance, and pot them upon their guard againft the fubtle infinua- 
tions, and crafty defigns of our avowed and inveterate enemies. 
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Art, 2, 4 Review of Dr. Mayhew’s Remarks on the Anfwer to bis 
* Obfervations on the Charter and Conduét of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gofpel in Foreign Parts, By Eaft Apthorp, 
i. A. SvO. i Se ‘Rivington, 
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We are glad to find this controverfy grow cooler as it grows older. 
Mr. Apthorp’s Reply to Dr. Mayhew’s Remarks, of which we took 
notice at the time of its publication, is pes with more moderation 
and decency than is common in difputes between diffenters and thofe of 


the eftablifhment. Of our Author's candor take the following fpeci- 


men:—after citing Hooker's noted obfervation on the anabaptifts, he 
adds, from himfelf, a general remark on the difference of behaviour in 
common and focial life, between the members of the eftablifhed church 
and fome of our feétaries. ‘ The people of our communion, fays Mr. 
Apthorp, are generally frank, open, fincere ; they deteft hypocrify and 
affetation ; they think for themfelves, and {peak what they think ; 
and in their aiions are focial, generous, and-free. There is likewife 
among them a politeneis and elegance, which to a cenforious eye may 
look worldly and voluptuous. Thefe things may be aggravated b 
gloomy or formal perfons, into a total want of ferioufnefs. .God forbid, 
that by expreffion or example, I fhould feem to countenance levity or 
licentioufnefs in any ; to which, I fear, we are all too much inclined ; 
and it were well, if our accufers would abate fomething of their ftiff- 
nefs, and our own people of their freedom of behaviour, and meet their 
diffenting brethren half-way, To exprefs my impartial judgment, if 
the one excel in the re/igjous, the other no lefs excel in the /scia/ virtues, 
which never ought to be feparated: and I moft heartily with, that the 
reproaches of our friends in that communion, may animate our zeal to 
adorn our own ; and that we may henceforth quit every emulation, but 
that of excelling in virtue, piety and benevolence,’ : 

The above charaGter of the diffenters feems to be drawn rather from 
ee ad the laft than thofe of the prefent age; though, for ought we 
Rndw, it may bear a nearer likenefs to the New-England diffenters of 
our own time.—With refpect to the apprehenfions of the latter, con- 
cerning the projected introduction of epifcopacy among them, Mr. A. 
thinks, and endeavours to fhew, that their fears have very little if any 
real foundation. The plan for this purpofe, as laid down by Bifhop 
Butler, in 175, is in our Author’s opinion, the fame, or nearly the 
fame, with that mentioned in the Anfwer to Dr. Maybew's Obfer- 
wations*, ({uppofed to have been written by a very high dignitary of 
our church) and he believes it is the only one intended to be put in exe~ 
eution. The fcheme is this: 


‘ I. That no coercive power is defired over the Laity in any Cafe : 
but only a power to regulate the behaviour of the Clergy who are in 
epifcopal orders; and to correct and punifh them according to the law 
of the Church of England, in cafe of mifbehaviour or neglett of duty, 
with fuch power as the commiflaries abroad have exercifed. 

‘ II. That nothing is defired for fuch Bifhops, that may in the leaft 
interfere with the dignity or authority or intereft of the Governor, or 
any other-officer of flate. Probates of wills, Licenfe for marriages, &c. 
to be left in the hands where they are; and no fhare in the temporal 
government is defired for Bifhops. 


* If. The maintenance of fuch Bithops not to be at the charge of 
the colonies. 
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« IV. No Bifhops are intended to be fertled’in places where the go. 
vernment is in the hands of Diffenters, as in New-England, &c. But 
authority to be given only to Ordain Clergy for fuch Church of England 
congregations as are among them, and to Infpeé into the manners and 
behaviour of the faid clergy, and to Confirm the members thereof,’ 


This fcheme our Author pronounces to be * fuch a fimple and beanti- 
ful model ,of the -moft ancient and moderate epifcopacy, that. it fhould 
not. only remove all the. Doétor’s apprehenfions, but the fcruples of 
every rational and learned diffenter again{t that apoftolic form of go- 
vernment,’—~This point we leave the learned Writer and his-Antagonift 
to fettle at their Jeifure.—In regard to the particulars here controverted, 
relative to, the charter and conduétof the fociety for propagating the 
gofpel in foreign parts,, we refer the curious Enquirer to the traéts pub- 
lithed on both fides. — Were: the matter to be referred to the decifion of 
Peter and Paul, and James and John, we may readily guefs in what 
manner it would be determined.. ' ! 


Art. 3. Thirteen Sermons on the Parable of the ten Virgins. With 
. three others on Perfonal and Family Religion. Preached at Ware- 
ham in Dorfetfire. By S. Reader. 8vo. 5s, Field. 


Though. thefe, Sermons have neither elegance of compofition, nor 
{prightlinefs. of fentiment to recommend them, , the ferious Chriftian, 
who reads with a view to improve the temper and. difpofition of his 
mind, will perufe them with pleafure and advantage. They are, indeed, 
plain, fenfible, ufeful difcourfes. 


Art. 4. Letters on. the Eloquence of the Pulpit. By the Editor of 
. the. Letters: between Theodofius and Conftantias 8vo, 
is. 6d, Becket. 


_ © Tf from the affiftance of philofophy, (fays the ingenious Author of 
thefe Jetters) from an attention to nature, to the powers of expreffion, 
and the propriety of elocution, I fhould be fo happy as to ftrike out any 
ufeful hints for promoting the eloquence of the pulpit, my candid bre- 
thren will not, [ hope, refufe their indulgence to. the defects of a work, 
which, fubmitted to their judgment, is entirely at their fervice,’ 

: /Thatthe. eloquence of the pulpit ftands much in need of being pro- 
moted is obvious to every competent judge ; whoever, therefure, endea- 
vours to-increafe the ftock of pulpit oratory is ufefully employed, and 
patty entitled to the favourable regards of the public.—As to the merit 
of our Author’s‘work, we fhall only obferve, that it contains feveral juft 
and ‘pertinent obfervations, but fcarce any that are new: the fubjeét, in- 
deed;: is treated in too fuperficial a manner to be af much ufe to-thofe 
whe afpire‘aftér the character of pulpit orators. 

Inhis firftletter, the Author treats of the fubjecéts of compofition, and 
tells us, that the fubject of a difcourfe from the pulpit ought always to 
be adapted to the genius and manners of the congregation before which 
it is delivered, Narrative, or hiftorical fermons, which have a moral 
tendency, —bid-fairelt, he thinks, fora favourable hearing, and are mofk 
likely to be fuccefsful. : 

“ ‘Fhe mind (fays he) is kept awake by a ftory; and, if it be well 
told, 
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-told, it-will not fail:to leave'a proper impreffion.—The power of ab- 
ftrafted thinking is the lot of few ; and att€ntion to moral inftruction, 
conveyed in'a feries of ‘fentiments,’ 'ts enerally vain,— Fhe i eas thet 


are received are evanefcent; ‘aiid the doétrine is, literally, like the de Ne 
which,. under the firft funfhine, ‘evaporates, and’ $ one. —But to judge 
of the tendency of principles from effects related, i$, pra€ticable to, the 


—There are many ftories in the facred writings, ‘pregnant with the me 
intérefting morality, fome of which have be n, and others may, 
made the moft proper and effe&tual fybjects for the pulpit. | 

‘! For my own part, (continues He) might I at all Bream to argue 
from the little experience I-have had ‘in the pulpit, I fhould not hefitate 
to pronounce thofe the moft efficacious difcourfes that narrated fome pa- 
thetic, or inftruGtive ftory from: the facred writings. I have obferved 
the meaneft. capacities endeavouring to lay hold of, the feveral circum, 
flances of .fuch, relations. —Nay, even anpcipans the event, and, by 
that gueans preparing themfelves for the inftruction that followed. 
. Me ocrovertial fubjeéts have already been excluded the pulpit, and 
the fewer difcourfes we have mérelydoétrinal, the better. Some fuch, 
however, may be neceflary, butt can only be with, régard ta the plain 
and ‘fimple effentials of faith; to fuch, therefore, inthe name .of péace 
and reafon, let them be confined,’ | earson 
‘\"The fubjeét of the fecond letter is the flyle of compofition: and here 
our Author tells us, that the capacity of the audience, ought always to 
be a leading confideration in forming the ftyle.” There is {carte any 
thing, he fays, in which we are fo apt.to form:a wrong eftimate of the 
capacity of the illiterate, asin their knowlege of. words,—Terms. that 
reading or {peaking have familiarized to ourfelves,| we naturally con 
clude muft be obvious to others, and we very often exprefs ourfelves to 
the vulgar-in fuch terms, that, from the kndwlege of one half of .our 
words, they. are obliged to make out the meaning of the reft., ‘Their 
cafe, fays Mr. Langhorne, is the very fame with his, who reads. an au- 
thor in aanguage-with which he is but flightly acquainted, without the 
help either of a diftionary or a tranflation. ~ > 

."The unlearned,» ogr Author. obferves very juftly, can only r 
their knowlege of words from the frequency of their ufe-in converfation, 
—IF we coats their expreflion, we fhall find that it‘extends not be- 
yond the ufual and neceflary terms of actions and thiggs; confequently, 
if we would render ourfelves intelligible to fuch people, we muft confine, 
= language to thofe very terms and phrafes that they commonly inake 
ufe-of. | ) task 

‘ Here, however, continues he, it may be obferved, that there is not, 
on'this account, any neceflity for degrading’ our com pofitions, by low, 
or ludicrous images. It is the mere diction, not the imagery of the 
populace, that we are to adopt.’ PR eT P-BE 

‘He makes a diftin¢tion between fermons that are to be preached, and 


thofe that are to be read. ‘ Sermons written to be hear 1;, fays he, ,. 
verfedon : 


thould be conceived in fuch a ftyle as generally prevails in con 





fermons written to be read, may adopt elegance of ech compancees Ja 


for though there may be few readers who are ‘not hearers of 
there are certainly. many hearers, who never tead > and as the latter 
would 
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would be altogether unedified by a difcourfe which literary attentions 
“had rendered intelligible to the former, fo it were likewife moft defix- 
able with regard to difcourfes delivered from the pulpit, that the former 
fhould give up their expectations of elegance there, and liften with pa- 
tience to the plaineft compofitions intended for the benefit, and adapted 
to the capacity of the latter.’ 

The fubject of the third letter is elocution: it contains only a few ge- 
neral obfervations on two leading circumftances in fpeaking, viz. sone 
and time.—Our Author concludes his work in the following manner :— 
* To reconcile the low and illiterate to thofe humble allotments which 
Providence has affigned them, and to teach them an acquiefcence in the 
fairer hopes of futurity, ought to be the firft, as it would be the nobleft 
and moft reafonable pride of every preacher.e-To render the condition 
of human life happier, or more agreeable to his fellow-creatures, is the 

rreatelt virtue of which man is capable.—In this he imitates the Su- 
preme Being in his beft and moft adorable attributes; and he who 
reaches the gofpel of Chrift to this purpofe and effeét, is a true and 

ithful reprefentative of his Mafter.’ R 

. 
PoLITICAL. 


Art. 5. Authentic Accounts of the Hiftory and Price of Wheat, Bread, 
Malt, &c. from the coming in of William the Conqueror, to Mi- 
chaelmas 1745. And alfo a true Relation of the moft remarkable 
Dearths and Famines which have happened within the faid Time. 
ato. 1s. 6d. R. Davis, 


A re-publication of a tra&t written by John Penkethman, and printed 
#n 16385 and-contaiming, with much fuperfluous matter, fome curious 
particulars on the above-mentioned important fubjecs. 


Art. 6. An Account v4 the Care taken in moft civilized Nations for 
- the Relief of the Poor, particularly in Times of Scarcity and Di- 
fires. By the Rev. Richard Onely, Jate of Chrift’s Church, 
- Cambridge. 4to. 1s. R. Davis. 


_As Mr: Onely appears to have well confidered his fubje&, we cannot 
but recommend his traé& to the ferious atention of the public: notwith- 


ftanding there are many fenfible writers, who view the cafe of the poor, 


with ref{pect to the price of provifions, in a very different light. 
Art. 7. Thoughts on the Difmiffion of Officers, Civil or Military, 


for their Condué& in Parliament.  8vo. 1s, Almon. 


Written with a view to the notorious difmiffion of General Conway, 
The Author takes that fide of the queftion which every friend to the 
freedom and independency of parliament muft take; and, though he 
treats the {ubject with coolnefs and judgment, he writes with fpirit ; and 
he expreffes himfelf with that elegance and decency which at once {peaks 

, the man of letters and the gentleman. 


Art.8. ‘A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of L n: 
"Concerning a Regency, Inter{perfed with many curious Anecdotes ; 
‘snarl and, 
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and, among others, an Account of the North-Britain, No. 45. 
8vo. 1s. A. Henderfon. 


snfifts of twenty-eight pages, written in Scotch-Englith ; except 
sa sat teben of ea which may be read without difguit : thofe <a 
which the induftrious Author hath reprinted’his Majefty’s {peech to both 
houfes of parliament, April 24, 1765; with the joint addrefs of the 
lords and commons, in Anfwer thereto. 7 


Art. 9. 4 felec? Collection of the moft wry a Letters, on the Go- 
kwernmph, Liberty, and Confiitution of England, which have lately 
appeared in the public Papers. * Vol. 4th. 12mo. 258. 6d. 
Almon. °-. eimitie | ' ir taf 
‘Though there: are fome pieces in-this‘colleGtion, that feem to bear 
the marks of licentioufitefs and faction, there are’ in it, neverthelefs, 
many valuable papers, which, as friends to liberty, we are glad to fee 
referved, in @ more lafting form than that of a common neWws-papér,. 
We have already mentioned the three former volumes, which compre- 
hend the political ‘papers, from the time when Lord Bute came into the 
treafury. : 
LA W. | a 
Art. 10. 4 Digeft of the Law concerning Libels : Containing all thé 
Refolutions in the Books on the Subjec?, and many Manufcript 
Cafes. The whole illuftrated with egcafional Obfervations. By @ 
Gentleman of the Inner Temp Ato. 6s. Owen, &c. 
It happens unfortunately for the propagation of true knowlege, that 


fubjects of a fugitive nature are’ firft feized by thofe who ‘feribble with a 
view to immediate profit, fo that.a writer who means to unite reputation 


with intereft, generally labours under the difadvantage of addreffing the’ 
wearied public on a hackney’d theme, This is the cafe of the Author’ 
of the Digeft now before us, who has. taken up.a fubjeét with which ° 
every {matterer in politics profefles himfelf difgufted, though he is ftill: 
as much to learn, as if he had never perafed the load of libellous lumber * 


which had been. publifhed to explain the law of libels,. We may fay, 


however, of the Author of this Digeft, that though laft, he is not leatt - 


in merit. He hasanalyfed his {abject with minute Attention, and has 
been very indefatigable in colle&ting the various cafes applicable to each 
divifion. - iw ; 
Of a work divided into fo many diftin® heads, it is fearce poffible to 
give a general view within any reafonable limits; and a diffufe article 
would be the more unwelcome, as matters of legal knowlege are of 
little entertainment to readers in general, unlefs there are fome tempo- 
rary confiderations which contribute to render them palatable. As thofe 
motives expire, the public appetite ceafes: and when the champions of 
liberty no longer live in the voice of’ the people, the law of libels be- 
comes obfolete. This Digelt however will always be of ufe,. to the 
profeffors of the law at leaft ; and we.are only forry that’the Author 
feems to incline too much on one fide; but on which we will not fav: 
we rather choofe to refer the curious to the Dige.t icfelf, which will re- 


pay them the trouble of their enquiry. R-. 
—@ Arta 


HU Key, of Geof Gor) 
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Art. rx. Reports of Cafes argued.antl adjudgéd in the Court of ' 
King’s Bench, in the feventh; eighth, ninth and'tenth Years af his 
late Majefty King George the Second ; during which Time the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Hardwicke was, Lord Chief-Fuftice of, 
England. ‘Folio...2s. 6d, Flexney., =. ,. z 
Itiis propofed. to publith thefe Reports in numbers, thereftire we think 
it will be candid with refpect to the Author, . and juft with regard to the 
ublic, to fufpend our opinion, till the whole is compleat; which is to 


contained im fix humbers. : and 
Sedaietak: danlant.*o.m R-a 
UR OT BOA Log os | 


Art. 12. The Temple of Gnidus. A Poem, from the Fréach Ppo/e 
of M.-Secondat, Baron de Montefquieu.. By John Sayer; M. A. 
_ gta. One Guinea, fewed. G.Woodfall. 

In out ath Vale. Be 1§4,, we mentioned the firit Canto, publithed by 
Mr. Sayer, asa fpecimen of his performance. _ We had: the .misfortune 
to overlook the ‘tranicendent merit of that {pecimens for which Mr. 
Sayef has now poured upon us a copious torrent of abufe. He fays, the 
Reviewers will infert ‘ any character, of any publication, for a Guinea: 
—Poor Mr. Sayer! Who will give a Guinea for any produétion of dis 
Pen? Wi : SEMAN ST 


Ait: 13. Pfalms.and Spiritual Songs, Some according to Portions 

if Scripture; {ome from Te of Scripture, forne' on: the Striptubal 

ames, Titles, Charaéters and Offices of Chrift, and fome others, 
12ttio. 1s. 6d. Rivington, and /ome others. ) 


Who is this wretched Spiritual Song fter ?—never did’ we before ‘meet 
with fo vile an affront to the facred Mufe ! Sternhold aiid Hopkins feem’ 
te have been the models which this woeful Scribbler had chofen' for imi- 
tation ; but he hobbles after even Sternhold and Hopkitis, with’ fuch 
unequal pace, that he is feldom able to: keep within fight of his mighty’ 
matters: the unfeather'd, -whirring Bat; might as weil pretend to emu- 
late the loftier flight of the Owl.—The following ftanza§ will ferve to 
thew what a ftrangé burlefquer of facred fabjects we have tow’ before us: 

David was the Almighty’s'care, £ 
And after God’s' own heart ; 
Who gave him ftrength to fight the bear, 
‘Or fotght on David’s part, 
Nor was the lion by him fear’d, 
Tho’ wont to give difmay ; 
Vig’rous he feiz’d him by the beard, 
And f{wung his life away, 


The foregoing lines will be apt to make the Reader fmile, but what 
will he fay.to the following defcription of the Supreme Being? 


When God we angry underftand, 
And warlike image out; 

He grafps all nature in his hand, 

pind Hpirls the {pheres about, 


? 
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We have fome fufpicion that thefe Compo/ures, as their Author ftyles 
them, are the produ@iowof Nowh-America 3 if.fo, weure forryfor the 
circumflance : for if they fhould be difperfed in that part ofthe world, 
in order to make converts among the favages, they can only ferve to 
turn the ftomachs of ‘the poor Indians, and impede fhe progtefs‘of ‘our 
pious miflionaries. ; tt ; 


Art. 14. 4’ Morning’s Meditation: Or, a Defeant on the Times. 
A Poem. By T.L. 4to. 1s. 6d. Richardfon and Ur- 
guhart. we sat ate wale 
The moral, beneficent intention of this Writer, will..mot certainly 

be defeated by the badnefs of his verfes. ”Tis pity fo many well mean- 

‘ing-people fhould, be fo ‘egregioufly miftaken, in theeftimation.of their 

own abilities ! ca tah. 2 | Seat 


THEATRICAL, 


Art. 15. The Spanifh Lady, a Ma/wal Entertainment; intwo Aas; 
founded-on the Plan of the old Ballad. As performed at the Theatre 
Riyal in Covent-Garden. 8vo.' ‘6d. Printed for the Author, 
Sold by Davies, * &c. fo 


- The old innocent: ballad of the Spanith Lady, fhewing ‘ How the 
woo’d an Englifhman,’ has given rife to a very innocent new theatrical 
produétion. The foundation and: the fuperftruéture: are perfectly uni+ 
form, and well-proportioned to:each other... _ 513 @2 7 


Art. 16. The Country Wife, a Comedy in two AAs) as it is per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane.  Alter'd from Wy- 
cherly¥ 8vo. 18. ‘Printed for. the Editor, at. Le Grange’s 
Medicinal Warehoufe, in New-ftreet, Covent-Garden. . 


A performance equally ienocent with the foregoing article. p y neta 


MiIscELUANEOUS. | 


Art. 17. Some trifling Thoughts on ferious Subjects, addreffed to the 
Earl of Sandunch ; with a Defcription of modern Patrictifm, Sc, 
&c. Sc. Bvo, 1s. 6d. - Nicoll. 


An honeft title page. The Author is, indeed, avery trivial writer, 
though he has chofen fome important fubjects-to.trifle upon ; fuch as the 
encovragement of matrimony, a fcheme for the multiplication of found- 
ling hofpitals; and another fcheme, for regulating oar public profti- 
tutes, and Jicenfing the ftews. 


Art. 18. The Rules of the Members of the Company of Fefus, com- 
- monly fiiled “fefuits. Tranflated from the original Latin, printed 
at Rome with the Approbation of the General of the Order, With 
an Appendix, containing a chronological Catalogue of the mof? emi- 
nent Writers of that Order; and a Preface, in which feveral of 
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their Artifices are expofed. By a Proteftant. 4to. 1s. 6d 
Kearfly. 


Thefe Rules are feafonably publifhied, to ferve as a warning to pro- 
teftants, againft ‘ the artifices of men who are bound by them to propa- 
gate the Romifh religion, and the fupremacy of the Romith bifhop ; 
men who have taught the horrid doétrine of murder and treafon to ads 
vanee their interefts, and who have authority to take any fhape or ap- 
pearance to accomplifh their ends.’ There féems to be no doubt that 
the rules are genuine; but we have never feen the original ; nor hath 
the prefent Tranflator thought fit to affix his name tothe publication. 


Art. 19. The Hiftory of the Marquis de Rofelle. In a Series of 
Letters. By Madam Elie de Beaumont. ‘Tranflated front 
the French. 12mo, 2 Vols... 5s. Becket and De Hondt. 


As we gave a fufficient account of this very pleafing and entertaining 
performance, from the original, in our laft Appenbi1x, we have now 
only to {peak of the tranflation ; which is far from being the worft we 
have lately perufed:; although it is not to be ranked with that of 
Rouffeau’s Eloifa, by an anonymous hand. Some of thefe letters, in- 
deed, are faid, in the preface, to have been tranflated by that gentle- 
man ;:and, certain it is, that we find fome inequality in the work : 
which, notwithftanding, is, upon the whole, as we have intimated, fiill 
fuperior to the generality of. our verfions from the French. 


Art. 20. 4 fhort View of the great Benefits which have alveady arifen 
to the Public, by means of the Society inftituted in London in 17535 
for the Enrouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. 
8vo. 6d. Hooper. 


This Author’s feeble recommendation of a moft refpectable fociety, to 
the favourable notice of the public, is almoft as difgraceful to the gen< 
tlemen of that fociety, as their own: ill-judged and unfuccefsful adver- 
tifement, folliciting a fubfcription * towards building their late intended 
houfe near Catherine Street.—Jt is with real concern that we have feea 
any circumftance arife, bearing the leaft tendency towards leflening the 
credit of a truly patriotic affociation, which we have, with fincere plea- 
fure, fo often mentioned, in terms of the higheft refpect. 


* To recommend this fubfcription, appears to have been the principal 
defign of the prefent pamphlet. © 


Art. 21. The Hiftory Indiana Danby. By aLady. 12mo. 
2 Vols. 6s. Dodfley. — 


Richardfon’s mode of novel-writing, in the form of Jetters fromthe 
principal characters of the work, feems to grow more and more fathion- 
able. The very ingenious Rouffeau has given great fanCion to the plan, 
by adopting it, in his admirable Elcila; the fuccefs of fome Jate pro- 
ductions of our female peris, particularly the Hiftory of Lady a a 
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deville *, hath encouraged others to proceed in the fame track. Poflibly, 
indeed, the ingenious Lady to whom the public is obliged for the ftory 
of Mifs Danby, and the writer of the Hiftory of Julia Mandeville, are 
one and thé fame perfon: but this is only a random conjeéture, formed 
on a fancied fimilarity of manner, in the fpirit and ftyle of both per. 
formances. q 

The letters comprifing the ftory of Mifs Danby, are agreeably and 
elegantly written; the incidents are natural and affecting ; the characy 
ters introduced are properly varied, and well fupported : but we cannot 
fay that we were ih edified or pleafed with the Heroine’s unfortunate 
and unmerited cataftrophe,s * The puni/bment of virtue, however counte- 
nanced by the practice of our tragic writers, is an unhappy reverfe of 
that mora] tendency of which our novellifts ought never to lofe fight 5 
viz. the juit difcouragement and exemplary chaftifement of vice. 


* See Review, Vol. XXIX. p. 159. 


Mavt4 442 Brith Zoology, Part III. Folio. 21. 2% 
Ua” pe gamad Walter, &c. 


Of this fplendid and elegant-work, we have already given two sf- 
ticles: fee Review, Vols, XXIX. and XXX. We need fay no more 
at prefent, but that we can with pleafure acquaint our Readers, that 
this noble and qworthy* undertaking is carried on with the fame accu- 
racy, fkill, and mafterly execution with which it was firft fet on foot. 
The letter-pref3, and feveral plates of the 4th part, are, we are affured, 
already executed, and the remainder of the work will be delivered with 
al! poffible expedition. 


* The propriety of this epithet will fufficiently appear to thofe wha 
recolle& the benevolent intention of the gentlemen by whom this work 
was undertaken: fee Review for November 1764. aad 


Art. 23. The Trial of William Lord Byron, Baron of Rochdale, for 
the Murder of William Chaworth, Efq; before the Right Hon. 
the Houfe of Peers, in Weftminfter-Hall, in full Parliament,, 
April 1o—17, 1765. Publifhed by Order of the Houfe of 
Peers. Folio. 3s, Billingfley. 


PriviLece! 


Art. 24. 4 Colleéion of authentic, ufeful and entertaining Voyages 
and Difcoveries, digefled in a chronological feries, By John 
Barrow, Efq; t2mo. 3 Vols. gs. Knox. 


Mr. Barrow has here given a very entertaining abridoment of the 
voyages publifhed in the larger collections, —which are fold at an high. 
paces but now we may vifit all parts of the globe at a {mall expence 
indeed ! 


Art. 25. The Complete Vocabulary in Englifh and French, and in 
French and Englifh, properly accented, and difpofed under above 
Rey. June, 1765. I i one 
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. ferent Moods, Tenfes, Se. A 
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one hundred Heads, either alphabetical, or agreeable to the natural 
Order of things, comprehending at one View all Words that can 
occur relative to any Subject. With a copious and eafy Table of 
Verbs, foewing at one View, their Formation through all the dif- 
12mo. 2s.. Hooper. 


Although we cannot, for many reafons, think any of the numerous 
vocabularies of this kind, have any right to be ftiled complete, we look 
upon this as one of the beft we have feen: the difpofition of the feveral 
words is judicious, and their number greater than in moft others. Among 
thefe, however, there are fome words too technical to have been ad- 
mitted in a common vocabulary, unlefs the Author had taken up more 
toom in explaining them.’ The Learner will have but a very imperfect 
notion of the term Habeas-corpus, by the French paraphrafe of Permifisn 
de changer de prifon; or of Premunire, by the word Emprifonnement, ou 
peine pecuniare. On the whole, neverthelefs, this little work cannot fail 
of being extremely uféful to thofe who would acquire a copia verborum in 


either of the languages. K- n-k 


Art. 26. A Revifal of Shakefpeare’s Text, wherein the Alterations 
_ introduced into it by the more modern Editors and Critits, are par- 


. ticularly confidered. 8vo. 6s..6d. Johnfton. 


‘ Tt is a misfortune, faith this Revifer, which will ever be lamented 
by all perfons, who have the leaft pretence to tafte or fentiment, that 
the publication of the works of this amazing genius, fecond to none in 
dny age or language, ath fallen to the lot of the moft illiterate and in- 
capable editors.’ e fhould have faid at frf fell; as it appears that he 
here means thofe who firft fent the play-houfe copies to the prefs. Not 


- that he thinks ‘ thefe firft editors are the only perfons. of whom Shake- 


{peare and the public have reafon, and that perhaps the grease/? rea/on to 
complain.’ They have been fucceeded, fays he, by a. race of critics, 
who have treated him fti!l more injurioufly. Under the {pecious pretence 
of re-eftablifhing his g@muine text, they have given it us mangled and 
corrupted, juft as their own particular turn of imagination prompted, or 
the fize and pitch of their own genius fuggefted to them; and by dif 
@arding the traditionary reading, and interpolating their own fanciful 
conjectures in its place, they have, to the utmoft of their power, endea- 
voured to continue the corruption down to diftant: pofterity.” ‘The 
principal of thefe critics, againft whom our Author’s remarks are chiefly 
intended, is the celebrated Dr, W . This work may indeed be 
looked upon as a kind of fapplement.to the Canons of Criticifm. _ It is 
not written, however, with equal fpirit, nor is there an equal fhare of 
critical fagacity difplayed in this, as in that famous performance. A 
laborious attention to the minuteft alterations in Shakefpeare’s text, is 
the charaéteriftic of the prefent work; the Revifer, by his own confef- 
Yion, having thought nothing, how little, how un-important foever it 
might appear, beneath his animadverfion, that might, in his apprehen- 
fion, be of the leaft advantage towards the correétnefs of a future edi- 
tion. In regard to the defign of the Writer, it appears, therefore, that 
the public are obliged to him s though perhaps they might have been 
more {0, if, inftead of publifhing his remarks in their prefent form, = 
ha 
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had communicated them, when firft written, fix years ago, to the Edi- 
tor of the new edition of Shakefpeare, fo long impatiently expected, 


and now almoft ready to make its appearance. K- n-k 


Art. 27. Thoughts on the Ufe and Advantages of Mufic, and other 
Amufements moft in Efteem in the polite World, and the Means of 
improving them to make our proper Happine/s and our Pleafures 
but one Object. In Nine Letters. In anfwer to a Letter relating 
to Modern Mufical Entertainments. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 


The letters before us contain many fenfible and judicious obfervations 
on the abufe of polite entertainments ; the ufe and propriety of which, 
the Writer confiders both in a moral and religious point of view. He 
hath advanced, . indeed, little that is new; nor is it very eafy to do fo 
on fuch trite and hackney’d fubje&s. We would recommend the ferious 
perufal of them, neverthelefs, to fuch as are moft intimately coricerned, 
if we were not pretty well affured that they are the people who are leait 
likely to take our advice. It is in vain to attempt to reafon thofe per- 
fons out of their abfardities, who never give themfelves time to think, 
In faét, they could not be infenfible of fuch abfurdities were they to re- 
fle&t ; but shivking is a kind of exercife, for which they have neither 
time nor inclination. Hence it is that, whenever they try at it, it is 
like Lady Townly’s trying to mend, ‘it hurts them fo they can’t 


bear it.’ K- n-k : 
Art. 28. The Death of Bucephalus: A Burlefque Tragedy. In 


Two Adis. As afted with Applaufe, at the Theatre in Edin- 
burgh. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnfton. 


A feeble imitation of the celebrated Rehearfal. Nat. Lee's famous 
play, the Rival Queens, is the fubjeé&t of this burlefque. A fubje& fo 
much exploded, a play fo univerfally laughed at, that we fhould wonder 
if any man of wit or humour, could think of holding it up to ridicule, 
at this time of day. Itis true, this piece of bombait has been often 
brought upon the ftage, even fince Garrick’s reformation of the theatre, 
-——for the fake of indulging. the galleries with Mr. Barry's rants ; and 
therefore, perhaps, it was that our Author conceived it to be a wing 
and a mw objet for the lath of burlefque fatire: but he would pro- 
bably have {pared himfelf the trouble, had he known that the tafk had 
been much better performed before, by Colley.Cibber: Vid, Com-~ 
PANION TO THE PLay-nouse, Art. Rival Queens, 


Art. 29. Matho: Or, the Cofmothecria. Puzrilis: In Ten Dia- 
logues. Wherein, from the Phanomena of the material World 
briefly explained, the Principles of Natural Religion are deduced 
and demonfirated. The whole accommodated to the Capacities, and 
intended for the Information of young Students. By the late 
learned and ingenious Author of the Effay on the Human Scul. 
The Third Edition ; correéted and enlarged. 2 Vols.-a2mo, 
6s, Millar. . 


at.a The 
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MonTHLy CATALOGUE, 


The advertifement prefixed to this new edition of avery valuable and 
ufeful work, will fhew our Readers the alterations and improvements 
that are made in it.—— It is as follows : 


3 f ¢ Phefpphilofophical dialogues have been univerfally well received, 


nd found to anfwer the purpofe which their learned and pious author 
(Mr. William Baxter) had in view; the advancement and defence of 
true religion; in oppofition to the fceptical'refinements of fome late 
writers: and this, by fixing its principles and obligations on an inva- 
riable and fure foundation, the divine attributes, as clearly difplayed in 
the works of nature. 

‘ A miftake, however, in the aftronomical theory, which the Author 
did not live to rectify, (as he intended) had difgutted fome Readers ; and 
might have created a prejudice againft thofe parts of the work which, for 
the execution as well as the defign, were altogether unexceptionable. 

‘ To remove this ftumbling block, the conference, which was chiefly 
affected by that miftake, is entirely fuppreffed, and another added to 
fill up the vacancy. In this, the occafion of the error is pointed out, 
and obviated ;—the doétrine of centripetal forces is carried farther ;— 
and their guantities and eff2és exemplified in fome of the more remark- 
able inftances :—the whole in as near a conformity to the Author’s plan 
as could be contrived; and requiring little more than a competent 
knowlege of common arithmetic. 

‘ The prefent ftate of aftronomy fuggefted another addition ftill —— 
The notion of the mundane fyftem, which youth get from their tutors, 
igofieyet gaia and fuperficial ; while the phyfical aftronomy, cul- 
tivated by the great mafters, is too fublime for common ufe; and, with 
évery new improvement, grows more and more intricate and forbidding. 
But an aftronomy more generally afeful, and of eafy application, is, 
what we may call, the popular, or arithmetical; accommodated to the 
fervice of the hufbandman, the feaman, and the clergyman ; and parti- 
cularly of the hiftorian and chronologer. This was probably the pri- 
mitive aftronomy of Babylon, Egypt, and China, though now negleéted, 
@nd almoft forgot ; nor indeed have the grounds of it ever been pro- 
perly explained. — 

’ And yet fome late publications have fhewn the neceffity of reftoring 
it, in its antient genuine form of temporary cycles and periods : and thele 
not founded in fanciful criticifm, but deduced from a€tual obfervations, 
in a legitimate demonftrative way. : 

* Be this faid without offence to the Mofaic aftronomers, whofe can- 
dor and ingenuity are not impeached or fufpected, What might mif- 
lead them, was the confiftency of a cycle with itfelf, which: they feem 
to take for a proof of its being the truecycle. In this they were greatly 
deceived; for fuch confiitency proves only the truth of arithmetical 
rules, but can fignify nothing towards determining the quantities of the 
revolutions on which the cycle is to be conftruéted: thefe muft be had 
from obfervation only. Another, but lefs excufeable, error of thofe 
gentlemen, is their obftinacy in maintaining the commenfurability and 
perfec equability of the heavenly motions; this, we fay, can hardly 
admit of an excufe ; becavfe it contradiéts univeifa! experience, and the 
teflimony of their own fenfes, if they wculd take the trouble to ufe 
them. eis 
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‘We have Only to add, that the alterations, in this edition, are made 
by a ‘gentleman, who is acknowledged to be one of the ableft mathe- 


maticians in Britain. R 
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_ y. Difference of Conditions confidered, with re/pe&@ to Learning and Mo- 
rals.———Before the Univerfity of Cambridge. By John Mainwaring, 
B.D. Whitton. | 


2. Before the Sons of the Clergy, at St, Paul's, Mayo, 1765. By 
James Hallifax, D, D. Vicar of Ewell in Surry.—With an Abftra&t of 
the Charter, and a Lift of the Collections, from 1721, Rivington. 


- 3. Preached to: the Society for Reformation of Manners, May 17, 
+7653 at St. Swithin’s, London-ftone. By Mofes Brown, Vicar of 
Olney. Buckland,’ &c. } 


' 4. The Natural Grounds and Meafures of Charity; at St Nicholas, Li- 
verpool, before the Truftees of the Infirmary; at their Anniverfary 
Meeting, May 8, 1765. By E. Owen, M. A, Mafter of the ‘Free. 
fchool at Warrington. Johnfton. i 


5. On the Female Chara&er and Education :, Preached May 16, 1 7656 
At the Anniverfary Meeting of the Guardians of the Afylum for De- 
ferted Female Orphans, By John Brown, D. D. Vicar of Newcaftle, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majefty. Davis and Reymers. 





CoRRESPONDENCE, 


The account given in our Review, of Dr, Reid’s Enquiry 
into the Human Mind*, hath induced feveral of our Corre- 


fpondents to write to us; and among the reft the Author of the 


following letter, from Shottifham, in Norfolk, 


To the MontTHLY REVIEWERS, 


Gg nTLEMEN,' | | 
$ your Review is univerfally read, and generally approved, it is 3 
wor< which may be either exceedingly ufeful, or very detrimen- 
tal to the interetts of literature, Candour is undoubtedly a fundamental 
requifite in a work of this kind, but the generality of the world are 





— — 


* See Review, Vol, XXX, Page 358, 
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much miftaken in the ideas they affix to that word. For they are apt 
to imagine, that every commendation, or at leaft abftinence from blame 
of a work, ip inflance of the Critic’s candour, and that every cenfure 
of a perforffance is a proof of his ill-nature. Not confidering that 
it is but the juftice we owe to truth to take all opportunities of ex- 
ploding error, and that it is more injurious to the caufe of learning to 
diffufe erroneous, than even to prevent the diffemination of true opi- 
nions, For if the mind be carefully preferved from the one, it will 
frequently by its own native force ftrike out the other; but the re- 
ception of the former, will almoft always prevent the admiffion of the 
latter, . For thefe reafons it is, I now fend you the following obferva- 
tions on Dr, Reid’s Enquiry into the Human Mind, an enquiry in which 
error is of the moft fatal confequence and extenfive prejudice to know- 
Tege, as a miftake here, neceflarily produces falfe reafoning in almoft 
every other branch. Of this work you gave the fammary contents in 
your Review without praife or cenfure, and therefore to many, I do 
not doubt, with the appearance of the utmoft candour. But as in con- 
fequence of this, I am perfuaded, many have embraced Dr. Reid’s opi- 
nions, which appear to me and fome others very erroneous, we cannot 
think you ¢ru/y candid, or the fincere friends of truth, unlefs you inferg 
the following criticifm ; 

The Doétor has undoubtedly fully, proved himfelf to be a learned 
and agreeable writer, but for want of a few plain definitions, he has, 
I am afraid, deduced a number of falfe conclufions, and even run into 
a ftrange inconfiftency in the very,title of his book, * An Enquiry into 
the Human Mind on the Principles of Common Senfe.” For Common Senfe 
in its general acceptation means, the opinions entertained by the generality 
of mankind or the unlearned, and a man would be joft as fuccefsful who 
would attempt to fhew, that the perceptions, operations, and facul- 
ties of the mind are agreeable to the common notions of mankind, as if 
he fhould attempt to prove the fame of the pofitions and revolutions of 
the planets. The Doctor indeed afterwards gives us his own definition. 
of Common Senfe, by which he fays he means ‘ thofe certain principles 
which he tbixés thete are, which the conftitution of our nature leads us 
to believe, and which we are under the neceflity to take for granted in 
the common concerns of life, without being able to give a reafon for 
them, and what is manifeftly contrary to them is what we call abfurd.’ 
Now not to take notice, that the learned Profeffor himfelf feems to 
think that the wery exiftence of the/e Principles of Common Senfe is dj/- 
putable, by the help of which alone he undertakes ‘to vanquifh douse 
and deftroy a// fceptici/m; yet it furely follows from this definition, 
that it is manife/ily ab/urd to fappofe, that the earth revolves round the 
fun ; as men are ‘ neceffarily led in the common concerns of life to take for 
granted, that the earth refts, and the fun moves. But if this be Com- 


mez Senfe, how deftitute of Cotmon Senfe was a Copernicus and a 
Newton ? 


In the Introdudion to the work, we find the following obferyation : 

‘ Itis Genius, and not the awant of it, that adulterates Phr/ofphy.”? Now, 
if the Doctor mean only by this expreflion, that a genius for poetry, 
when employed about philofophy, adulterates it, then it is certainly an 
: indifputable 
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the learned Profeffor’s obfervation.. But if he mean, (as the title and 
general tenor of the work imply) that a genius for reafoning, or the ge- 
nius proper for philofophy, that the talent which alone qualifies a man 
for the underftanding and improvement of: philofophy, is the talent, 
which occafions the adulteration of it, and without which * there would 
be no error or falfe theory ;’ then fuppofing the fuppofition to be true, 
which feems to involve in it-a contradiétion, might we not with juft as 
much reafon find fault with our legs as with genius, Gecau/e though we 
fhould not be able to-«wa/k without them, we inggis not be liable to 
umble, ‘To recognize or review the operations Of 


to prefer Common Senfe, an inferior faculty, to Genius, the higheft fa- 
culty of the mind, in the examination of its operations, and to main- 


tain that the former is the beft judge of the fubject, is juft as incongruous | 


with reafon, as to prefer the mp wey ty. light of a candle to the bright- 
nefs of the fun, and to affert that the fo 
than the latter the works of nature. 


The defign of the Author's work is, as you very well know, to de-' 


ftroy the very principles of {cepticifm; yet, fpeaking of Bifhop Berkeley’s 
‘ Principles of Human knowlege,’ he fays, ‘ The opinion of the ab4? 
judges feemsyto be, that they neither have been ‘nor ¢a7 be confuted : 
and that:he hath proved what xo man in bis fenfes can believe.’ A fentence 
which I fhould have been fo far from expecting from a writer who pro- 
fefledly undertakes to deftroy {cepticifm, that was I not-fully convinced 
this was the worthy Author's defign, I fhould from this affertion have 
concluded, that his intention was to decry reafon, and fap the founda- 
tions of fcience. © For one of thefe conclufions muft neceffarily follow 
from this pofitiop, either, that the ab/ef judges of this point ate mifaken 
about it, which is impofible to be true, becaufe they would not be the 
abl'#: or that, as ‘no man in his fenfes can believe arguments. which 
cannot be confuted,’ sherefore no man in bis Jenfes can truft bis reafon, or 
affent to demonftration. 


Having fhewed the incongruity, and I think I may fay (without of. 
fence to truth or candour) the ad/urdity of the learned Author's plan in 
this work, I fhall finifh my remarks with /bewing the truth of that pro- 


fition which the whole work is intended to refute. The "propofition 


is this, ‘ That nothing is perceived but what is in the mind which perceives 
it ;’ which is evem a /elf-evident truth when once its terms are defined. 
The words perception * fenfatron have two fignifications ;- by the one 
they imply the faculty, By the other the odje@ of that faculty, or, the 
‘ thing perceived! An obje& of fenfe therefore, a * thing perceived, and 
a fenfation or perception, taken in their latter fignification, are /jnonimous 
terms. And as the learned Author himfelf grants, and every one elfe 
muft, that a fenfation can not be without a mind or Sentient being, it fol- 


lows, that no perception, obje of fenfe, nor * thing peretived,’ can be: 


Ftd ut Pimind; or in other words, that ‘ mothing is perceived but ahat 
* Os 24 the which perceives it.’ 


T cannot forbear to make one remark more before I conclude ; though 


the Doctor (when he is {peaking of the {enfe of {melling) allows, as [7 


have 


¢ 
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indifputable truth, but fo felf-evident, that, it does not appear worthy of 


the ‘mind, is ‘un-- 
doubtedly the praper employment of the higheft faculty, and therefore. 


rmer will difcover to us better. 
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_ writer. It is only to be lamented, that he did not make choice of a’ 


' found fomething fo very fprightly and ingenious in Dr< Reid’s petform- 
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have before obferved in the foregoing paragraph, that a ‘ fenfation can 
not be without a mind or fentient being,’ yet he confefles, * chat if any 
man fhould demand a proof of this, be cannot give one.’ A confeflion which 
I am the. more aftonifhed at, as this is perhaps the only queftion in the 
Jearned Author's whole enquiry, which may fafely be anfwered on the 
* Principles of Common Senfe. For every one furely will allow it to be 
contradi@ory and repugnant to them, that a /enfation or perception fhould 
be in an unfentient or unperceiving being, 





My réafons, Gentlemen, for wifhing to infert thé foregoing remarks 
ini your Review, is, that I may afford you an opportunity of fhewing - 
your impartial regard for truth ; and becaufe I fhould with to prevent 
the propagation of error in a work which has the moft extenfive circu- ly 
lation. 1 am an entire'ftranger not only to Dr. Reid’s perfon, bot even’ 
to his character; any further than it may be collected from his work, in 
which he appears to be truly amiable as a mau, and agreeable as a 


fabje&t which required lefs clofenefs of reafoning and accuracy of ‘defi-’ 

nition, in which he might have fecurely.selred on his, favourite’ Principles 

of Common Senfé, and entertained his Readers without any danger of 

mifleading them. ' 
Iam, Gentlemen, your very lumble Servant, 


anova mmr ath, 


© 5 We are fenfible that many of our Readers, as well as the Author 
of the above Letter, expect more of ‘us than to give the /ummary contents. 
of a work without praife or cenfure: they mult do us the juftice to own. 
Ifo, that we very feldom confine ourfelves, in regard to books of im- 
ortance, to fuch narrow and ufelefs bounds. A very particular reafon, 
Sewerer operated with refpe& to Dr. Reid’s work, Mr, Locke, for 
whofe memory and abilities we rofels the higheft veneration, has been 
of late years frequently attacked by writers infinitely inferior to fuch an 
attempt. With thefe we fhould ever make little ceremony : but we’ { 





Bown 
— 


ance, that we were willing, to leave the field open, and, not.to foreftal], 
by any obfervations of our own,, thofe of the numeroyis advocates for; 
the doftrines of that incomparable :philofopher. _ Incomparable! we. 
will call him, even.on the fuppofition that fc*ure difcoveries,and future . 
scafonings fhould prove him t. be generally mittakeps,; which we, are. 
pretty.certains however, will not be the cafe. »But be-this as it may.;.’ 
our Readers muft be fenfible that; thongh they may frequently expect ; ' 
our opinion, and our reafons in fupport of that opinign.when given, ° 
et it is not our bufinefs to enter the lifts againit every writer, who may 
appen to contradict our fentiments. We are Reviewers of Boaks, not ; 
DiGators to Writers. This would be intolerable prefumption ‘jn, u9s.; 
and an infolent affront to the republic of letters, of which we;never 


could be guilty... 36a ) K-n-k 


a*« 4 confiderable Part of sur Catalogue, particularly of the . 
Poetical Articles, is defer'd to our-next, for, want of. Room :. Note: 
withflanding we have given Eight Pages extraordinary, 
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bert; and we have reafon to think very 
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Sur le Dffrudtion des Fafsit en France. Pat un Auteur Défin- 
get térefle. 12mo. 1765. | 


An Hiftorical and Political Account of the Suppteffion of the 
Jefuits in France. By an Jmpartial Hand*. 


2 


fly, “ But,’ Yee who 

be the Author, we are told it hath made {6 much noife* abroad) as 
to occafion its being fuppreffed in France. Indeed the Whiter appears 
to be tio friend to the clérgy in general's: having taken frequent occafion 
£0 firike at all the religious orders, with a view 20 wound them through 
she fides of the-wofortynate Jefnits. | | 

Vor, XXXII. K k : hath 


* This work is publickly attributed ay ft Bt, D’Alem- 
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Kath vifited the fins of thefe fathers on their fucceflors, even to thé 
third and fourth generation. It appears, indeed, from this work, 
that the world in general have been of late much miftaken, as well 
with regard to the authority and credit of this famous inftitution, 
as to the capacity of its members. Not that we fhall trouble our- 
felves here to enter particularly into the merits of their caufe. Our 
Readers will probably chufe rather to judge for themfelves, from 
the particulars of their hiftory; of which we fhall, therefore, 
give the beft abftract, a work fo concife in itfelf, and almoft in- 
capable of abridgment, will admit. 

The’faéts, the Author obferves, are for the moft part well 
known in France, though lefs fo in other countries, for whofe 
information he principally writes ; perfuaded that the fate of fo 
numerous and celebrated a body, muft be at leaft a matter of 
univerfal curiofity; while at the fame time he prefumes the re- 
fletiotis, interfperfed throughout his recital, may be equally 
ufeful to all nations. 

_ The circumftances immediately inducing the ruin of the Je- 
fits in France, were fo far removed from their original caufes, 
that our Hiftorian hath thought it neceflary to recur to their 
fource, and trace them from the very foundation of the fociety. 
It is above two hundred years, he fays, fince it was firft efta- 
blifhed ; its founder being a gentleman of Spain, who, having 
firft heated his brain by reading books of knight-errantry, and 
afterwards of devotion, took it into his head to become a Don 
Quixote for the holy virgin. To this end, he fallied forth to 
preach the Chriftian religion, which he knew nothing about ; 
and.affociated himfelf with all fuch adventurers as were willin 

to affift him in his expedition for the converfion of infidels. It 
is, irideed, aftonifhing, that fo powerful and celebrated an order 
fliould owe its rife to fo weak a founder. But it appears that, 
amidft all his infatuation, he was cunning enough not to 
éntér into any of the orders already eftablifhed; chufing much. 
rather to give laws to an inftitution of his own. . Ignatius was 
alfo fhrewd enough to reflect, that a fociety particularly devoted 
to the holy fee, would infallibly be fupported by the fovereign 
pontiff, and, through his means, by all good catholic princes; 
whofe power and intereft would thus bear up the fociety till it 
fhould triumph in the end, over .thofe tranfitory obftacles it 
might at firft encounter. - It was with this view, he prefcribed 
thofe famous conftitutions, which have been fince improved, .on 
the fame plan, by his fucceffors Lainez and Aquaviva, men of 
fuperior, talents to Ignatius, and the moft celebrated generals of 
their order. It. is to the latter, in particular, that the fociet 

is ‘more indebted than to any other of its members for shod 
political regulations, which have contributed for two -hun- 
dred years paft to its aggrandifement and glory. ‘It is true 


2 that 
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that this fyftem ended in being the caufe or motive of their 
deftruction ‘in France; but fuch is the fate of the greateft po- 
tentates, and of all human inftitutions. It is in their very ma- 
ture to decay and fall to nothing, when they have once arrived 
to a certain pitch of elevation and grandeur. 
The Company of Jefus (for this is the name it affumed) had 
fcarce made its appearance in France, when it met with irinu- 
merable obftacles to its eftablifhment. The urtiverfities in par- 
ticular made the greateft efforts to expel thefe new-comets ; but 
it is difficult to fay whether this oppofition was moft to the credit 
or difcredit of the latter; who now propofed to inftruct pupils 
i gratis, and had already among them feveral leatned arid cele 
brated men, fuperior perhaps to thofe of the univerfities: fo 
that both vanity and felf-intereft might not a little influence thefé 
adverfaries at firft’to oppofe them. On the other hand, it is 
very poffible thatthe fociety, vain of that fupport, which it 
found amidft fo-many attacks, furnifhed, by its defiance, even 
its enemies with arms againft it. Even in thoft early days, it 
feemed to difcover that ‘fpirit of rule and domination which it 
hath fincé made more’than fufficiently apparent; but which i¢ 
hath endeavoured to hide under the mafk of religion, and a zeal 
for the falvation of fouls. This defire of extent and dominiofi 
had already expanded itfelf univerfally ; the fociety having infi- 
i nuated itfelf into the confidence of many fovereign princes, and 
rendered itfelf formidable to the bifhops, by the dependence it 
affected folely to place on the court of Rome. In fhort, the 
more ‘powerful it grew, the more it feemed to juftify, by its im- 
portance and intrigues, the fixed hatred its enemies entertaitied 
againft it. ‘To govern the univerfe, not by civil or military force, 
but Jy religion; feems to have been the Comipany’s dévice, 
from its very original : a device that hath been more and more 
acknowledged, in proportion to the increafe of ifs fplendor 
) and authority. The Jefuits have’never once loft fight of this 
objeét, nor of the means, equally efficacious as mild, of attain- 
ing it. This is perhaps the only fociety,; as the houfe of Auftria 
is the only power in Europe, that hath conftantly and invariably 
purfued one and the fame fyftem of politics; an ineftimable advan 
tage this, to bodies corporate, or fovereign farnilies! Iridividuals 
‘are tranfitory beings, and are fubjected; during a fhort interval, ta 
‘a fmall circle of events, which does not permit thefh to purfue 
any invariable fyftem. But corporate bodies and great Houfes 
fubfift a long time; fo that by purfuing conftantly the fame pro- 
jects; the ever-changing fcene of the world will fooner or later 
prefent fuch circumftancés as are favourable to their views. 
Hence it is, that when any one declares himfelf their erfemy, hé 
| muft either abfolutely annihilate them or become their viGim : 








for fo long as the leaft breath remains, they will hot. ceate to’ be 
Kk 2 : fdr midable. 
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formidable. ‘ As you have drawn your {word againt the Jefuits,” 
faid a man. of wit,to a certain philofopher, * you may as well 
throw the feabbard into the fire.’ But individuals, however 
numerous or fpirited, have little power againft a body corporate ; 
hence the Jefuits, though fo much decried, fo frequently at- 
tacked, and; fo heartily detefted, might have fubfifted to this day 
with greater fplendor than ever, had they not fuch- irreconcil- 
able enemies in other hodies incorporated like themfelves, con- 
ftantly fubfifting, and as conftantly purfuing the project of their 
extermination. 
~ ‘The manner in which this fociety hath eftablifhed, itfelf in 
places where it hath met, with lefs refiftance, fufficiently be- 
trays the defign already imputed to it, of governing the world, 
and of making religion fubfervient to that purpofe. It. is by 
fuch means the Jefuits have acquired-a fovereign authority in 
Paraguay ; founded, as we are told, folely on,the arts of per- 
{uafion and the mildnefs of their government. © The -lenity of 
the jefuitical adminiftration in that country,. hath been much 
boalted of in Europe, by the advocates fox; the. fociety ; who, 
even admitting their fuppofed, projeét-to be true, afk, where would 
he the harm if the whole world were thus governed ?, Doubtlefs, 
if thefe reports be true, there would be none, at. all, “But, as 
our Author juftly obferves, Kurope had already,teo many. maf: 
ters, and did not think proper to fubmit to.new ones. This re- 
fiftance, though very natural; fays he, irritated the Jefuits, and 
rendered them wicked and mifchieyous; endeavouring to. bring 
upon all thofe: nations which refufed their yoke, the fame evils 
thofe. nations endeavoured. to infliG& on them. In. Paraguay, 
where the natives were docile and tractable, they became ufeful 
and refpectable; but in Europe, whofe inhabitants were of:a 
fomewhat different difpofition, they became turbulent and dan+ 
erous. And thus it has been faid, not without reafon, that 
the Jefuits are found to have done fo much, good in that 
part of America, and fo much ill elfewhere, the-beft; ftep to be 
taken, with them, would be to clear the reft-of the world, by 
tranfporting them all. to the only place in it where they would 
not be hurtful. : 

But to return to the hiftory of their eftablifhment ip France. 
Favoured by the protection of the pope and that of feveral other 
fovereign princes, they fucceeded fo far, in fpite of the clamour 
of the univerfitics, as to obtain great advantages from court, to 
erect. feveral houfes in the provinces, and at.Jength a college in 
Paris itfelf. Many were the attacks they now fuftained, parti- 
cularly from the pen of Pafquier and the tongue of Anthony Ar- 
nauld ; they triumphed, however, over al] ; and the univerfities 
had the mertification to {ee them, entrufted with the care of the 

firft youth in the kingdom, | Ay ee 4 
jw ~ Unluckily 
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. Unluckily:for the fociety, in the midft of this conteft bes 
tween them and thie univerfitics, who were alfo joined by the 
parliaments; the affaflination of Henry LV. by Jean Chatel, one 
of their fcholars, was the occafion of a new ftorm that foon after 
burft-on their heads. The, Jefuit Guignard, being convicted of 
having compofed, during the time of the league, feveral tracts 
in favour of regicide, and of preferving them after the amnefty; 
he was condemned to die.. At the fame time, the parliaments, 
who had long beheld thefe.ufurpers with a jealous eye, expelled 
them the kingdom, ‘ as a déteftable and diabolical fociety, the 
corrupters of. youth, and enemies tothe kinz dnd ftate.’ Such 
were the exprefs terms of the arret. 
_ Juft as this feverity might be with regard to the Jefuits, our 
Author obferves, that it was unhappily too true, and fufficientl 
confirmed by the melancholy hiftory of thofe times, that th 
fhocking, maxims regarding the murder of kings, imputed t 
Guignard and the Jefuits, were. equally adopted by other :reli- 
gious orders, and by almoft all the ecclefiaftics in the kingdom. 
Henry III. ‘had been. affaffinated by one Bourgoin; a. prior of 
the Jacobins; and’a Carthufian, named Ouin, had)made an ats 
tempt on the life.of Henry 1V.. But the Jacobins have. never 
been reproached. with a Bourgoin or a Clement, asthe Jefuits 
have with a Chateland Guignard... The reafon was, the Ja- 
cobins were by no means formidable ; whereas the Jefuits were 
both feared.and hated... i a 
This banifhment -of the Jefuits at that time, however, though 
very general, was not univerfa],; the parliaments of Bourdeaux 
and Touloule- did; not -follow, the example of the: others, but 
permitted them-ftill tq:refide in thofe:provinces. Add to this, 
that the magiftrates of. the other provinces committed. a confis 
derable blunder, in-proferibing their perfons, and notconfifcat» 
ing or alienating their effets. Hence thefe fathers; having ftill 
an afylum-in the kingdom, profited by that opportunity, andina 
few years obtained, by their intrigues, a repeal from banifh- 
ment. Even Henry IV. received, or affested to receive them, 
cordially 5 , beftowing on thein the magnificent college of La 
Fleche, and appointing a Jefuit:his confeffor. Louis XII..whd 
fucceeded him, or rather Cardinal Richelieu, who reigned in his 
name, continued.to favour the Jéfuits; thinking their zeal, res 
gularity of conduét, and fuccefsin the education of youth, would 
ferye both as an example for, and:check en, theclergy, and toexs 
cite a fpirit of emulation in:the univerfities. In this, fays our 
Author, that great minifter was not miftaken : nor camit be de» 
nied that the fociety hath produced, particularly in France, 4 
number of ufeful works, by which evén the univerfities them- 
felves have profited in the education of youth, To give the 
Jefuits their due, fays he, there is no xeligious order, withous 
, Kk 3 exception, 
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exception, can boaft fo great a number of celebrated writers on 
fubjects of literature and fcience. The Mendicants, evenin 
their greateft {plendour, were mere fcholars; the Benedictines 
mere compilers, and the reft of the monks in general mere block~ 
heads ; whereas the Jefuits wrote with fuccefs on the various 
fiibjeCts of elocution, hiftory, antiquities, and geometry: nay 
they had even fome good French writers; of which no other 
religious order had one. And yet we are told the late Cardinal 
Paflionei carried his antipathy to thefe fathers fo far, as not to 
admit any of their works into his library. 

Many were the caufes that contributed to give the Jefuits 
this iuperiority. By the laws of their inftitution, they had a 
more free intercourfe with the world; they rejected nobody 
that offered, if there was any appearance of their being ufeful ; 
and they’muft be very ufelefs perfons indeed; who weré neither 
fit for:miffionaries to country villages, or martyrs in the Indies: 
for fo they called them. They did not refufe even to admit 
nobles and princes into their fociety, though proving themfelves 
very unworthy their own titles to aflume that of Jefuits, Of 
this kind is Charles of Lorrain and many others, -whofe names 
may be looked upon as feathers in the cap of this fociety.; of 
which they may well be ftiled honorary members. | 

“Two other reafons feem.to have contributed alfo, to the 
above-mentioned advantages, the firft is the long duration of 
their noviciate ; none being admitted to take their laft vows till 
the age of three and thirty. So that their fuperiors had fufhi- 
cient time to obferve their abilities, talents and difpofition ; and 
thence to direct their ftudies or application to the fubjeés for 
which they were beft adapted. At the fame time, the novices 
themfelves, having been fubjected to a long probation, and bein 
arrived to a mature age, were lefs liable to be difgufted or to 
repent after admiffion. ‘The fecond reafon for this fuperiority 
of the jefuits over the other orders, was the longer time they 
had to employ in ftudy: they not being fubjected to fuch nu- 
merous practices of devotion, as the religious of other orders, 
In feveral of the pamphlets, publifhed againft’them by the Jan- 
fenifts, this negle& of faying their prayers fo: often as other 
monks, was urged againft them as a crime, juft as if a fociety, 
the profefled end of whofe inftitution was public utility, could 
find nothing better to do than to gabble bad Jatin fo many hours 
in a day.. This was formerly thought a matter of ridicule, and 
the Jefuits were rather rallied than condemned for their want 
of practical devotion. The Jefuits, it was faid, never chant, as 
birds of prey never fing. ‘They were alfo called * devout zea- 
Jots that rofe by four o’clock in the morning,’ in order to repeat 
the litany by eight at night.’ Thefe prudent fathers, however, 
were the firit to laugh at thefe witticifms, without altering their 
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method of life ; thinking it more honourable for them to. pro- 
duce a Petau anda Bourdaloue, than pfalm-fingers and “fanatics, 

‘In difplaying the acknowledged merit of this fociety, it ‘is 
confeffed, neverthelefs, that they were deficient, both as po-ts 

and philofophers ; charaéters to which a monaftic life: and the 
fpirit of the Jefuits in particular, were by no means favourable. 
Their application to the fciences, to letters, to political intrigue, 
and above all; their attachment to each: other,” or rather to 
themfelves as a fociety, bore them up, notwithftanding, to, the 
‘higheft pitch of credit ; at which they were not a little fupported 
by their remarkable regularity of conduct and aufterity of morals. 
Even thofe among them, who broached the moft monftrous dow 
trines, who employed their pens on the moft obfcene fubjeds, 
were thofe who led the moft edifying and exemplary lives. Thus 
Sanchez wrote his abominable work, at the foot of the crucifixs 
and it is faid particularly of Efcobar, equally famous for the 
feverity of his manners and the loofenefs of his doctrines, that 
he purchafed heaven dearly himfelf, though he fold it/fo cheap 
‘to others. iY doll 

The fuccefs which the Jefuits had met with :at this ‘time in 
France, was equalled in moft parts of Europe; there being 
hardly a Catholic prince in the world of whofe confcience they 
had not the direction. .Nor were they contented with this ; 
but, full of their grand project of governing the univérfe by re- 
ligion, they fent miffionaries ‘to China and both Indies, with 
chriftianity in‘one hand, for the ignorant vulgar, and the pro 
phane fciences in the other to' fecure them: a good reception 
with thélearned and great. , a5] 

Havirig’ thus ‘traced this famous fociety from: their origin 
to the fummit of their-powef and reputation, our hiftorian 
ftops to make fome reflections on their doétrines and man+ 
ner of teaching; by which they made fuch a rapid and fur- 
prifing progrefs, as well among Chriftians as Pagans. Chriftia- 
nity, fays he, confifts of two parts, viz. faith and morals, 
Among our articles of faith, there is the doctrine of the trinity, 
juftification by faith, and fome others, which, in feeming to con- 
found the underftanding, prefent to the mind only mere fpecu- 
lative truths. But thefe, however incomprehenfible or obfcure, 
meet with no oppofition from the multitude. Ignorance is na- 
turally difpofed to the marvellous, and implicitly adopts the moft 
abfurd errours, or the moft fublime truths, if they are of an 
abftra€ted nature and do not clafh with their paflions’ or incli- 
nations. The Jefuits therefore have been careful enough topreach 
up fuch do@rines as thefe, as they knew they ran no rifque. But 
as to the dodtrine of predeftination and grace, which affeét 
practical religion, and are little adapted to gain profelytes ; thefe 
prudent fathers have been cautious of infifting too ftrenuoufly on 
fuch points. The pious and fagacious M. Fleuri, fays in ex- 
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s terms, that we ought not,to difclofe abruptly thefe dog. 
trines; at which iffidels might be difgufted. Suppofe for in- 
ftarice 2: miffionary. fhould addrefs bimfelf, at. firft fight to a 
party of faviges; thus, *¢ I am come, to make known.to you a 
Gols whim. you cannot ferve worthilys without: his: fpecial 

race; and who hath refolved from all eternity; either to accept or 
difclaim you:”? Would not thofe favages very reafonably an{wer: 
$¢ fois very. well; friend but it.is to no purpofe to change our 
réligion; till we. fee whether he will give us. this fpecial grace 
and accépt us or not.”’ The Jefuits would never have met with 
fo.much fuecefs, had they proceeded in this manner... They 
qwelit to Work, therefore, more artfully ; proving the truth of 
that text of {eripture, which fays the children of darknefs a& 
with more prudence 28 to the things of this world than the 
children of light. Ia China they went ftill farther than wink+ 
ing at a relaxatioii of morals, admitting even fome of the pagan 
cetemonies ainong thofe of chriftianity. But what is Sh A 
and muft certain! appest ftrange to.a_people, for whofe con- 
verfion they travelled fo many thoufand leagues, is that while 
the Jéefuits were preaching chriftianity one way, other miffiona- 
rits their enemies wéré preaching, it in: a manner very different 
t0 the famie people; teHing them, they would. certainly be damned 
if they learried their Catechifm of the Jefuits. It is eafy.to judge 
what mitt be the {fect of fuch, contradi€tions ; in. faét the Em+ 
ftror of China once obferved to them, it was very extraordi: 
nary they fhould: come fo far, and take fo much pains. to 
propagate fuch contradictory Opinions, while they pretended ta 
be of the fame religion. He had no objedtion,. however, to 
their preaching ; conceiving fuch kind. of apoftles. could make 
few converts... Add to this, that he reaped fome.emoluments by 
the refidence of thé Jefuitrs, who talked at court much more 
abdut aftronomy afd phyfic,; than of the trinity or tran{fubftan- 
tiation. But, th6ugh our author conceives the views.and poli- 
tits of ttie fociety to be merely temporal; he thinks it certaia 
that shany of its iridividual members have actually expofed 
themfelyes to great dangers, and even to death itfelf; on account 
of that religion which they have burlefqued in their miniftry, 
and made fubfetvieht only to their ambition. Asa motive for 
this refolution in théir niiffionaries, he tells us the ftory of a 
Jefuit; who had beet employed above twenty years in Canada, 
and had rifqued his life twenty times in the caufe of his miffion ; 
when at the fame time he confeffed to a friend, that he did not 
believe a word of the matter. No! (faid his friend, with fome 
fatprife) how. inconfiftent then is your condu& !—Ah! Sir re- 
plied the miffionary, <<‘ I find you have no conception of the 
pleafure of commanding the attention of twenty thoufand people, 
4nd perfuadifig them to whiat one believes nothing of one’s ea 
uc 
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-- Such was thé fpirit and manner, in which the Jefuits fo fucs 
eelsfully propagated, what they called; the Chriftian. rélipion atid 
morals, Sueh wad that lax fyftem of doétrines by whieh wy 
recommended them(élves fo effectually to the-vourt-of Louis XIV, 
under whole reign; the erédit, power, and dpulenée of the Je- 
{uits arrived to: fuch a prodigious height. It was in this te 
that the numerous beneficés, pafling through the hands of 
fathers La €Haize.and Le Tellier, the king’s corfeflorsy rendered 
the clergy almoft entirely dependent: on this fociety; which ap- 
peared to have reached the fummit:of its glory, by obtaihiing thé 
revocation of thesedict of Narites againft the Préteftants, aid 
fucceeding almoft sotheir utmoft wifhes in fupprefing the Jane 
fenifts their inveterate enemies; 5.10%. | “4 

At this period! the affairs of the Jefuits feet te have taken a 
different turn. Father Tellier, hated even)-by his btéchréh{ 
whom he goverried with a réd of irons carried tatters with fo 
high an hand, that their deftradtion ‘became inevitable *, Fig 
firft exploit. wds the deftruction of the famous’ Part Rov ; 
leaving not one {tone upon another, and renroving eveh'the dead 
bodies out of their’ graves. This actiof violénte, txediited with 
fo much barbaritys on .a tefpectable Houfe that: had: redeived 16 
many celebrated mer, and of the poor devotees, More defervilig 
of compaffion. than fefentihént, extired the Clariotis Of ‘the 
whole kingdom 5 clamours; fays our author, that fe ftill heard; 
even by the Jefuits themfelves ; who contémplatifig ‘their dWit 
deftruéction, .confefs that it is the {tones of Port ' Reyal which 
have- fallen. on their heads and crufhed them to pieces. The 
indignation, howéver, which, the deftruction of Pore Ro 
brought on the Jefuits, was trifling im compatifon of that ‘uniz 
verfal commotion occafioned by the bull Uniyenttus : which, with 
the perfecution it octafioneds hath at the end of fifty yeais given 
a mortal blow to this fociéty. 

On the death of Louis the XIV. a lucky event for Janfenifin: 
as well as for philofophy, Le Tellier, loaded with the public 
execrations, was, banithed to La Fleche$ whete he died foot 
after, The Duke of Orleans, who became regtnt, being of 4 
different difpofition in ‘every thing to Louis the XIV. was 
neither willing to brave the popular difcontent, nor to offénd the 
Bifhops or the Pope. He found meéans, therefore, with the 


* Many perfons, fays this writer, have thoucht this Jefiit & knave, 
having no religion, but gratifying his own pride and Péléntitieht ubdet 
that facred pretence: he is of opinion however; that he Was really a fas 
natic, who, fully perfuaded of the juflice of his caufe, tonceived he 
need not ftop at any thing to compafs his end. His ‘complaining to 
the king againft Fontenelle, and reprefenting him as an atheift for 
writing his Hittory of Oracles, favours indeéd ftrongly of fanaticifm, — 
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ridicule ; by which means the Bull was ‘received with as man 
modifications as the receiver pleafed. to give:it, and the affair 
for that time fubfided. All remained peaceable with regard ‘to 
the Jefuits, during the remainder of the regency,’by which they 
were conftantly but filently protected ; even Cardinal-de Fleury, 
who did by no means like the fociety, was perfuaded of the ne- 
ceflity of, protecting it.as. one of the firmeft fupports of religion, 
which that, minifter looked upon as an eflential- part’ of govern- 
ment... That thefe were Fleury’s real fentiments of the Jefuits, 
our author confirms, froma manufcript ‘letter,:which he fays, 
he hath read, of that Cardinal; whereinhe:‘applies to thefe 
fathers. the common expreffion, that they make ‘excellent fer- 
vants.but very bad mafters.. 

_ Qur hiftorian proceeds:now to the dire& and more immediate 
caufes of the diicredit and idiflolution of this: famous fociety. 
The French nation, fays he, who are eafily inflamed and as 
eafily pacified, grew at length familiarized to the Bull above- 
mentioned, which however. they ftill declared to be‘a monftrous 
and abfurd, production : they received it, notwithftanding, each 
agreeable to his own way of thinking; thefe decifions of the 
chyrch haying that miraculous privilege that people may under- 
ftand them.as they pleafe, and as many different feéts as will, 
may admit them without changing their opinion.  Janfenifin 
was alfo at its loweft ebb; the frenzy of the convulfionaries 
having rendered its profeflors: fo ridiculous and‘ contemptible, 
that the fect was, fupported only by a few obfcure priefts, and 
confifted only of the:meaneft among the vulgar, « At-this criti- 
cal juncture however, a train of unforefeen circumftances, con= 
curred to give this expiring fect new life and importance ;: while 
the Jefuits had the mortification to ‘fee the viper; -which they 
imagined to be crufhed, raife up its head, and with its envenomed 
tooth. purfue, them to deftruction..."The parliaments, who had 
at firft oppofed their eftablifhment in France, had but'tod man 
reafons to entertain the fame fentiments of the fociety. The 
were juftly offended at the power and credit, which the Je- 
fuits had in fpite of their remonftrances obtained ; and above 
all at their being obliged, by their intrigues and power, to re- 
gifter the acceptation of the Bull Unigenitus; which they had 
always conceived to be derogatory to the rights of the crown ; 
they waited therefore, only a favorable opportunity to fhew their 
refentment, though probably without the hope of its ever hap- 
pening. ‘The refufal of the facrament to the Janfenifts, was the 
firft {park that lighted up the flame which fucceeded, ‘and ere 
it could be extinguifhed, effected the diffolution of the Jefuifts, 
For, thovgh*the-latter feeméd not to interfere in the violent 
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‘foutes between the parliaments and the clergy, they were: fex 
a engaged in the conteft, and deeply interefted in its confe- 
quences. ‘This became evident when the Janfenifts, pluming 
themfelves on the advantages, they had gained over the clergy, 
feemed difpofed to proceed to greater lengths»; «and fhewed that 
the Archbifhop of Paris their enemy, had been’ unwittingly 
fharpening the fword that was going to be drawn’ againft the 
fociety. [x2 5 A003 ~ 

Teas this time alfo, the Jefuits made’ two ‘capital blundets 
at Verfailles, which: began to fhake their credit and make way 
for their fall. .. They refufed, it is {aid, merely from motives of 
human refpedt, to take the direction of certain perfons in power, 
who had many reafons not to expect from them fuch a firigular 
inftance of aufterity *. _ This indifcreet refufal contributed ‘not 
a little to accelerate their ruin, and that by the very hand which 
they might have employed in:their protection: » —Thus the very 
men, who had been fo often accufed of. allowing”'too great a 
licence in morals, and whofe credit’ at court entirely depended 
on fuch Jatitudinarian principles, were' undone immediately ofi 
their :pretence to rigour and feverity: an evident proof this; 
that the Jefuits had hitherto taken the proper way to’ fupport 
their inftitution, fince the firft moment they departed from it, 
their ruin became inevitable. At the fame time that they offended 
the court by their fcruples, they difpleafed it equally by their 
intrigues ; laying fnares for difgracing perfons'in place, whofe 
only crime was, a difregard for their fociety. } ro rt 

One would imagine from thefe fats, that the prudent and 
provident genius, which had) hitherto directed the politics 
of the Jefuits, forfook them, of a fudden, at this junéture ; for, 
while they were ruining their credit at court, irritating the paf- 
liaments ; and faw, or ‘might’ have feen, that they were moré 
feared than beloved by the greater part of the clergy, they fouiid 
means to make enemies of a clafs of men, not very powerful in 
appearance, but more formidable than is generally imagined, 
viz. the men of letters. Their declamations at court and ever 
where elfe, againft the Encyclopcedia, gave great offence to ail 
thofe who interefted themfelves in that work. Their abufe 
of the author of the Henriade, formerly their pupil, and long 
their friend, juftly irritated that celebrated writer, to make them 

feverely feel the abfurdity they were guilty of, in attacking ‘a 
man fo capable of defending himfelf. Be their real or imagi- 

nary importance what it would, they fhould never have miade 

enemies of writers, whofe works, having the advantage of bein 
read from one end of Europe to the other, can, with a dath of 
their pen, take figndl and lafting revenge. «This is a maxim, 


* It is faid that the Jefuits, out of refpect to the Queen and Dauphin, 
refufed to undertake the {piritual guidance of ‘La Pompadour. 
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which neither focieties nor individuals fhould lofe-fight of, how: 
ever high they may.ftand in prefent power or favour. To their 
misfortune it. is, that the Jefuits loft fight of it, with regard to 
M. de. Voltaire, . For above fix years together, were the jour- 
nalifts de Trevoux and the ‘literary myrmidons in their pay, 
throwing out,abufe oh that writer; till wearied out with their 
impertinence, and véxed to find himfelf teazed by a parcel of 
infects, he took ample revenge, by expofing them to public ridi- 
cule. They were mot rendered more ridiculous however, b 
others, thah they rendered therfifelves odious to the feiifible part 
of the nation, by that {pitit of intqlerance and fanaticifm which 
they endeavoured to propagate by the above-mentioned journal. 
The philofopliers, ds they are called, whom they wanted to per- 
fecute, népgleéted fiot to avenge:themfelves on their part, in. all 
the writings-they publifhed; and .this: they did ma manner the 
molt mortifying to the Jefuits; without endangering themfelves: 
hey did not; like the Janfenifts; accufe the ‘focitty of being 
ambitious, intriguing, and difhoneft. This. would ‘not have 
mortified them in the leaft. They took; therefore,’ a more 
ertain method. ‘* You. are, faid they, a pack of ignorant 
blockheads; you have not a fihgle man among you, either fa- 
moys in the republic of letters; or deferving to be fo.. You 
boaft of your influence and reputation; but they are merely ima- 
ginary, your credit..i3 an Houfe built of cards, which may be 
demolifhed with.abreath of wind.” The event hath fhewn the 
truth of their affertions ; for td add to. the misfortunes of the 
Jefuits, they have not producéd, amidft the numerous attatks 
which they have brought on. them, one fingle writer capas 
ble of ftanding up in theit defence. . They were.found wanting 
in every, kind of literary merit, whileéven the newenemies they 
had made at Verfailles, were fuptridr tothem at the:pen ; an ad- 
vantage which is fenfibly felt in a nation where people only 
read to amufe themfelves, and always fuppofe that party in the 
right whith contributes moft to that amufement,: The Jefuits 
had nothing on their fide but the ghoft of their departed power ; 
while their antagonifts had oii theirs the fuffrage and approbation 
of al] Europe. . It muft be confeffed, fays our author; that the 
anfenifts, who never piqued therhfelves on their cunning; have 
lately difplayed :mich more than was expected of them; and 
that the Jefuits, who always affected great fubtilty, have be- 
trayed the want of cofmmoti prudence. “hey have run head- 
long into the fnare their enenties fet for them, without dreaming 
of the danger. The Janfenift Gazetteer, in{fpired only by ma- 
lice and fanaticifm, (for that mhiferable fatirift could not fee far- 
ther) reproached the Jefuits with hunting down the mere phan- 
tom of herefy in Janfenifm; while they permitted infidelity 
itfelf to roam at large among the philofophers, who grew every, 
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day more.and more numerous. ‘The Jefuits, on this reproach, 
ftupidly dropped their expiring prey, to, feize on men full, of 

irits and vigour, who had never troubled their heads about them, 

“he confequence is, théy have not, mafbered: their old enemies, 
and have drawn upon themfelyes. new. ones, with whom, they. 
had nothing to do.’ Now, indeed, they perceive it; but it is 
too late. ! | 
- Such was the fituation of:the Jefnits when the war broke out 
hetween France and England *; whith involved the fociety im 
that famous law-fuit, which dire@ly broughs on its deftruction, 
Thefe fathers carried on a. confiderable. commerce in the ifland 
of Martinico ; and,’as they had fuftainedi fome lofles by the wars 
they wanted to wipe off; or compound, their debts, with theix 
correfpondents in Lyons and Marfeilles,.. Thefe correfpondents, 
looking upon the fociety in general to. he anfwerable for theig 
brethren in Martinico, addreffed: therafelyes. to a; certain. Jefuig 
in France, demanding juftice. This gaod:father, however, ing 
ftead of remitting them good bills, or getting their own accepted, 
offered to celebrate a mafs for them ;:that, as: they would cer 
tainly lofe. their money, God: Almighty . might, teagh them: te 
bear the lofs with Chriftian patience. “This was a very fatisfac- 
tory anfwer, we may be fire, to a feo of difappointed mer- 
chants. .It is become.almoft a proverb in England, that there is 
na friend/ip in tradey the Jefuits. found, in like manner, that 
in France there is no religion in trade: for their creditors finding 
themfelves cheated, laughed at, and thus fobbed off as it were 
with the gofpel, fought their remedy at Jaw; infifting, and very 
juttly, that thofe fathers, *by:virtue of their conftitution, were 
anfwerable for each other, and:that the Jefuits in France thould 
pay the debts of their American. miffionaries}. On. the other 
hand, the Jefuits in France were fo certain of the juftice of their 
refufal, that they ftood trial, before the grand-chamber of.the parr 
liament of Paris; where, totheir horridmortification,they were caft, 
by.the unanimous voice of the judges, and amidft the univerfal.ac- 
clamations of the people, What added to. their misfortune, -alfo, 
‘was, that, befide the immenfe fums they were condemned to, pay, 
they were interdicted for the future.allmanner.of commerce. Yet, 
even this was. but. the beginning of their difafters,.. It had been 
difputed, during the trial, whether or not they were,liable te each 
others debrs, by. virtue af their confitution. .“‘This debate of 
courfe faritithed the parliament with an opportunity of feeing 


* The Hiforian, is polite enough to fay LP Angleterre et la France; we 
return the,compliment, ‘theréfore, in the tranflations though it be fome- 
thing lefs agreeable tothe ear, =? SO! - re | 
+ Thus we fee' that th all countries, there is in thefe-times, the faite 
fhameful differcti¢e-made-between temporal and: {piritual concerns, ‘as 
between folid pudding aad empty praile. 
dy ° ‘ what 
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what this famous conftitution was ;: which it appears had before 
never been examined into, nor was ever eftablifhed according to 
the requifite forms of law. An examination, therefore, being’ 
made into their conftitution, and into fome of their books; it 
afforded very legal and fufficient proofs that their inftitution was 
contrary to the laws of the kingdom, the obedience due to the 
kings the fafety of his perfon, and the peace of the ftate. 

ur Author admits, neverthelefs, that, altho’ thefe means were 
made ufe of, as the only legal ones to diflolve the fociety, they 
were not the motives of fuch diflolution. For, as to the fervile 
obedience the Jefuits paid to their general and the pope; as to 
their doctrine of king-killing, &c. Thefe were equally main- 
tained by other religious orders. He owns that the Jefuits were 
grown rich, infolent and imperious; that, while they made 
‘ profeffion of having renounced the world, they were the bufieft 
perfons'in it; that they were tutors, courtiers, merchants, 
politicians, priefts, and wanted nothing lefs than to be governors 
and rulers of the earth. ‘Thefe were fufficient motives. for fup- 
prefling them; though it evidently appears that their power 
and’ credit in France was, as before fuggefted, merely nominal ; 
had it been otherwife the parliaments would not have been fur- 
prifed, as they were, to find that fo eafily effe&ted which a few 
months before they. would have deemed impraéticable, 

Our readers may remember that we:gave fome account, in a 
former appendix, of a collection of extracts from the -writings 
of the Jefuits, fele&ted by order of the parliament of Paris *. 
Thefe fons of Ignatius, it feems complain much of the infide- 
lity of thofe extracts ; but it appears that the errours committed 
are infignificant and trifling. The publication of thofe extraéts, 
was preceded a few years by the condemnation of the work of 
Bufenbaum in favour of regicide ; the copy condemned bearing 
the date of 1757: that fatal epoch of the attempt made on the 
perfon of the prefent king. The Jefuits pretended, indeed, 
that fuch date was affixed to an.old edition, by a fineffe of their 
enemies. The Janfenifts, however, plainly proved the con- 
traty: nay they went fo far as to perfuade a great part of: the 
-French’nation that'the Jefuits were abettors of the aflaffination ; 
but it appeared, from the feveral examinations of the criminal, 
that they were in this refpect innocent. 

The aflaffination of the King of Portugal, which happened 
the following year, ‘leads our hiftorian into a digreffion on that 
head. He obferves, that the fame motives prevailed there as in 
France ; and that the Portugueze minifter only artfully took oc- 
cafion, from the imputation caft on fome of the Jefuits for 
shaving .advifed, ‘directed, and. abfolved the afflaffins, to~ drive 
them all out.of the kingdom. And here we are told of 1a fa&, 

* See Review, Vol. XEVHE p. 539. : 
which, 

















































which, if true, muft have been extremely barbarous’; viz. that 
the general of the Jetuits, to whom they were fent, not know- 
ing how to provide for fuch a number of new comers,’ left them 
to perifh with hunger on board the fhips. that brought: them 
to Italy. 

Our Author makes fome pleafant remarks (if any thing 
pleafant can be faid on fuch a fubject) on the:execution of 
Malagrida; whom the Portugueze miniftry were, after all;. afraid 
to execute as a regicide ; being obliged to trump. up an.accufa- 
tion, cognifable in the court‘of Inquifition: after: which they 
could fafely burn him for being a fool, though they were afraid 
to condemn him as a traitor and aflaffin. 

The effeéts, fays the Hiftorian, of the execution of this fingle 


Jefuit were remarkable. . It made the friends of the:inquifition: 


its enemies, and.enemies ef its friends immediately. ‘The fefuits 
themfelves, hitHerto friends of the Inquifition, were no longer fo, 
fince it had the temerity to condemn one of their order.::On the 
other hand, the Janfenifts the moft ‘inveterate enemies to the 
Inquifition, began to change their'tone, nay to be loud in its 
praife, when they found it had condemned a Jefuit. 

With regard to the doétrine of regicide, which hath: been fo 
often imputed to the Jefuits, our Author relates the following 
curious anecdote. It is aftonifhing, fays he, that among» fo 
many books and pamphlets, which have been written againft 
thefe a/faffinating fathers, not one of them hath taken notice of 
a faét, little known indeed, but which would have afforded fine 
fcope to their enemies. 

In the church of St. Ignatius at Rome, there are painted, on 
the fides of the cupola, feveral hiftory pieces from the old tefta- 
ment ; the fubjeé&t of every one of them: being either affaffina- 
tions or murders, committed, in the name of the Lord: by’the 
Jews. There is Jael, urged on’ by the fpirit of God todrive 
a nail through the head of Sifera, in breach of all the rules of 
common hofpitality. There is Judith, conduéted by the fame 
guide, to cut off the head of Holophernes whom fhe had fe~ 
duced and made drunk. There is alfo Sampfon, deftroying the 
Philiftines at the divine command, and David killing Goliah*. 
At the top of the fame Cupola, is reprefented St. Ignatius: fur- 
rounded with a glory, and darting flames of fire through: the 
four parts of the globe ; the following text from the new tefta- 
ment being infcribed underneath, Jgnem veni mittere in terram ; 
et quid volo nifi ut accendatur. Thefe pictures in their church, 
fays our Author, afford a ftronger proof than any paflages to be 


deduced from their writings, of thofe murdering tenets, which © 


are imputed ‘to’ them. 


* Does our Author deem the overthrow-of Goliah, in fair combat, 
an offuffination ? 
But 
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But to return to the ftate of the Jefuits in France, The pars 
liament of Paris having taken a whole year to-enquire into the 
nature of their inftitution, jt was very natural for. the Jefuits 
to beftixr themfelves, and to make what friends they could, a¢ 
court. Indeed they fucceeded fo far, as to obtain an edi@ from 
the king in their favour; but on the unanimous :refufal of ‘the 
parliament to regifter it, and their earneft remonfrances to the 
king, it was withdrawn. Things were in this fituation, when 


the capture of Martinico, by the Englifh, fet the nation again’ 


in a ferment: to caufe a diverfion to which, it is faid the mi- 
niftry thought on the expedient of proceeding farther againft the 
Jefuits ; as Alcibiades is xeported to have cut off the tail of his 
dog, to afford the Athenians fomething to talk about, and di- 


vert their attention from matters of ftate. The principal of their — 


college, otherefore,.was commanded to obey the arrets of par- 
liamentiend ‘to faut up their fchools on the firft,April 1762. 
Oa the fixth ef Augut following, their infiitution was ynani- 
moufly condemned in parliament; to which no oppofition was 
made by the crown. ‘The fociety was now of courte diffol- 
ved, and their poffefions alienated and fold ; the other parlia- 
ments Of the kingdom following fooner er later the example 
of that of Paris. Nay fome of them agted with ftill greater 
feverity, driving them out of their province without ftanding 
upon forms of law. In general, however, individuals were 
permitted to refide in France, on renouncing the feciety, and 
taking oaths of allegiance to the king; an indulgence that was 
even thought too great by their implacable enemies the Janfe- 
nifts ; who imagined the parliaments had not yet done enough. 
In this, fays our hiftorian, they refembled the famous Swifs 
general, who precipitately ordered the field of battle to be cleared ; 
by which means the killed and wounded were promifcuoufly 
fripped and buried together; when, being seminded of this cir- 
cumitance, and told that many of them ftill breathed aad begged 
for life, he anfwered, ** Poh, poh, if you mind what they fay, 
you'll not find a dead man among them.” It is very certain that, 
im fo numerous a fociety, there muft have been fome inactive and 
inoftenfive members ; and that many innocent individuals muft 
fufter in fo general a punifment as that inflited on their whole 
body; Wot thatthe Janfenifts would admit the pofibility of this ; 
afferting that the fixger of Ged was manifeft in the whole progrefs 
of the affair. A. quondam Jefuit, howeyer, pleafantly enough 
remarked, by way of confirming the allufion, that he judged it 
at leaft-his whole four fingers and thumb. , 

Qur Author, who is evidently a philofophers to whom theo- 
logical difputes appear as ridiculous as they are dangerous, 
feems to conceive the deftruction of the Jefuits in France oply 
as the forerunner of a fimilar cataftrophe to moft other religious 
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orders and feéts in that kingdom, ‘The very name of the Jan- 
fenifts, fays he, will in a fhort time be forgotten, as that of 
their adverfaries is profcribed ; and even this profcription, which 
now makes fo much noife, will be foon effaced by fucceeding 
events; even this important bufinefs being to be recollected only 
by the jeft, of calling the Superior of the Jefuits * a difbanded 
Colonel who hath loft his Regiment.’ 


ae 





La Philofophie de L’Hiftoire. Par feu L’Abbé Bazin. 8vo. 1765. 
The Philofophy of Hiftory. By Mr. De Voltaire. 


WV YE make no fcruple of imputing this work to Mr. de 
Voltaire; avery confiderable part of it, being only a 
recapitulation of remarks and obfervations, to be found in his 
other works, particularly in the Supplement to his Univerfal 
Hiftory. Whether we are indebted to this celebrated Writer 
‘for their publication in the prefent form*, we cannot take upon 
us to fay. Itis by no means improbable, however, that this is 
really the cafe; our Author being no lefs excentric in his 
‘fchemes of publication than in his modes of writing. “There is 
no doubt but fome of our Readers will judge hardly of this man- 
ner of re-printing the contents of books under diffcrent titles. 
But, not to infift that a writer has undoubtedly as good a right 
‘to turn plagiary and plunder himfelf, as other writers have to 
plunder him, there is another reafon which may ferve in fome 
, degree to exculpate our Author, or at leaft extenuate the crime 
of felf-plagiarifm. Mr. de Voltaire has known the ,world too 
much and too long, to be ignorant either of the infatiable thirft 
it has for novelty, or of that indolence and indifference with 
which books in general are read, and particularly thofe which 
require any degree of thought or attention. Hence it is that 
a reader can hardly ever be prevailed onto read the fame 
book twice, though he may not remember-a fyllable more 
of it than the title-page. ‘Thus it is become in a manner ne- 
ceffary for an author, who is defirous that his works fhould make 
a lafting impreffion on the public, to vary their mode of exhi- 
bition: ‘and, though it may appear injurious to make the Reader 
pay twice for the fame traé&t, it may have a good effect in ren= 
dering his future reading lefs fuperficial. It is Range, but it is 
very true, that we have known readers, even of fome ‘repute in 


* This mi(cellany contains 5 3 chapters, on detachéd ahd various fab- 
je&ts of ancient hiftory, philofophy, &c. any otliertitle being as’ appli- 
cable-to it as the prefent. , C* Obes # ig 
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the republic of letters, perufe a work in appearance over and 
over, nay write a critique on fuch performance, and yet ina few 
— be entirely ignorant of the nature, defign and contents of 

Certain itis, that the attention or retention of fuch readers 
inal be very defective: they muft have very fhallow brains or 
very fhort memories. 

But to dwell no longer on this fubjeét ; as we doubt not that 
our Author will ftand excufed, both with thofe who may, and 
who may .not, remember to have met with his prefent obferva- 
tions before. With regard to the latter, it is indeed a matter of 
no confequence whether they were ever printed before or. not; 
and we are perfuaded the former will not think their time thrown 
away, even in the repeated perufal of the reflections of De Vol- 
taire; which, if not always true, fenlible and juft, are at leaf 
fhrewd, ingenious and entertaining. ’ 

We do not, after all, mean to infinuate that nothing novel 
is contained in the prefent publication, or that the Author hath 
not, as ufual, dijplayed his art in placing trite, and fometimes 
trivial, objects in. a new and, ftriking point of view. Our 
Readers will fee, from the extracts we have chofen, what kind 
of amufement the whole may afford them. 


Of the firft Prope who wrote Hiftory, and the Fables related by the 
| firft Hiftorians. 


It is inconteftable that the Chinefe annals are the moft ancient 
in the world; being regularly continued without interruption, 
and recording a fevies of facts and circumftances, without any 
mixture of the marvellous or improbable, during the fpace of 
four thoufand one hundred and fifty years. They even refer to 
many ages farther back, not indeed with precifion of date, but 
with that appeerance of truth which approaches nearly to cer- 
tainty. It is very probable that fuch powerful. nations as the 
Indians, the Egyptians, the Chaldeans and Syrians, who pof- 
fefied great citics,. had alfo their refpective annals. It feems 
likely that the itinerant or wandering nations, were the laft to 
write ; as they had not fo good means as the-others, of pre- 
Serving their archives: add to this, that they had not fo many 
wants;laws,, or.events to record, Occupied only in providing 
themfelves ayprecarious fubfiftence, their purpofes were readily 
anfwered. by oral tradition. 

‘There neverywas.an hiftory written of a wandering herd, an 
obfcure village,, and. very feldom of a fingle town. “eae the 
hiftory of a whole nation muft have been a flow produ&ion. Its 
foundation: muft have been laid, in a few fummary regifters, 
-preferved,.as.well,as.the circumftanees would admit of, in a temple 
or acitadel, Thefe annals, again; were liable to. be deftroyed 
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by wars; and mutft in all probability have been frequently rea 
commenced, ere they arrived at a ftate of any ftability. After 
many ages, an hiftory fomewhat regular and circumftantial, 
might take place of thefe regifters; in this, however, the falfe 
and marvellous would be fubftituted in the place of truth, where 
the knowlege of the latter fhould be wanting. Thus we fee 
that the Greeks had no Herodotus till the 80th olympiad, above 
a thoufand years after the firft zra recorded on the marbles of 
Paros. In like manner Fabius Pictor, the moft ancient of. the 
Roman hiftorians, did not write till the fecond Punic war, 
about 540 years after the building of Rome. If the two moft 
ingenious nations, therefore, in the world, the Greeks and 
Romans, our matters, began fo late to write their hiftory, can 
it be reafonably imagined that the wandering Tartars, who 
flept in the fnow, the Troglodites who hid themfelves in ca- 
verns, or the itinerant Arabs, who fubfifted on theft, could have 
their Thucydides and -their Xenophons? Is it poffible fuch 
people fhould know any thing with precifion of their anceftors? 
What if the Samoeids or the Efquimaux fhould prefent us with 
annals, antedated for many ages, and filled with relations of 
the moft extravagant feats of arms, or a continued feries of 
miracles and prodigies ? Should we not very juftly turn the pre- 
tenfions .of thofe favages into ridicule?, At the fame time, if 
perfons, fond. of the marvellous, or interefted in,promoting the 
credit of fuch fables, fhould terture their invention to render 
them plaufible, ought not-we to laugh at their abfurd endea- 
vours? Again, if to this abfurdity they fhould add the infolence 
to affe&t a contempt for the incredulous, or the cruelty to per- 
fecute them, ought they not to be condemned as the moft exe- 
crable of mankind ! Let us fuppofe, for inftance, that a Siamefe 
fhould come, and relate to me the fictitious metamorphofes of 
the Sammonocodom; threatening, at the fame time, to burn 
me at the ftake if I made any objection to his relation; can 
there be any doubt of what I ought to think, or how I fhould 

act, with regard to fuch an apofile? 
The Roman ;hiftorians, it is true, relates of the god Mars, 
that he had two children by a certain vettal, at an ara when 
there were no veftals in Italy; that a fhe-wolf, inftead of de- 
vouring thefe children, gave them fuck ; that Caftor and Pollux 
fought in behalf of the Romans ; that Curtius precipitated him- 
felf headlong into a gulf that clofed up the moment it had received 
him ; with many other tales equally unnatural and improbable. 
The fenate of Rome, however, did not fentence any one to death 
for doubting the truth of thefe prodigies. On the contrary, 
they were publicly laughed:at in the capitol. We find in the 
Roman hiftory feveral events thatare very poffible, but are by no 
means. probable,’ The adyenture of the geefe, in faving the 
Lla2 city, 
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city, and that of Camillus who entirely defeated the Gauls, have 
been frequently called in queftion by the learned. Camillus’s 
victory makes a great figure indeed in Livy; but Polybius, a 
more ancient and fenfible writer, direétly contradi@s it. The 
latter affures us that the Gauls, fearing to be attacked by the Ve- 
fietiy abandoned Rome, carrying off their booty and making 
peace with the Romans. Which of thefe hiftorians fhould we 
rely on in this cafe? or, if we implicitly believe neither, muft 
we not entertain fome doubt of both? Muft we not equally hold 
in doubt the famous ftory, of the execution of Regulus; who is 
faid to have been inclofed in a cheft, ftuck full of iron {pikes ? 
Such a kind of death is at leaft very fingular ; and how comes it 
that this fame Polybius, who lived upon the fot, and was almoft 
contemporary, he who hath given fo mafterly an account of the 
war between Rome and Carthage, fhould take no notice of fo 
very extraordinary and important a fact; which would have juf- 
tified the ccndu& of the Romans on that occafion/ ft is farther 
hardly credible, that the Carthaginians would have'fo grofsly vio- 
lated the laws of nations, in the perfon of Regulus, at a time when 
the Romans had feveral of the principal citizens of Carthage in 
their hands; on whom they might have feverely revenged fuch 
outrace. The ftory of Regulus’s torture, notwithftanding, 
gained credit ; being confirmed by time, and the hatred which- 
the Roman people bore to Carthage. Horace introduced it in 
one of his poems, and afterwards nobody gave themfelves the 
trouble to call it in queftion. If we take a view of the earlier 
part of the hiftory of France, we fhall find every thing equally 
falfe, obfcure and exceptionable. Gregory of Tours might be 
called the French Herodotus; with this difference, that the 
latter was neither fo entertaining nor fo elegant a writer as the 
former. ‘The monks who fucceded him, however, were by no 
means better writers nor more authentic hiftorians. Nothing 
was more common for them than to lavifh encomiums on villains 
and affaflins, if they beftowed any thing worth while on their 
convent; and on the other hand, to load the beft of men, and 
even the wifeft of princes, with opprobrium, if they contributed 
nothing to the emolument of their community. I am fenfible, 
that the Franks, who invaded Gaul, were more cruel than the 
Lombards, who took pofleffion of Italy, or the Vifigoths that 
ruled in Spain. Hence the murders and aflaffinations we meet 
with in the annals of Clovis, Childebert, Chilperic, &c. are as 
numerous as thofe of the hiftories of the kings of Ifrael and Ju- 
dah. Nothing could poffibly be more favage than the tranfac- 
tions of thofe barbarous times. And yet we may very fafely 
cal] in quettion the ftory of Queen Brunehaut, as fhe is faid to 
have been put:to death, by the pious King Clotaire; notwith- 
ftanding it is aflerted by l'redegaire and Aimoin; and ¢ven Pa- 
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qyuier tells us her cataftrophe was foretold by a fybil. But Fre- 
degaire and Aimoin have not the credit of a De Thou or a 
Hume; nor have the prophecies of the fybils half the authen- 
ticity of modern gazettes, much lefs of authorized regifters of 
ftate. The barbarous ages, it is true, were ages of miracles 
and horrours: but are we to believe implicitly every thing the 
monks relate of them? They were almoft the only perfons in 
the world who could write and read, when the great Charle- 
maine himfelf knew not how to fign hisown name. Not that 
their hiftories are altogether ufelefs: they inftru& us in the 
chronology of fome remarkable events. We believe with them 
that Charles Martel overthrew the Saracens; but when they 
tell us he killed three hundred and fixty thoufand of them in 
battle, we are of courfe incredulous, and beg to be excufed. 
They fay that Clovis the fecond was affiifted with the dofs of his 
underftanding : the thing to be {ure is not impoffible ; but when 
we are told that it was a fignal judgment from God Almighty, 
for having removed from their church a reli& of St. Dennis, the 
ftory becomes improbable. Nor are thefe the only falfhoods 
with which our hiftories of France abound. We are enter- 
tained frequently with regular fieges of caftles, that never exifted 
but in the air, and of towns that never were built or fortified 
but in the hiftorian’s imagination. In a word, all our hiftorjes 
of the early times, confift of nothing but fables, and, what is 
worle, of fables that are tedious and difguftin 

In the 49th chapter of this m#cellany, our Author difcuflts 
the following queftion : 

Whether the ‘fews were originally inftrutted by other nations, or 
other nations by the Fews ? 

As the fcriptures have not decided whether the Jews werc the 
preceptors ot the difciples of other nations, we are at liberty, 
it is prefumed, to difcufS freely this curious queftion. Philo, 
in the relation of his miffion to Caligula, begins with telling us 
that the word Ifrael is Chaldean ; being an epithet which the 
Chaldeans give, to people confecrated to God ; it fignifying, to 
fee, or have a profpeé of, the deity. It appears hence that the 
Hebrews did not call Jacob, Ifrael, nor themfelves Hraelites, 
till they had acquired fome knowlege of the Chaldean tongue. 
Now, they could have no acquaintance with that language, till 
they were flaves in Chaldea ; at leaft, it is highly improbable 
they fhould acquire fuch knowlege in the defarts of Arabia: Jo- 
fephus, in his re-!y to Appion, to Lyfimachus and to Molon, 
owns in exprefs terms, ‘ the practice of circumcifion was learned 
of the Egyptians, agreeable to the teftimony of Herodotus.’ It 
is indecd hardly probable that fuch an ancient and powerful 
nation as the Egyptians, fhould adopt this cuftom from a paultry 
people whom they defpifed, and who; according to their own 
Ll 3 confeffion, 
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tonfeffion, were not circumcifed-till the time of -Jofhua.; The 
facred hiftory itfelf informs us, that Mofes was educated in all 
the learning of the Egyptians; but it makes not the leaft 
mention of the Egyptians learning any thing of the Jews. We 
find, alfo, that when Solonfon refolved on building the temple, 
he fent for artificers and artifts to the king of Tyre,., Nay, it is 
even faid, he gave twenty towns to King Hiram for cedar-trees 
and workmen. It appears to have been both a-ftrange and a 
dear purchafe ; it may ferve, however, to clear up the point in 
hand ; for we do. not hear that the Tyrians ever engaged or re- 
quired any artifts of the Jews. The fame Jofephus acknow- 
ledges farther that his nation, whofe credit he endeavours ne- 
verthelefs. to enhance, had for a long time no commerce with 
other nations; that it was in particular unknown to the Greeks, 
who, at the fame time were acquainted with the ‘Tartars and 
Scythians. Nor is it furprizing, fays he, that a people fo far 
removed from the fea, and neglecting the cultivation of letters, 
fhould be fo little known. The fame hiftorian {peaks, with his 
ufual exaggerations, of the honourable and indeed incredible 
manner in which Ptolemy Philadelphus purchafed a Greek ver- 
fion. of the Hebrew text, tranflated by fome Jews of Alexan- 
dria. To this ftory, he adds, that Demetrius Phalereus, 
who caufed this tranflation to be made for the ufe of the king’s 
library, afked the tranflators, how it came about, that no fo- 
reign hiftorian or poet had ever taken the leaft notice of the 
pewith laws / To which one of them replied, * that thofe laws 
eing diviné, and immediately derived from heaven, every one 
was juftly afraid to fpeak of them; God Almighty having fig- 
nally punifhed thofe who had been guilty of fuch temerity: that 
‘Eheopompus in particular, having,a «nind.to infert fométhing of 
that kind in bis hiftory, was deprived of his underftanding for 
thirty days; when, being informed)in a dream that he was thus 
afflicted for his intention to pry into divine things and; impart 
them.to the profane, he appeafed the divine indignation by his 
prayers, and accordingty recovered his fenfes. A fimilar judg- 
ment befel Theodect the Greek poet, who, for profanely. in- 
ferting a paflage or.two.from the facred writings in one of his 
tragedies, was firuck inftantly blind, and recovered his fight 
only, by confefling and repenting of his errour.’ Thefe tales, 
as unworthy of hiftory as of any writer of common fenfe,, inva- 
Iidate in faét the teftimony given in favour of the Greek tranf- 
Jation above-mentioned : for if it were fo great a crime to-tranf- 
Jate a.lingic paflage or two, furely it muft be a much greater te 
tranflate the whole work! But be this as it may; Jofephus, in 
recording thefe ftories, fully confeffes that the Grecks had no 
knowlege of the Jewifh writings: whereas it appears, on the 
contrary, that the Jews were no fooner eftablifhed at Ales 
| ria, 
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dria, than they applied themfelves to the fludy of Grecian 
literature... It.is, therefore, evident that the Greeks could learn 
nothing of the Jews ; while the latter learned many things of 
the Greeks; the Greek language fince the time of Alexander 
being univerfally adopted in Afia Minor, and in great part of 


Egypt. 
Of the Cuftoms and Opinions common to.almoft all the Ancient Nations. 


Human- nature being every where the fame, mankind ‘mutt 
neceflarily have adopted. the fame truths, and fallen into the 
fame etrours, in regard to thofe circumftances which are the im- 
mediate objects of fenfe and the moft ftriking to the imagina- 
tion. It was very natural for them univerfally to attribute the 
noife and effects of thunder, to fome fuperior being tefiding in 
the air. ‘Thofe people, who lived near the fea, and beheld 
their fhores ovetflowéd with the tide at every full’moon,' would 
as naturally impute to the moon the various‘ effeéts which at- 
tended her different, phafes. 

In their religious ceremonies, almoft al] the ancient’ nations 
turned their faces to the eaft, not ‘refleing that there is no 
fuch thing in fact, as eaft or weft; paying a kind of ‘homage to 
the rifing fun.. ‘In taking a view of the animal creation, the 
ferpent feemed to poflefs a fuperior dégree of intelligence; for as 
it was feen fometimes to caft its fkin, it was very naturally fup- 
pofed to grow young, again ; and’ by repeating this change, it 
muft of courfe‘be immortal. The large ferpents, ‘which ‘fre- 
quented the.fountains, terrified the timorous from approachin 
them; and hence they were foon imagined thé guardians ‘o 
hidden treafures, ‘Thus a ferpent was the fabled guardian of the 
Hefperian fruit ; another watched ‘over the golden ‘fleece, and in 
celebrating the myfteries of Bacchus, there was carried the image 
of a ferpent appearing to guard’ a golden grape. ak 

The ferpent paffing thus for the moft fubtle of animals, a 
very natural foundation was laid for the ancient Indian fable ; 

in which we are told, that God, having created man, gave him 
a certain drug, the pofleffion of which would enfure him healtn 
and longevity ; but that man, entrufted this divine'prefent to the 
care of his afs, who, becoming thirfty on the road, was feduced 
to a neighbouring fountain by a ferpent, who pretending to hold 
his, burden while he was drinking, made off with it and kept it 
himfelf, ‘Thus it was, fays the fable, that man forfeited his 
immortality by-his negligence, and the ferpent obtained his by 
his fubtilty.. Serpents were found, indeed, to be mifchievous 
animals, but as there was fomething divine fuppofed ‘to be in 
their nature, nothing lefs than a Deity was imagined capable 
of deftroying them. Thus Python was killed by Apollo; and 
Lia the 
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the great ferpent Ophioneus battled it with the Gods long be. 
fore the Greeks had invented their Apollo. We learn from a 
fragment of Pherecides, that this ftory of the grand ferpent, the 
enemy to the Gods, was one of the moft ancient fables among 
the Phenicians. 

Dreams and reveries have introduced the fame fpecies of 
fuperftition.in every part of the world. If 1 am reftlefs in ° 
my fleep,* and fee my wife and children in the agonies of 
death; and they fhould die fame few days after, I make no 
doubt that my dream was a warning from Heaven. If, on the 
other hand, my wife and children ftil! live and do well, the dream 
was a fallacious reprefentation, with which it pleafed Heaven to 
terrify or amufe my fancy. Thus in Homer, Jupiter is faid to 
have: fenta fallacious dream to Agamemnon, Indeed, all dreams. 
true or falfe, fuperiftition deduced from Heaven, while the ora- 
cles eftablifhed themfelves by the fame means on earth. 

Does a woran afk of the Magi, whether her hufband will 
die within the year or not? One ‘of them anfwers, yes, andthe 
other, no. Now one of them muft certainly be right. If the 
hufband lives, the wife fays nothing of the matter; but, if he 
dies, fhe foon tells the prediction about the town, and the lucky 
Magi is of courfe a Prophet. This certainty of fuccefs, when 
once obferved, foon multiplied the prophets and oracles, who 
took the name of Szers, as well among the Egyptians as in 
Chaldea and Syria. Every temple alfo had its oracles. Thofe 
of Apollo gained fo much credit, that Rollin, in his ancient 
hiftory, records the oracular, predictions of Apollo to Crefus. 
He does not examine, however, ,whether fuch preditions, wor- 
thy only of Noftradamus, were,not made, after the facts pre- 
diéted had happened. He does not even queftion the fore-know- 
ledge of the prieft of Apollo ;, but conceives that Gad Almighty 
might permit Apollo to. fpeak” truth ; probably to confirm the 
Pao rans in their religion. 

The origin of good and.evil, is a queftion. which engaged 
the attention of all the polifhed Afiatic nations, while the firf 
theologues of every country muft neceflarily oes enquired, as 
every individual does, why is there any evil in’ the creation ? 
They ‘teach, in India, that Adimo, the daughter of Brama, 
brouvht forth at the navel, theyjuft from her rizht fide, and the 
unjuft fiem:her left; and that it was from this ‘left fide that we 
originally deduce. phyfical and moral evil. The Egyptians had 
their Typhon, who was. the enemy of Ofiris. She Perfians 
believed that Arimanes made a hole in the egg, laid by Oromafes, 

and adulerated the yolk with fin. The Grecian fable of Pan- 
dota’s box, ig well known, and is one of the moft beautiful of 
all aes which have been handed down to us from antiquity. 
The alezory of fob was certainly written in Arabia, as is plain 
from the Arabic terms retained in the Hebrew and Greek ver- 
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fions. That book, which is of high antiquity, ranreGats Satan, 
who is the Arimanes of the Perfians, and the Maik of the 
Egyptians, as wandering up and down the earth, folliciting per- 
mifion of God to affli& Job. Satan appears, indeed to be {ub- 
ordinate to God; but he is, neyerthelefs, réprefented as a very 
powerful Being, capable of. inflicting difeafes and death on the 
ajiimal creation. Be ae 
The whole uniyerfe hath, from the earlieft times, in fome 
degree adopted the Manichean do@trine of a good and bad prin- 
ciple. In like manner, it was equally. natural for all people to 
admit of expiations ; for where was there a man that was not 
guilty of fome injury againft fociety, or was thence totally def 
titute of remorfe? Water was found to be the purifier of the 
body and its cloathing : fire was the purifier of metals, Fire 
and water, therefore, became the purifiers of fouls, nor was any 
temple without its holy water-and facred fires. “The devotees 
plunged themfelves into the Ganges, the Indus, and. the Ev- 
phrates, at every full moon, and particularly during every eclipfe, 
This immerfion wafhed away their fins, andif they did not make 
the fane expiations in the,Nile, it was only for fear the croco+ 
diles ‘fhould devour the penitents.. The Greeks alfo had & ered 
baths,and fires in all their,temples, as the/univerfal fatal 
purification and purity. _ In a word, vbge Hoe Bepess 08 ¢ 
eftablifhed itfelf by the fame means, and; to have produced } 1g 
fame effects in all countries,.and among all people, except ameng 
the learned.in China’z03 300 4. coh eo Soe 7 Dad 
~ We fhall finifh thefe quotations, with a paflagé or two from 
the chapter, entitled, On the Angels, Genji, ang Devils of the 
ancient Nations, and particularly of the Jews. = 
The Chaldeans and Perfians appear to be the firft people, who 
talked about angels, , The Parfees, a religious fect that worfhip 
fire and itil fubfift, communicated; to the learned Hyde, the 
names of the feveral angels which the ancient Parfees jace 
knowledged. But, though their number amounted to an hun- 
dred and nineteen, the names of Raphael, and Gabriel, which 
the Perfians long afterwards adopted, were not among them, 
Thefe.names, indeed, are,Chaldean, and were not known te 
the Jews before their captivity. For it is obfervable, that be- 
fore we come to the hiitory of Tobit, we meet with the name 
of no particular angel, either in the Pentateuch or any other 
Hebrew book, The Perfians, in their ancient catalogue, count- 
ed but twelve devils, of which Arimanes was the chief; fo that 
it was, at leaft fome comfort to them, to reflect that there were 
more good angels in the world, than rafcally demons. We do 
not find, however, that thisdoctrine was sdintel by the Egyp- 
tians. As to the Greeks, inftead of tutelary genii, head 
their fubordinate or fecondary deities, their ferns and their 
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demi-gods. Plato, I think was the firft, who fpoke of a good 
and evil genius, prefiding over the actions of man. Since him, 
both the Greeks and Romans piqued themfelves on having every 
min his two getiii; the evil one having always more bufinefs 
and more fuccefs than the good. 

In procefs of time, the Jews gave names to their celeftial 
milicia, dividing them into. ten regiments or clafles. The mufter- 
roll of this hierarchy, is only to be found in the Talmud and 
Targum ; and not in the writings of the Hebrew Canon: But, 
though the fall of the rebellious angels, and their transforma- 
tion into demons, be the foundation both of the Jewifh and 
Chriftian religion, it is remarkable, fays our Author, ‘that no 
mention is made of it, either in'Genefis, the books of the law, 
of in any other canonical writings. ~In Genefis, ‘we are told ex- 
prefsly, that aferpent fpoke to Eve and feduced her. Ttis'there 
alfo particularly obferved, that the ferpent was the moft fubtle 
of all the beafts of the field, and it is before obferved, that this 
was the opinion of all nations, in regard to the ferpent. It is 
farther pofitively afferted, in Genefis, that the hatred of ‘man- 
kind toward the ferpent, arifes from the ill-office done by that 
creature to our firft parents. * I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy feed and her feed: it thall 
briife thy head, and thou fhalt bruife hisheel," The ferpent is 
alfo‘accurfed above all cattle — * upon thy belly fhalt thou go, 
and duft fhall thou eat all the days of thy life.’ It muft be con- 
fefled, indeed, that ferpents do not eat duft; but, however, the 
people of antiquity believed they did, which’is to the fame pur- 
pofe Occafion hath been taken from this reprefentation, to 
pomuess mankind that this ferpent was one of the rebellious 

rigels, who came to ayenge himfelf, by. feducing’the fair ob- 
jects of this new creation of his maker. There is not a fingle 
paffape, -however, in the whole Pentateuch from’ which we can 
fairly deduce this, by the mere light of human reafon.— 'The opi- 
nidn, cancerning the banifhment of the fallen angels, their be- 
ing precipitated into hell, and efcape thence'to tempt mankind 
to their eternal deftruction, hath been current for manly ages, 
But I fay, in this cafe, as in the former, that it is a truth founded 
on tradition only, there being not the leaft foundation forit in 
the Old Teftament.—It is imagined by fome, that Enoch ‘left‘a 
written hiitory of the fallen angels ; ‘but to this there are two 
objeRions. fn the fitft place, Enoch wrote as little a§ Séth, to 
whom the Jews nevertheléefs impute fome writings: and ‘as to 
the falfe Enoch cited by St. Jude, his teftimony is acknowledged 
to be forged by a Jew. Secondly, this falfe Enoch fays not a 
word of the rebellion or fall of the angels before the formation 
of'man. He tells, indeed, ‘a very particular and ¢ircumfantial 
Rory of the angels; the Eg-eooti, (or as they are ftiled in our 
, verfion, 
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werfion, the fons of God) falling in love with the daughters of 
men and taking them to wife :: a ftory evidently founded on part 
of the fixth chapter‘of Genefis, where we are'told, that ¢ there 
were giants in the earth in thofe days ; and alfo'after that, when 
the fons of God came in unto the daughters of men, and they 
bore children to» them; the fame became mighty men, which 
were of old,.men:of renown.’'. Both the book of Enoch and 
of Genefis; perfe&tly agree, .in-regard to the copulation of theft 
angels, or fons ‘of God, with thedaughters of men, dnd alfoas 


‘to the race of giants their iffue. But neither this’ book of Enoch, 


nor any one of the Old Teftament, fpeaks a fyllable of the war 
of the angels againft God, .their'defeat, their defcent’into hell, 
nor of their enmity to mankind. In the allegory of’ Job, and 
the adventure of. Tobit, mention is.made of Satan, and-of an 
evil fpirit. The firft, I have fhewn, is not of ' Jewifh original’; 
and as to the latter, whokilled the firft feven hufbands of Sarah, 
and was diflodged by Raphael, he was.not a Jew devil, but a 
Perfian, Wefind that Raphael did‘not fend him back to hell, 
but went to chain him in Upper Egypt. Indeed the Jews had 
no idea, at that time, of an hell, and could not have any of 


devils. They began very late to believe in a hell, and the im- 


mortality of the foul, and this was not till the fect of Pharifees 
began to prevails ‘They were, therefore, very, far-from. think- 


ing, that the ferpent which tempted Eve, was a devil, or fallen - 


angel, precipitated. into.hell.: This notion, which feryes now 
as the foundation ftone of the whole. edifice, was,laid. down Jaft 
of all. Not that we have the ‘lefs reverence for the.hiftory of 
the fallen angels, but. we know not whence to deduce its origin. 
It is very certaih that the Jews knew nothing of the matter, till 


about the timeof the Babylonith:captivity; deducing itvery pro- 
bably from the Perfians, who had,it from Zoroafter. |: Thefe facts 


cannot be difputed,, unlefs by. ignorange, fanaticifm,-and want 
of candour ; religion, however, has nothing to dread from the 
confequences. ‘ God, Almighty, moft.certainly permitted ‘the be- 
lief of good andevil genii, of the immortality of the fouls and 
of the doctrine of eternal rewatds.'and puniihments,; tobe re- 
ceived by twenty, different nations, of antiquity, “before. it/was 
adopted by the fee. Our holy religion, it is true,hath now 
confecrated thofe doétrines ; and what was only an opition among 
the ancients, is become one ofthe divine truths. of! Revelation 

to the moderns,’ oad 2 r orlt ay 
It is greatly to be wifhed, , that this,writer’s obfervations were 
as candid and juft as they are generally fhrewd. and: ingénious. 
We have not thought it worth while, however, to:contravert 
eyen the moft exceptionable ; as, fuppofing them ever fo. juft or 
well-founded, the cud Lone naturally occurs to every fénfible and 
con- 
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confiderate reader. What inferefices would our Author have 
us to draw from the perufal of reflections, that apparently ferve 
to no. other énd than to invalidate the teftimony of hiftory both 
facred.and profane? It is doubtlefs, expedient as ufeful to point 
out the palpable inconfiftencies, improbabilities, and abfurdities 
of fuch hiftories, as impofe on the ignorance or credulity of ‘the 
reader: but to-infinuate the falfchood of almoft every thing in- 
difcriminately that is recorded in hiftory becaufe we cannot trace 
its origin, or reconcile it with all its attendant circumftances, is 
to demolifh the evidence of all hiftory at once. It is in ma 
cales the part of a philofopher to doubt; but this is, in thoke 
matters only, that will admit of a more fatisfaCtory evidence 
than is produced. | , 

Matters of fact and moral relations, will not admit of mathe- 
matical demonftration ; if: the’ beft evidence, therefore, be 
brought, which the circumftances and nature of the thing will 
admit of, itis furely more irrational to doubt than to believe, 
ye is {cepticifm in this cafe, a jot more philofophical than cre- 
dulity. 
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Hiftoire de? Academie Royale des Infiriptions et Belles Lettres, ec. 


The Hiftory of the Royal Academy of Inf¢riptions and Belles 
Lettres; with the H iteraty Membjrs ‘extracted from the 
Regifters ‘of that Academy, from the Year 1758 to 1760 

'Gnclufive. Vols. 29 and 30. 4to. Poris, 1764. 


H Rice King of Denmark being about to difpatch a literary 
SL ovembaffy to Arabia Felix, Abyffinia, and parts adjacent, 
sthe-hiftory'of this celebrated Academy, for: the interval above- 
mentionéd, ‘contains little mere: than a mémoir addreffed to the 
-Literati, who-were engaged in' that unfuecefsful expedition. 
‘Inithe hiftory of the works’ prefented to the Academy, we 
have an’ account of! the following articles. | 
“Ar TiViaA diflertation on the fabulous’ origin of nations. 
‘The ‘Author of this waét-endeavours ‘to explode’ the ridiculous 
yanity;'‘which moft nations, as well as individuals, poffefs, of 
deducing their origin from the higheft antiquity.) ‘There is no 
people in the world, fays he, that lay claim to fuch a long fue- 
ceffioniof Kings as the Englith. They were formerly perfuaded 
that theiri ifland was inhabited ‘even fo far baek as the days of 
Eli ©and> Samuel ; that the natives were of a gigantic race, and 
were fabdued‘:by Brutus the fon of Sylvius, and grand-fon of 
Eneasi For the truth of this affertion, he refers to Polydore 
Virgil, and proceeds, on the authority of Geoffry of Mon- 
| mouth, 
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mouth, to charge us, with pretending, that Brutus, having had 
the misfortune, in rome to kill his father inftead of a wild 
beaft, left Italy and retired into Greece, where he gathered to- 
ether the defcendants of the Trojans, who had been tranf- 
ported thither after the deftraction of their city; and putting to 
fea with them, wandered about the Mediterranean, till at length 
he paffed through the Straits into the Atlantic ocean ; that, hav- 
ing done feveral marvellous exploits on. the coafts, and particu- 
larly among the Gauls againft a certain King of Aquitaine, he 
at laft, by the direction of an otacle landed in’ Albion, at the 
place now called Totnefs in Devonfhire. Brutus, it is faid, 
changed the name of our ifle to that of Britain, and divided 
it into three kingdoms, which he bequeathed to his children, 
Thefe chimeras, fays the Author, pafled fo current in the four- 
teenth century, that Edward the Second, in writing to Pope 
Boniface the Eighth, grounded his pretenfions to Scotland on 
no better foundation. 
The Scotch, on their part, entertained equal abfurdities re- 
fpecting their antiquity, as may be feen in Buchanan: their firft 
Prince being called Gathelus, reputed by fome to be the fon of 
Argus, and by others of Cecrops, who had been in Egypt ; 
where having efpoufed King Pharaoh’s daughter, the Princefs 
Scota, retired into Scotland, and gave it the name of his wife. 
As to the Irifh, they imagine that Cefara, the grand-daughter 
of Noah, fled into Ireland to avoid the univerfal deluge, and 
pretend to exhibit her tomb-ftone even to this day. As poor 
Cefara, after fcampering fo far, however, was at laft drowned, 
it is not pofitively faid that the Isifh deduce their origin from 
her, but from one Bartholanus, who came thither about three 
hundred years after, and, having battled with the native giants 
till he had fubdued them, peopled the ifland with his family till 
they all died of the rot except one, whofe name was Ruanus, 
and who continued to people it by himfelf till the time of St. 
Patrick, who baptized him and made him a chriftian. | 
Not that the writer of this memoir imputes this abfurdity only 
to the good people of thefe kingdoms. . The Danes, he fays, 
conceive themfelyes tq have been firft governed by Dan: The 
Swedes by Eric, contemporary with the immediate fucceffor of 
Jofhua. The Hungarians fuppofe themfelves defcended from 
Hannor the fon of Nimrod. . The Chinefe imagine their king- 
dom hath fubfifted above an hundred thoufand years. In Peru, 
the Yncas are fuppofed to derive their origin from their deity the 
fun ;-and the Mexicans believe their anceftors were originally 
conducted into Mexico, by their god Vitripulti. It is true, the 
writer does not tax his ‘own countrymei with the like vanity; 
but he takes occafion to deduce, from’ the whole, the abfoluté 
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incertitude of every thing that is fuppofed to. happen before thé 
firft Olympiad. , . 

Art. 2. Welates to the difagreement in the feveral traditions 
about Heleh and the Siege of Troy. : Te 

Art. 3. Acritical enquiry concerning the Margites of Homer, 
and how far it might ferve as the original model of comedy. 

Art. 4, Reflections on the Tragedy of Efchylus, entitled, 
The Pertes. | 

Art. 5 and 6, Remarks and obfervations, on certain ftories; 
which Herodotus hath related on the credit of the Egyptian 
priefts, and particularly of the four rifings of the fun mentioned 
by that writer. } 

Art. 7. A differtation on the ruins of Perfepolis, in which 
the wiiter. gives a defcription of the ruins of that famous city; 
and.attempts to prove that the ancient Perfepolis is the modern 
Chelminar, and that the prefent ruins are not thofe of the pa- 
lace of the Perfian kings deftroyed by Alexander. 

4rt. 8. Adiflertation on the tablet of Cebes, the cave of 
Corycium, and the pictures of Philoftrates. | 

Art. 9. Obfervations on the princes that have cultivated the 
arts. 

Art. 10..Onaimethod of ftaining marble fo as to incorporate 
the colours with the ftone. Thefe two laft by Count de Caylus, 

Art. 11. The life of the philofopher Poffidonius. 

Art. 12. Obfervations on the portrait, which Salluft hath 
drawn of Sempronia. | | 

Art. 13. On the life and writings of Publius Nigidius Fi- 

ulus. 
. Art. 14 On the miftakes of profane writers, with refpeé to 
the hiftory of the Jews. 

Art. 15 and 16. On the medals of the kings of Syria, who 
affumed the name of Nicephorus: and on the medals of Deme- 
trius the Third. — Thefe abfervations are accompanied with 
drawings of the refpective medals. 

_, Art. 17. A defcription.of the province of Narbonne agree- 

able to the text of Pliny, with remarks geographical, hiftorical 

and critical. . 

Art. 18. On the difference of longitude and latitude between 

Alexandria and Sienna. - “a 

' Art. 19. RefleGtions on the names of Francia and Franci, and 

on the titles reges Francorum, and reges Francia, given to the 

French kings. 

~ Art. 20 and 21. Remarks on the title Mf Chriffian, given 

to the kings-of France, and onthe time of its commencement, 

with! a collection of authorities to prove it was given them long 

before the reign of Louis the XIth. prod nor 
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Art. 22. Obfervations on a certain ancient chronicle of the 
church of Uzés in Languedoc. 

Art. 23. On the means of tranfmitting to pofterity the exact 
knowledge of our prefent weights and meafures. We learn, 
from this article, that the uncertainty of weights and meafures, 
which creates fo much confufion and has been long clamoured 
againft in vain, is by no means peculiar to this country; Mr. 
Dupuy, the ingenious Author of this paper, reprefents it to be 
very great in France and other countries ; pointing out very ju- 
dicioufly the neceffiiy and the means of removing it, at lea 
with regard to the doubts it may caufe in pofterity; a confide- 
ration, however, which fome may think of lef importance, 
than the inconveniences it occafions at prefent. 

Art. 24. Reflections on the means of rendering the good 
French tranflations of ancient authors compleat and perfect, 

Art. 25. Devices, inicriptions and medals, by the Academy, 

The memoirs contained in thefe two volumes amount. to near 
fifty. Our readers will therefore excufe us from particularizing 
them. The moft confiderable are as follows : viz. four tracts by 
the Abbé Foucher, on the religion of the ancient Perfians, and 
the dotrines of the followers of Zoroafter ;. on the fyftem of 
Zoroafter concerning the origin of evil, and on the fyftems of 
Pythagoras, Plato, and the Gnoftics, oe aye cae : 

Two memoirs on the doctrines of the ancients, concerning 
the actuating principle of the univerfe. By the Abbé Batteux, 

In the firft of thefe memoirs is given a French tranflation of 
the book of Ocellus Lucanus, written originally in Greek, on 
the firft principles and caufes of things. ‘This writer lived about 
the time, or foon after, Pythagoras. firft opened his fchool in 
Italy, 500 years before Chrift: his contemporaries in the poli- 
tical world, being Phalaris, Pififtratus, Crefus, Polycrates and 
Tarquin the proud; in the philofophical world, his contempo- 
raries, or at Jeaft there lived in the fame. century, the feven 
fages of Greece, with Heraclitus of Ephefus, Democritus of 
Abdera, and in general all thofe fages who flourifhed before the 
birth of Socrates. As to his work, it was admired by Plato, 
commented on by Ariftotle, and tranfmitted to pofterity under 
the fanction of the greateft names of antiquity.. We are told, 
it appeared firft in print at Paris, in the year 1539; Francois 
Chretien, phyfician to Francis the Firft, tranflating it into Latin. 
It was afterwards tranflated anew. by Louis Nogarola, and re-, 
printed with notes in 1559. . Editions of it have been alfo fince 
given of itby Commelin, Vifanius and Gale. The title given 
it by Ocellus was, Iegi Tavros gicews ; by which he feems to 
have intended it. as a general fyftem of the univerfe., The doc- 
trine contained in it, is in fact the fame as that of the {chool o 
Pythagoras, which fuppofes the. univerfe to be eternal ; ‘which 
| furnifhes 
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‘furnifhes the heavens with gods, the air with demons, and ad- 
mits of the diftinction of the four elements and their reciprocal 
generations. 

“Tt is divided into four chapters, and each of thefe chapters 
into little paragraphs or fections, which are numbered, for the 
greater precifenefs in making quotations. The fir? chapter 
treats’ of the univerfe and its duration. The /econd, of the 
formation, number and tranfmutation of the elements: The 
third, of man, and the production of the earth. The fourth, 
of morals. | 

But, perhaps our readers would be pleafed to fee a fhort ex- 
tract, ortwo, from this curious piece of ancient literature. 

Cuap. t.. Seé?. 1. I fay, firft, that the univerfe will never 
have an end, as it never had a beginning. It hath always ex- 
ifted, and will always continue to exift; for it was never pro- 
duced, and can never be deftroyed. Should any one advance 
that it hath been produced, let him tell us into what it muft re- 
turn on its diffolution. Add to this, that whatever it was made 
of, muft have exifted before it, and that into which it is dif- 
folved, muft exift after it. If ever there was a time alfo in 
which the univerfe did not exift, it would not exift now, 

Seé. 2. If the univerfe had been produced, it muft have been 
produced with all its parts ; and if the whole were deftroyed, 
it would be deftroyed with all its parts, which is inconfiftent. 
‘We muft conclude, therefore, that the univerfe had no begin- 
fing, and can have no end, 

Sea. 7. By the univerfe, I mean the whole univerfality of be- 
ings containéd in, and compofing the world: From which uni- 
vérfality it is fo named, becaufe it is a regular compound of 
every thing that is; a perfect and compleat {yftem of all natures. 
Whatever exilts, is cémprized in it, and without it there is no- 
thing ; for the whole muft comprehend every thing. 

The ingenious Author of this memoir takes the pains to 
expofe the abfutdity of thefe fophifms, and to fhew that the ar- 
guments here brought to prove the eternity of the world, are 

_ applicable only to the creator of it. The fophiftry, however, 
lics only in the mifapplication and confufion of terms. ‘‘Ocellus 
feafons thus ; ‘ Either the univerfe hath always exifted, or it 
hath not always exifted : If it hath not always exifted, it muft 
hive begun to exift: If it ever begun to exift, there muft have 
been a time when nothing did exift ; and if fo, it is not pof- 
fible to conceive that any thing exifts at prefent. _ But we are in 
fio doubt of the prefent exiftence of things, and therefore fome- 
thing muft have always exifted ; and if fo, the univerfe could 
not have had’a beginning, but muft of courfe have been eternal., 
Every thing therefore that exifts, is eternal.’ The paralogifm 
Of this teafoning is evident; Ocellus has no medium between 
oe I (VU Ty 
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every thing and nothing. His argument will ferve to prove that 
omething mult have exifted from all eternity ; but it doe- not 
thence follow, that every thing has fo exifted... This would be 
to conclude falfely, @ parte ad totum vel a toto ad partes. 


Cuap. 3. Seé?. 1. Man doth not deduce his origin from the 


earth, any more than other animals or plants. But the world, 
fuch as it is, having always exifted, it is neceflary that what- 
ever is in it, and belongs to it, fhould always have been what 
it is. 

Sef. 2. If the world hath always exifted, its parts alfo muft 
have always exifted. _Thefe parts are the heavens, the;earth, 
and the {pace between them, which muft therefore have, always 
exifted ; as the world could not exift without what is éffential 
to its compofition. 7 

Seé. 3. The parts of the world having always exifted wiih the 
world, the fame may be faid of the parts of its parts: and thus the 
fun, the moon, the fixed ftars, and planets, have always exifted 
with the heavens: the animais, vegetables, and minerals, with 
the earth, and'the winds and changes of heat and cold in the 
air. “Thus the heavens, with all its prefent furniture of {tars 
and planets ; the earth with its plants and animals; and the at- 
mofphere with all its phenomena have eternally exifted.’ 

He muft bea poor logician, who doth not fee through the 
fallacy of this reafoning ; which, if purfued would necedlarily. 
lead us to the palpable abfurdity of concluding, that things have 
always been as they are, though we behold them in .conftant 
and perpetual change. Our ancient phi'ofopher’s fyftem of 
morals is perhops lefs irrational or exceptionable. 

Crap. 4. Sec?. 1. With regard to the natural procreation of 
mankind, and thofe laws of purity and prudence by which the; 
commerce of the fexes ought to be governed, it fhould be laid 
down as a firft principle, in my opinion, that men fhould in-. 
dulge themfelves therein with no other. view than the propaga- 
tion of their fpecies: every other view being unlawful *. 


Seé?. 2. God hath not endowed men with faculties, organs, — 
and defires, merely to procure them agreeable fenfations for the, * 


purpofes of pepulation. For, as it is not poflible, according to 
the laws of nature, that individuals, who are born morta!, fhould 
enjoy the prerogatives of divinity, God hath appointed the mode 
of generation, by which their fucceffion will be carried on to 
eternity. Hence the confervation of our f{pecies fhould be the 
firft and principal end of matrimony. . 


* This fentiment is adopted by Wolfivs, who lays it down,a; a naq 
turallaw. M.de Vattel, however, admits it only with a good deal of 
modification. 


App. Vor. XXXII. Mm Seé?. 3. ° 
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Seft. 3. Every man ought to fupport that relation in which 
he ftands to other beings: He is part of a family, of a town, 
and a principal part of the world. He is therefore bound in 
duty to affift in repairing the daily devaftations made in his {pe- 
cies ; and in refufing to do this, he is a traitor to his family, to 
his country, to his God, and to the univerfe. 

Se. 4. Thofe who ate to themfelves any other obje& 
jn matrimony, openly violate the moft facred rights of commu- 


nity. 

‘ ‘hea. 5. Entertain, therefore, a due fenfe of ‘thefe prin- 
ciples; and.refemble not the brutes who are actuated merely by 
inftin&. . Let us a& with the view to a good, which is at the 
fame time indi‘penfibly neceflary : for, according to the opinion 
of the wifeft of men, it is both good and neceflary that the 
world fhould beccme populous; and above all that it fhould be 
filled with virtuous men ; man being the moft perfe& and focial 
Of all animals. 

' Seét. 6. Let purity direct your marriages, and your cities 
will be well governed by wholefome laws, your houfes by chafte 
manners, and you will be loved of the gods. | 

Seé. 7. But the greater part of mankind think nothing of 
the common intereft of the ftate; they confider only, in the 
choice of a wife, the greatnefs of her wealth, or the dignity of 
her family. Our young men inftead of forming alliances with 
perfons like themfelves, in the flower of their age, of fimilar 
taftes and difpofitions, often unite themfelves to age and u2li- 
nefs, for the fake of title and fortune. Hence, war inftead of 
peace, and difcord inftead of harmony attend their union. The 
rich, wife, furrounded by her numerous friends, ufurps an unna- 
tural authority over her hufband; while her hufband, on the 
other hand, is making continual tho’ fruitlefs efforts to maintain 
his legal authority. . 

Sc. 8, It is impoffiblé that families thus united, and cities 
compofed of fuch families, fhould not be unhappy : for as the 
parts compofe the whole, fo the whole will neceflarily partake 
of the nature and difpofition of its parts.’ | 

Our philofopher defcends, in the fucceeding fections of this 
chapter, to many particulars proper to be obferved in the mar- 
riage ftate, in order to render it happy, and fuccefsful in effe@- 


ing the purpofes of its inftitution. But we fear being too tedious’ 


iii our extracts. 
The next memoirs, are three, by Mr. Le Beau the elder, 

concerning the Roman legion, particularly of the heavy-armed 

troops, of ‘the light-atmed and of the cohort. The above ar- 

ticles are all contained in volume 29. 

The 
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T rs moft deferving notice in volume 30, are fwe cri- 
tical eetteslons on the comedibe of Ariftophanes ; by Mr. Le 
Beau the younger. Five geographical and typographical me- 
moirs, by M. d’Anville, relative particularly to the country of 
Ophir, the fituation of the ancient Tarteflus, the gulf of Perfia, 
and the extent of ancient Rome. 

Six memoirs by the Abbé de Belley, on the zras in ufe among 
{everal ancient cities and people of the eaft, particularly of the 
Syro-macedonians, and the cities of Germanicopolis and Neo- 
claudiopolis, in Paphlagonia. 

Three diflertations by Count de Caylus; the firft concerning 
the temple of Diana at Ephefus; the fecond, on a Venus of 
Apelles ; and, the third, on a paflage of Pliny, wherein men- 
tion is made of a ftone called the Ob/dian ftone. 

Two papers by the Abbé Barthelemey, one containing reflec- 
tions on certain Phenician monuments, and on the alphabets de- 
duced from them: the other on the Mofaic work of the city of 


Paleftrine. - 
Mr. Bonamy hath furnifhed this volume, in like manner with 


three papers; the firft of which is on a curious paflage in hif- ~ 


tory, which may ferve to fhew the great caution with which we 
fhould read, or at leaft form our opinions, on the faéts recorded 
by ancient hiftorians. It is related by various writers that the 
emperor Valentinian, the Firft, enacted a law, whereby all the 
inhabitants of the Roman empire were permitted to have two 
lawful wives at one and the fame time. It appears that this fa& 
hath obtained credit folely on the authority of the hiftorian So- 
crates, who relatesitthus. ‘ Valentinian the fecond was born 
of the emprefs Juftina, whom Valentinian the Firft had married’ 
during the life-time of the emprefs Severa, his firft wife, which 
marriage was brought about in the following manner; Juftus, 


the father of Juftina, being governor of Picenum, in the reipti _ 
of Conftantius, had a dream, in which he faw a purple robe 
iffue out of his fide. ‘This dream getting publick, was told to © 


Conftantius, who interpreted it, and made no doubt of its fig- 


nifying that Juftus would begetan emperor. Inconfequence of — 


this interpretation, therefore, he took it in his head to order the 
governor to be put to'death. Juftina, having thus loft her fa- 
ther, remained a long time unmarried ; fhe was at length, how- 
-ever, introduced to the emprefs ‘Severa, who took fuch a likin 

to her, that fhe made her: frequently her companion to the baths, 
where obferving the remarkable beauty of-her perfon, fhe’could 


not help fpeaking of her‘in terms of admifation tothe emperor, _ 


avowing, that although’a woman, fhe was abfolutely in love 
with her. Valentinian, ftruck with this account from the em+ 
prefs; and revalving it in his mind, conceived the defign of 
efpoufing Juftina, but without repudiating Severa; fhe being 
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the mother of Gratian, whom he had, but a little while before, 
declared his fuccefior. Heiflued, therefoie, an edi&, and pub- 
lifhed it throughout the whole Roman empire; importing that 
every one who thought proper, might have two wives at the fame 
time.’ ‘This ftory thus related by Socrates, fays M. Bonamy, 
is the only foundation, on which fucceeding writers have re-’ 

eatedly advanced this fact as truth. Bafnage quoted it againft 
Boutluet, in juflification of the bigamy in which Luther in- 
dulged the prince of Heffe Caffel. Montefquieu not doubtin 
of the exiit¢nce of fuch alaw,.pretends, that it was abolifhed 
only becaufe it was incompatible with the nature of the climate. 
Nay, one of the critics, who exercifed their talents on the fpirit’ 
of laws, afferts boldly that the fact was inconteftible, and that 
the Jaw was abrogated only becaufe it was contrary to the fpirit of 
chriitianity. It is remarkable alfo, that the learned Heineccius, 
and even the Abbey de Fleury, adopted this improbable tale with- 
out any enquiry. Mr. Bonamy, however, brings very convinc- 
ing arguments to prove, that no fuch law. eyer exifted, making: 
it appear more than probable, that the whole paflage above- 
recited, is an interpolation in the text of Socrates. 

This volume contains farther, tw2 tracts by M. de la Nauze; 
one concerning the fituation of the ancient Roman towns, to- 
wards the Straits of Gibraltar ; and the other, on the weight of 
the ancient Roman pound, determined by comparifon, from 
the authority of Pliny, with the weight of the more ancient, 
golden medals of Rome. | 
_ M. de Guignes hath furnifhed, alfo, fome enquiries concern- 
ing the chriftians eftablifhed in China during the feventh cen- 
tury; and M. Menard a memoir concerning the exiftence and 
family of the famous Laura, celebrated by Petrarch. But we 
muft here take leave of thefe curious and valuable tomes, of 
whofe contents it is impoffible in a work of this kind to give 
any fatisfactory or adequate idea. . 





Genaue und Voilflandige Erd-befchreiburg des gantzen Helvetiens, &c. | 


A Complete and accurate Defcription of Switzerland, with the ad- 
jacent Countries and thofe of its Allies. Parti. Zurich. 1765. 


E know. not any writers, who have acquitted them- 

N\ felves better on geographical fubje&s than thofe of 
Germany... The voluminous. performance of Bufching is in 
univerial efteem; aithough, with regard to minutenefs and ac- 
curacy-of! defegiption, he is inferior to many authors who con- 
fine themfelves to particular, countries. M. Faefi, author Me 
the 
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the prefent work, is perhaps inferiour to none of the latter, 
and, if we may. judge of the whole by a part, this defcription 
of Switzerland promifes to be one of the molt coipleye per- 
formances of the kind. 

Switzerland, as our Author obferves, is one of the higheft 
countries in Europe, being chiefly compoied .of long chains of 
mountains piled one upon another, and terminated by rocks that 
are inacceflible, infomuch that the traveller thinks himfeif often 
at the fummit of a mountain, and is aftonifhed to find himleif 
in a valley, at the foot of anew mountain iull higher than thoje 
he hath already afcended : 


Thus when at firft the tow'ring Alps we try, 

Mount o’er the vales, and feem to tread the fky, * 

Th’ eternal fnows appear already paft, 

And the firft clouds and mountains fcem the lait: 

But, thofe attained, we tremble to furvey 

The growing labours of the lengthened way, ' 
Th’ increafing profpeét tires our wand’ring eyes, 
Hills. peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arife ! 


Nay, it happens frequently, that after having climbed up to 
the higheft fpot the traveller can reach, he fees himielf fur- 
rounded on every fide with rocks of an immenfe height, and 
enormous prominences which no art nor labour can furmount. 
The elevation of moft of thefe mountains is eftimared at vine 
or ten thoufand feet above the furface of the fea. ‘The bottom 
of them is partly covered with fine woods of fir and beech-trees, 


_ and is partly laid out in fertile meadows, that aflume their vei- 
- dure at the latter end of April, or more commonly in May. 


The middling mountains produce alfo a fhort fine tufted grais, 
very {weet and nutritive for the cattle. ‘The fnow is feldom 
melted on them till the month of June; till when the valleys 
and lower mountains afford fufficient pafturage. The herdf- 
men, indeed, drive the cattle, in July and Auguft, up to fome 
of the higheft mountains ; the very 1ummits of which are, ne- 
verthelefs, totally barren, confifting only of rocks, covered 
with {now, or a perpetual cruft of ice. "Among thefe are the 
Glacieres, or mountains compofed altogether of ice; the val- 
leys between which are alfo nothing but extenfive plains of tolid 
ice. It.is from thefe enormous congelations tha: huge maties 


. of ice frequently break off, and defcending into ihe valleys be- 


low, occation terrible inundations. Mott of the springs and 


rivers in Switzerland derive their fource alfo from the gradual . 


diflolution of thefe frozen mountains, ERR hun 
It-is haidly to be conceived that fo cold and dreary a fituation 
fhould afford either fhelter or fuftenance for any kind of animals, 


- Even the moft bleak and barren of thefe mountains, however, 
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have their inhabitants, the moft remarkable of which is the 
fhamois or wild goat, of which there are two fpecies, the one 
{mall and of a reddifh-brown colour, which is only feen on the 
higheft and fharpeft pointed rocks; the other of a larger fize, 
and of adarker brown colour. This latter frequently leaves 
the fummit of the rocks to brouze on the herbage and in the 
woods of the inferiour mountains. Both fpecies herd together, 
and feem to live amicably in different flocks, but the continual 
war which is carried on again{t thefe animals by the hunters, 
renders them extremely timid and cautious. The bell- weather, 
or leader of the herd, is always their centinel, the hunters giv- 
ing him the name of the goat, or the van-guard. This animal 
pofts himfelf on the moft elevated and confpicuous places, ereét- 
ing his ears, looking round him on every fide, and walking back- 
wards and forwards with great folitude and attention. On te 
leaft appearance of danger, he gives notice to the reft of the herd 
by a kind of a wheezing or whiftling ; in confequence of which 
they betake themfelves to flight. Atthe beginning of winter, the 
fhamois of both fpecies defcend toward the valleys, and retire 
under the cliffs and prominencies of the rocks, to fecure them- 
felves from the floods. Here they are nourifhed by the frafs, 
that remains green underneath the fnow, which they {cratch 
away with their feet in the manner of rein-deer. ‘They live 
alfo upon the roots and branches of the fir-tree. It is aflerted 
of thefe animals that they will fometimes betake themfelves at 
the full of the moon, to fome fandy rock, where they will lick 
up the fand with fuch avidity as to neglect their pafturage for 
feveral days together; after fatisfying which inordinate appe- 


‘tite, the more wild of ‘them return with precipitation to their 


former haunts, while the others remain in the neighbourhood. 
The chafe of thefe animals is attended, as may reafonably be 
fuppofed, with infinite danger to the huntfmen ; but, as moft 


of our readers may have feen fome accounts of thiskind, we 


pafs over that of our author. ‘The otheranimals that are. found 
on the mountains of Switzerland are the marmotte, the hare, 
the fox, the wolf, and the bear. The marmotte is peculiar to 
this country and well known. The hares differ in nothing from 
thofe of other countries, except that in winter they are fo white 
that they are hardly diftinguifhable from the fnow.. Foxes, 
bears and wolves, are now become extremely rare. As to the 
birds of this country, the moft remarkable is: the laemmer- 
geyer, or gier-eagle, the largeft 2 1 moft:formidable of its fpecies, 


#nany of them meafuring thirte: or fourteen feet betweem the 
, extremities of their wings when ex ended. Thefe.tyrants of the 


air, build their nefts-on the fummits of the higheft rocks, and 
make cruel havock among the flocks of fheep and tame goats, 
as well as among the fhamois,. thehares and marmottes. This 
country 
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country abounds alfo in pheafants, heath-cocks, wood-cocks, 
and other birds, which are experted in great plenty, and efteemed 
excellent food. | : 

With regard to the government and population of Switzerland, 

our author obferves, that there are few countries in Europe fo po- 
pulous as the Swifs Cantons. He admits, indeed, that its towns 
are lefs populous than many in Germany and the united pro- 
vinces, but then its villages he affirms are prodigioufly more fo. 
Great cities, continues he, rather depopulate a country, than 
increafe the number ot its inhabitants. “The effeminacy, luxury 
and vice, which prevail in large towns, produce infinite difor- 
ders and multiply difeafes fo fait, that the number of people who 
die yearly, greatly furpaffes that of thofe who are born. . In Swit- 
zerland there are about one hundied towns, great and fmall, the 
inhabitants of which thay clap their hands on their breafts, and 
fay with the Spartans of old, the/e are our ramparts. M., Faefi 
thinks that the number of people in Helvetia, may be reckoned 
without exaggeration at two millions. Now the united pro- 
vinces, fays he,. reckon no more than this number; notwith- 
ftanding they contain fo many large and populous cities. Again, 
the kingdom of Sweden, which.is above twelve times larger 
than Switzerland, is proportionably not more populous. The 
proteftant cantons, we ate told, are more rich and populous 
than the Roman Catholic; the former applying to manufac- 
ture and commerce, while the latter content themfelves with 
grazing their cattle. Add to this, that the civil employments 
are much lefs numerous and lucrative in the Roman Catholic 
cantons than in the proteftant. i ) 

The inhabitants of this country, are divided into two claffes ; 
the firft compofed of the citizens, and of the. gentlemen that 
refide either in the towns or in the.country. ‘Thefe latter al- 
ways enjoy the privileges of citizens in the capital of their re- 
{pective cantons ; the Helvetic nobility, however, are far from 
being numerous. Their many ftruggles for liberty, and their 
frequent émigrations, have contributed not alittle to their dimi- 
nution, for there are few nobles created in Switzerland : and in- 
deed, as they have nokind of prerogatives here as in other coun- 
tries, the title is little regarded. Nay,,there are inftances of 
Swifs families, which, though ennobled by kings and.emperors, 
make .no manner of ufe of their titles. The nobility of- the 
city. of St. Gall are indeed ftill pretty numerous, they being per- 
mitted to follow trade and bufinefs, without derogating from 
their dignity. 

The tecond clafs of people, and which is infinitely. the moft 
‘numerous, confifts of the inhabitants of the villages and 
country. One part of thefe fubfift by. the profits arifing from 
their cattle and the culture. of their fields and vineyards; the 
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other by trade and manufactures. In the cantons that have no 
city, the couniry-people have a fhare in the government and 
magiftracy. In thofe which have cities, and where the go- 
vernment is ariftocratical, the inhabitants of the country are go- 
verned by local figniors or bailiffs, but by no means in that 
manner in which the petty fovereigns of Germany, Italy, and 
fome other countries, tyrannize over their fubjects. 

The ftaple commodities of Switzerland are flax and cotton, 
which they cultivate and manufacture various ways. They 
have, befides, avery confiderable trade in butter and cheefe ; as 
alfo in raw hides, which they export to France and Germany. 
They tan neverthelefs a confiderable quantity of leather at Zu- 
rich, SchafFhoufe, Sonvillier, Bienne, and Neufchatel. Add to 
thefe branches of commerce, thofe of butter and cheefe, which 
are confiderable articles, and are produced of great excellence and 
in great plenty in the diftricts of Ementhat, Gruyere, Bienne, and 
the valley of Urs. In the late war the Swifs exported a great 
number of live cattle. The horfes alfo that are bred on the 
Alps, are much admired for being ftrong, fpirited, and fure- 
footed. Of the lefler articles of commerce among the Swifs, 
that of fimple waters, drawn from the admirable herbs, with 
which that country abounds, is not contemptible. They ex- 
port alfo fome diftilled liquors, and carry on a trade in wood 
and timber much more confiderable and advantageous than is 
renerally conceived. 

. The fubftance of what we have here tran{cribed, is extracted 
from the introduction to Mr. Faefi’s work ; which is in itfelf 
too circumftantial and fyftematical to admit of our giving any 


fatisfactory abftract of the whole. 





Difcours Philsfothiques de Maxime du Tyr. Traduits du Grec, 
par Mr. Formey. r2mo. Leyde. 1764. St 


The Philofophical Difcourfes of Maximus of Tyre. Tranf- 
lated from the Greek, by Mr. Formey. 


T is worthy obfervation, that, notwithftanding the many im- 

provements in the practical arts, the difcoveries in nature, 
and the pretended advances in ratiocination, which have been 
made in modern times, there is hardly any propofition to be 
ftarted in moral and metaphyfical fcience, that does not bear a 
very clofe affinity to fome or other of the opinions of the ancients. 
In point of phyfical and mathematical knowlege, the fages of 
antiquity were doubtlefs inferior to many of the learned members 


of 
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-of our modern {cientific academies : but we are apprehenfive that 


very few of the latter can boaft fuch comprehenfive intelleéts, fuch 
trength and fublimity of genius, as were evidently poffefled by 
the iormer. Perhaps no age or country ever produced a genius 
fo penetrating and fo univerfal as that of Ariftotle ; and we ma 

venture to put Maximus of ‘lyre againft the Collinfes, the Tin- 
dals, and indeed the whole tribe of modern deifts; who look 
down neverthelefs with contempt on the darknefs of former ages, 
aud pique themfelves highly on the vaft fyperiority of the pre- 
fent, enlightened zra. It is very poflible the greatér part of 
thefe gentlemen, the luminaries of the free-thinking world, are 
but little acquainted with the old Grecian in queftion: if 
they will give themfelves the trouble, however, to look into his 
book, they will find thofe admired fentiments, which they 
conccive to be the wonderful deductions of later times, actually 
fuggefted by the poor, benighted heathens, many ages ag® 


-In the mean time, left the demon of fcepticifm fhould infinuate 
‘to them, that we want to impofe on them a falfe authority, 


we fhall give a little hiftory of the performance, before we enter 
on its contents. 

Maximus of Tyre, commonly ftyled Maximus Tyrius, 
was a celebrated Platonic philofupher, in the times of Anto- 
ninus Pius, and of Commodus; but the particular date of 
his birth or of his death is not to be afcertained. Eufebius hath 
confounded him with Claudius Maximus the ftoic, precep- 
tor to Marcus Antoninus; and others have miftaken him for 
Maximus the preceptor of Julian, who did not live till néar 200 

ears after him. As to his Difcourfes, we are told that Jantis 
Lateicis was the firft who brought them out of Greece into 
Italy; making a prefent of them to Lawrence de Medicis. 
Tt was from this manufcript that Cofmo Paccius, archbifhop of 
Florence, tranflated them into Latin. Henry Stephens gave an 
edition of them in the original Greek in the year-1§57. And 
Daniel Heinfius another in 1614, adding a Latin verlion of his 
own, with notes. But the laft and fineft edition of thefe Dif 
courfes, we are told, was made in London about the year 1740. 
This edition is in quarto; the text being correéted by Mr. John 
Davies, and critical annotations annexed at the end of the yo- 
lume, by Mr. Markland. 

We fhall now give our Readers a fpecimen or two of this Au- 
thor’s philofophy., God being the author a good, whence cometh 
evil{ Such is the title of one of thefe Difc 
find delineated the whole fyftem of modern optimifm. ‘ The 
evils, fays this Philofopher, to which human life is continually 
expofed, are neceflary circumftances immediately dependent on, 
and interwoven with, the conflitution of the univerie. What 
we call mifery and corruption, and is to us the fource-of afflic- 
tion, contributes, in the eye of the great fabricator of the world, 
te 
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-to the good and fecurity of the whole. It is this which is the 
object of his attention ; and hence it is that, for the prefervation 
of the whole, he fuffers the parts to be deftroyed. The Athe- 
nians are {wept off by the plague; the Lacademonians fwallowed 
up by earthquakes; the inhabitants of Theflaly wafhed away by 
inundations ; and the Sicilians burnt up by the flames of Etna. 
—But when did Jupiter promife immortality to the people of 
Athens? when did the Lacedemonians obtain his decree to 
exempt their country from earthquakes? the Theflalonianis to 
be fecured from inundations? or the Sicilians from the eruptions 
of Atna? All thefe things, of which we fo heavily complain, 
relate only to. parts or component members of the univerfal 
frame. You look upon thefe circumftances as inftances of de- 
feét and diffolution ; becaufe you confine your view only to the 
parts which perifh ; I regard them as infallible proofs of confer- 

.@ation and perfection, becaufe I take a view of things in gene- 
ral, and fee what precedes and follows. The diffolution of one 
thing is the produétion of another, the death of one object is the 
‘life of the next in fucceffion ;. while the apparent evils we fuffer 
are merely relative and partial ; tending in faé& to the general 
good of the whole.’ How doth this fentiment differ from that 
ef the poet? who tells us, that all chance is 


direftion, that we cannot fee, 
All difcord harmony not underftood, 
All partial evil univerfal good. 

It hath been a queflion much controverted among modern 
feeptics, whether there be any propriety in praying to God? our 
heathen philofopher is not quite fo bad a Chriftian, in this ré- 
fpect, as the Savoyard curate and fome others, who affect to fet 
fo little value on this part of Our duty. Our Author, it is true, 
prohibits our praying for temporal benefits; as ke thinks it be- 
trays a {pirit of avarice; impatience and impertinence. ‘ I look 

pon the prayers of a virtuous man, fays he, in the light of a 
tateful and holy converfation with the deity, concerning the 
good he enjoys; and at the fame time regard it in him as a 
‘proof of his virtue. ‘Socrates did not afk of the gods to be made 
rich, or to be placed among the Athenian magiftracy. " He 
fought not the parade of wealth and power, but goodnefs of 
heart; tranquillity of mind, a life without reproach, and a death 
replete with hope. Thefe were excellent gifts, worthy of being 
afked and received from the gods; who beftow them as wil- 
ling! as they are requefted fincerely.’ ! 
he fentiments of this ancient writer on the unity and per- 
fections of God, are much the fame as thofe of our modern phi- 
Jofophers, and by no means tally with that deplorable ftate of 
@asknefs and polythcifm, in which the pagan world is faid to 
, have 
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have been involved. ‘ It is univerfally. received as an indubi- 
table maxim, that there is ont God, who is the king and father 
of all mankind. In-this fentiment the Greek does not differ 
from the barbarian, the iflander from the native of the conti- 
nent, nor the greateft fage from the moft ignorant of the people. 
We will fuppofe that, in the courfe of many ages, there thould 
be found two or three individuals fo deftitute of fentiment, as to 
be ignorant of a God; animals whofe organs of fenfe fhould be 
infenfible to the objects of his wifdom and power, whofe ears 
fhould be deaf to the harmony of founds, whofe eyes fhould be 
blind to the beauty of colours, and, as it were, mutilated with 
regard to fufceptibility and intellect : what can be inferred from 
the incapacity of fuch a ftupid, incorrigible being? Ought we 
not to compare them to lions without claws, to oxen without 
horns, and to birds without wings ?’? We cannot help thihking, 
however, that this philofopher’s definition, or defcription, of the 
deity, was taken,. in a great meafure, from the writings of the 
Chriftians ; who had diffated the gofpel pretty extenfively before 
his time.. ‘ God, fays he, is the father and creator of every 
thing that exifts; before the fun was, he is; and before. the 
heavens exifted, to him was a being, Before all times,. before 
all ages, he exifted and determined the revolutions of nature. 
He is the legiflator and governor of the univerfe, whofe effence 
no language can exprefs, nor can the moft penetrating eye dif- 
cover.’ Again, in another part of the work, ‘ the foverei 

mind, fays he, is perfect, it comprehends, at once, all things, 
at all times, and in all places.—The intelligence of God is pure 
and incorruptible, it need not be divided, in order to p shecve 


and govern all things: but aéts throughout the utmoft extent 


of fpace, with infinite fwiftnefs; or rather, fceirg all. things 
with one view, its influence is inftantaneoufly diffufed through- 
out the univerfe, as. the rays of the fun diffufe heat. and Jighe 
over the face of the earth.’ } he 
This philofopher’s notions concerning. the fource.of moral 


is feem. alfo to be borrowed from the Chriftian fyftem. 


‘ There is in the human mind an innate principle of perverfenels 
and.depravity ; to which we give the name of evil or wicks. 
Let every man, therefore, who exclaims againft their effects, 
impute the fault to himfelf, and not by any means to his 
creator.’ ™ 

We could with pleafure make a farther quotation or two from 


this performance; but the number of publications. before us pre- 


vents our dwelling longer on the fubjet.. 
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An Effay on Crimes and Punifhments *. 


« MONG tthe many inconfiftencies and abfurdities, atten- 
dant on human inftitutions, there cannot furely be any fo 
great as thofe which are included in the theory and practice of 
criminal profecutions. ‘There is hardly a nation in the world, 
whofe code is not, in this refpect, moft glaringly defective and 
contradictory. The reafon is obvious to thofe who know in 
what manner laws are ufually made and executed. In arbi- 
trary governments, the will of a princely individual, or that of 
his favourite, is generally the model of arréts and proclama- 
tions, which ferve as laws, to which a whole nation is required, 
and compelled by the fame authority, to pay implicit obedience. 
The laws of nature are, in fuch countries, little known, and 
lefs adopted ; the infolence and caprice of the magiftrate almof 
always taking place of the juftice and prudence of the lesiflator, 
wheie the offices of both are vefted in the fame perfon. In li- 
mited monarchies and free republics, the principles of natural 
law and grounds of civil fociety are better known. And yet, 
after the firlt two or three ftruggles for liberty are over, the 
people generally take up with the fhadow inftead of the fub- 
ftance ; fitting contentedly down to enjoy freedom in mere f{pecu- 
lation. The conftitution, as it is called, or form of government, 
being once fettled, almoft every fucceeding act of legiflation is 
dictated by the occafiona! exigencies of the ftate, the clamours 
of the many, or the intrigucs of the few. - Temporary expe- 
dients are propofed for temporary evils, without any retrofpec& 
to their compatibility with prior expedients of the like nature, 
or any profpect of their precluding fimilar expedients hereafter. 
Hence, that notable inconfiftency to be found in modern codes, 
the multiplicity of whofe laws hath rendered the legal decifions 
of courts of judicature, as difficult and perplexing as the moft 
paradoxical and abftruf: of metaphyfical inveftigations. Hence 
it is alfo, that, the remedy provided by our laws, is frequently 
found to be worfe than the difeafe ; being productive of more 
and greater evils than fuch “as they were defigned to counter- 
a&t ; our fagacious.legiflators acting here, as the: fatirift ob- 
ferves, 


As tinker-politicians do, 
Who, {topping one hole up, make two; 


* We are informed that this work hath occafioned much noife 
abroad ; that it was fupprefled in Venice, and has drawn a profe- 
cution on the Author; who hath very wifely abfconded that he might 
not himlelf fuffer the fame fate with his book. 

‘The 
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The conftitution ftill intended, 
Like an old kettle, to be mended. 


It is to this defect in the fyftem, or rather want'of fyftem in 
the conftruction of modern laws, that we may in a great degree 
impute thofe inconfiftencies and contradiétions, which prevail in 
the penal laws of moft countries. It is indeed dreadful to think, 
of the difproportion made, in fome cafes, between the crime 
and the punifhment of unhappy delinquents; while, on the 
other hand, we fee too often the moft flazitious aéts of cruelty and 
injuftice pafs unpunifhed, for went of a legal provifton to chaftife 
the offenders. It has been frequently obje&ted a_ainft fuch re- 
monftrances, that there appear fometimes fuch uncommon in- 
{tances of human depravity, that no wifdom or forefight in the 
Jegiflature could have provided againft them. But, we believe, 
it would be found, on enquiry, tkat all fuch deteftable proofs of 
moral turpitude, have at firft arifen from the defects, and been 
gradually cherifhed by the abufes, of civil inftitutions*. 

We have been long in expectation of a treatife on penal 
Jaws, from a very able ni) Se of our own eae : in the mean 
time, it is with equal pleafure and furprize, we find this fubjec& 
treated of fo freely by an Italian pen. Our Author, it is true, 
doth net confider this matter fo fully as it deferves; his prin- 
ciples, however, are for the moft part juft, and difplay a fenfe 
of that true fpirit of liberty, which the flow and filent progrefs 
of philofophy is gradually diffufing, with the knowlege of truth, 
over countries condemned for ages paft to the obfcurity of the 
grofieft ignorance, and the fervility of the vileft bondage. 

The Author pretends that his treatife is an explication of the 
fentiments of the celebrated Montefquieu ‘on the fame fubje& ; 
but it has been jufily obferved, that he treads rather in the fteps 
of the f:mous citizen of Geneva; his principal maxims being 
deduced from.that writer’s treatife on the Social Compaé. 

It were impoffible to give an abftract of this concife little 
work, withovt tranfcribing the greater part of the whole. We 
fhall, therefore, only juft {pecify the contents of the feveral fec- 
tions, and make fome few remarks on the moft ftriking and in- 
terefting of them. | 7 ) 

In the firft fection, the Author enquires into the origin of 
pains and penalties; proceeding to confider the other divifions 
of his fubject in the following order. On the right of infli&ting 


* To be convinced of this, we need only refic& on the diabolical 
practices of the thief-takers, detected in this country a few years ago: 
a fet of delinquents whofe crimes could admit of no poflible aggravation, 


notwithftanding the temptation to commit #y-was afforded by an abfur- - 
diy in the execution of our laws; of which we had not one in being, 


however, to make their offence capital. 
punifhments, 
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punifhments.—On the confequences of that right.—On the in- 
terpretation of the laws.—On the obfcurity of the aws.—On 
the proportion between the crime and the punifhment.—Qn the 
meafure of punifhments in general.—On the diftintion neceflary 
to be made between crimes in general.—On the point of ho-~ 
nour.--On duelling —On the public tranquillity and breaches 
of the peace.—-On the end and defign of legal punifhments.— 
On the evidence neceflary to conviét offenders.—On fecret in- 
fosmations.—On the torture*.—-On the teftimony of oaths.— 
On the neceffity of expediting juftice.—On affaults.—On theftss 
—-On detraction.—On idlenefs.—On banifhment and confif- 
cation.--On the vanity of birth and fpirit of families. —Qa the 
eration of punifhments.—On capital punifhments.—-On ar- 
refts.—-On profecutions and profcriptions.—On the evidence of 
¢zimes difficult to be proved.—On fuicide.—On {muggling.— 
Qa debt.—On places of afylum. Thefe are the principal 
fubjeéts treated of in this performance; many of which, it muft 
be egnfeffed, are difcufled but fuperficially ; nor would an Eng- 
lith yeader find many things that are new to him, however nove} 
and ftrange they may appear to the Italians. Our Author is, 
befides, not always confiftent with himfelf. His grand obje& is 
to, proye that the punifhments, ufually inflicted upon criminals, 
are neither proportioned to the crimes, nor equally applied to de- 
linguents.of the fame kind; his next point is, to fhew that they are 
not calculated to anfwer the end for which they are intended, viz. 
the prevention of future crimes. Now, in treating of the neceffity 
of expediting juftice, he reprefents imprifonment as an a€tual pu- 
nifhment; concluding, that in any cafe it fhould be made as fhore 
as poffible before the criminal be convicted. * Quanto la pena 
fara pia pronta, e pit vicina al delitto commeffo, ella fara tanto 
Wi gigfta, e tanto pi utile. Dico pit giufta, perche rifparmia 
al reo gl’ inutili e fieri tormenti dell’ incertezza, che crefcono 
col vigore dell” immaginazione, e col fentimento della propria de- 
bolezza: pid giufta, perché lz privazione della liberta effendo una 
ma, efla non pud precedere la fentenza, fe non quanto la ne- 
ceffita lo chiede. La carcere ¢ dunque la femplice cuftodia di un 
cittadino, finché fia giudicato reo; e quefta cujftodia «ffendo effen- 
sialmente. penofa, dee durare il minor tempo poffibile, e debbe 





*® Qe this fibject the Author expreffes him(lf with great fenf and 
fpirit. The law, fays he, that infli&ts the torture, abfurdly commands 
men to diveft themfelves of their fenfibility, of their reafon, of their 

lions, of their very felves. It faysto them, ‘ Uomini refiftete al 

olore; e fe la natura ha creato in voi uno ineftinguibile amor proprio, 
fe vi ha dato un inalienabile diritto alla voftra difela, io creo in voi un 
affetto. tutto contrario, cioé un eroico odio di voi ftefli, e vi comando di 
accufare voi medefimi, dicendo la verita anche fra gli ftrappamenti dei 
mufcoli, e gli flogamenti delle off.’ | : 
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eflere meno dura, che fi poffa.? But if principles of humanity 
and public utility require us to be fo cautious in imprifoning cri- 
minals, hecaufe imprifonment is really and effentially a punifh- 
ment, how comes it he fo readily configns over an innocent 
debtor to prifon, as if indeed it were no more than la femplice cuf= 
todia di un cittadino? He feems to think it very proper that 
the legiflature fhould give a creditor power over the perfonal li- 


berty of his debtor, however innocent of any intended fraud, 


« Ii fallite innocente dovrebbe efler cuftodita come un pegno dei 
fuoi debiti.’ He admits, indeed, that the creditors ought in 
fuch a cafe to find the debtor in proper nourifhment sok fub= 
fiftence. But if this were the cafe, we fhould have but few 
confined debtors ; and yet nothing can equal the cruelty of per- 
mitting debtors to. be thrown into prifon and to be ftarved to 
death, as fome hundreds are yearly in this country. Every one 
muft admit alfo, that nothing can be more abfurd and incon- 
fiftent, than to exercife Jenity in this refpe& to fufpe@ed crimi- 
nals, and deny it to debtors; who, even after conviction of 
their debts, are confefledly innocent of any crime. The cafe of 
the latter is ftill worfe, and the indifcrimination of the legiflature 
ftill more cruel and abfurd, if we compare the ftate of an impri- 
foned debtor and a criminal actually convicted. With regard 
to the latter, imprifonment is deemed a punifhment, and is, fre- 
quently all the punifhment infli&ted ; whereas with regard to the 
former, the days, the months, the years of his captivity, ex-.. 
punge not one farthing of his creditor’s demand. Surely, furely, 

fome better. method might be devifed, for the fecurity of pro- 

perty and the fupport of commercial credit, than the prefent ip- 

equitable and infufficient method of perfonal imprifonment ! I¢is_ 
indeed aftonifhing that our legiflature, which finds itfelf fo often 

under a neceflity to repeat thofe darigerous and indifcriminateindul- 

gencies of infolvent acts, fhould not fet earneftly about fome regu- 

lations of this nature. It would alfo be aie d to the honour of 

its members, and to the public emolument, if fome means could 

be found out to leflen the number, and prevent the commifiion, 

of capital crimes ; the numerous executions which in this coun-~ 

try are remarkable, being as difgraceful to humanity, as they are 

impolitic and ufelefs to fociety. | 





Memoires pour la Vie de Francois Petrarque, tirés de fes Oeuvres et 
des Auteurs contemporaires. 


Memoirs for the Life. of Petrarch, extraéted from his Works 
and the Writings of cotemporary Authors. To which are. 
annexed, Notes, Differtations, and other authentic Pieces, 
2 Vols. 4to. Amfterdam., 1764. : 
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T HE precipitancy of writers to oblige the public with anec2 


dotes of celebrated perfonages, generally gives rife to fo 
many errours and miftakes, that it becomes the work of ages to 
detect them, and to feparate from real hiftory that tiflue of 
fables, with which it is interwoven. Among the numerous 
biographers *,. that have employed. their refearches into the- lite 
and character of Petrarch, we know not one that hath given 
himfelf fo much trouble to write his biftory as the anonymous 
Author of this performance, muft have taken merely to accu- 
mulate the materials for fuch an undertaking. It is true that 
fuch a work becomes the more difficult; as 5 fucceflive: writers 
continue to adopt the errours of their predecefiors ; or to foift in 
unauthenticated particulars ot their own. Add to this, that 
tules often told acquire a degree of credulity, of which it is not 
eafy todiyeftthem, But, it the greatcft caution be neceffary not 
to admit the falfe and improbable in biographical memoirs,. there 
is no lefs judgment requifite to diltinguifh between what ought, 
or ought not, to be rejected among thofe anecdotes which have 
received the fanction of being frequently tranfcribed. We might 
bring inftances of modern critics, whofe {cepticifm hath proceead- 
ed fo far, as to call. in queftion not only the tranfactions of many 
hiftorical perfonages, but even their very exiftence. This they 
have done in-the cafe of thé celebrated Laura, of whom Petrarch 
was fo greatly enamoured, and in whole praife he wrote moft of 
the beautiful. fonnets attributed to him. The Writer of the 
prefent memoirs endeavours, on the contrary, to prove Laura 
not to have been an imaginary miftrefs; but a real woman, the 
wife of a gentleman of fome eminence in the city of Avignon, 
where fhe was born, lived and died. Our Author attempts to 
afcertain many peculiar circumftances relative to this lady; en- 
tering minutely into her character, manner of life, and connec- 
tions. . This being a difputable point, and of fome canfequence 
in giving us a true idea of Petrarch himfelf, as well as to the 
elucidation of his writings, he appears to have taken confider- 
able pains in his refearches, into this particular. 

Our Readers, ‘we prefume, will excufe us, from drawing up 
any formal account of the life of Petrarch from thefe detached 
memoirs; as it would be impoflible for us to allow room enough. 
to make it in any degree fatisfactory +. Nor, indeed, are the 
perfonal anecdotes. contained in this performance, by any means . 
the-moft valuable part of it ; thefe ferving only as a medium by 


which to introduce a general view of the ftate of letters, with an_ 


* Our Author makes particular mention of twenty different writers 
that have engaged in this tafk. 

+ Add to this. that the two volumes before us. do not ‘compleat the” 
Auihor’s defizn ; which is to be perfected in a third. 
entertaining 
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_ entertaining defcription of the fingular manners, and qtaint-re4 
‘ finements* of-thofe times. 
We fhall feleét a few paflages, as a compliment due to the 


- Writer, and as an amufement agreeable to the Reader. * The 


reftoration of letters and the arts, is commonly attributed to the 


. Greeks, who came into Italy from Conftantinople, when the 


Turks made themfelves matters of that city, Even Mr, D’Alem- 
bert himfelf, though fo well verfed in every ‘hing relative to the 
arts and fciences, tells us, in his Philofophical-Elements, that 


_the taking of Conftantinople occafioned the rettoration of letters 


in the weft.. To do juftice, however, to Italy, it muft be de- 
clared, that it is to the Tufcans, with Petra:ch at their head, 


‘that we owe fuch reftoration. It was in Tufcany that firft ap- 


peared the new dawn of thofe arts and {ciences, whofe revival 
hath fince illuminated all. Europe. This is acknowledged on 
the beft authorities, and pariicularly by  Mr.. Voltaire; who 
fays, Les Tufcans firent tout renaitre par leur fiul gente, avant que 


depeu de feience qui etoit refté a Conflantinople, refludt en Italie avec 


la langue Grecque tar les ‘conguétes des Ottomans. ‘The Greeks in- 
deed, who took refuge in Italy, céntributed no doubt to facili- 
tate the acquifition and diffufe the knowlege of the Greek tongue 
in Italy, which Petrarch and Boccace had alieady introduced.’ 


-Our Author confirms. this aflertion, by feveral po in his 


work ; which merit the greater attention as being no Italian 


-himfelf, he cannot be fuppofed to advance it out of vain-glory 


or partiality to his countrymen. . 

The arrival and progrefs of letters in. Italy are eye 
traced out in this performance ; the Author not conhning him- 
felf merely to.the private hiftory of Petrarch, but introducing : « 
little fketches of the characters of the moft famous. of his ac- 
quaintance or contemporaries. He hath alfo enlivened his-work 
with feveral of Petrarch’s fonnets, and an account of the diffe- 


‘rent motives and occafions on which they were written. But 
-Petrarch’s poetical character is very generally known; his emi- 


nence in this. refpe&t, however, gave him an opportunity of 
moving in a different fphere. His intimacy with perfons of the 
firft rank in the ftate brought him acquainted with public affairs; 


in which the enthufiaftic fondneis he enjertained for his own 


country often deeply interefted him. It is aflerted by Muratori 
and otlter Italian writers, that Pope John XXII. employed him 
as.an envoy in France and Germany : Bandini even afferts that 


-Petrarch was fecretary to that pope. Our Author, however, ‘is 


of opinion they are miftaken, as Petrarch is filent on that head 


* Among thefe we have a very particular enquiry into the reality and 
nature of the famous co-rts of L we, whole exiftence hath been called in 
gueflion by many ingenious writers. 
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in his letters, and never accounted John XXII. among his pro-. 
tectors. On the contrary, he relates a ftory of him, wherein 
he is reprefented as a known enemy to the Italians. When the 
army of this pope was obliged to raife the fiege of Milan, a cer- 
tain Gafcoon cardinal [fuppofed to be Arnaud de la Voye,] his 
favourite, obferving his holinefs to be greatly chagrined at it, 
- told him if he wou!'d follow his advice, he could put him in a 
much better way, to mortify and deprefs the Italians, than at- 
tempting it by force of arms. Ay! faid the pope, what way is 
that? it muft be expenfive and difficult.—O net all, replied 
the cardinal, there is nothing more cheap and eafy.. Only take 
away the empire and the pontificat from Rome and Italy, and 
transfer them to Cahors and Gafcony. You will by this means 
triumph over your enemies, at the expence only of a fingle 
word ; arid, in depriving a nation you hate of their glory, con- 
fer it on your native country. ‘The pope, by nomeans relifhed 
the prepofal, but wifely treated it as it deferved.. Don’t you fee, 
replied he to his countellor, that, if I take your advice, I and 
my fucceffors fhall be only bifhops of Cahors, and the emperors 
only governors of Gafcony ; while thofe who hold the fpiritual 
and temporal precedence at Rome, will ever be the true popes 
‘and emperors. Inftead of obfcuring the glory of Italy, I fhall 
reftore it to its former fplendour. The name fignifies but little : 
Rome will always be the capital of the world in fpite of us. 
To this little anecdote of this pope, our Author adds a circum- 
ftance that happened to fall under his own in{peétion. It is af- 
ferted by many celebrated writers, particularly the Prefident He- 
nault and the Abbe de Velley, that John XXII. was the firft 
pope who added a third coronet to the papal tiara. . The autho- 
rity of thefe writers, fays our Author, made fuch an impreffion 
on me, that I fhould never have ventured to maintain the con- 
trary, had not I been eye-witnefs to a circumftance which refutes 
it. In the year 1759, the maufoleum of this pope, erected at 
Avignon, was pulled down, in order to remove it to a more 
convenient part of the church. The coffin in which his body 
was depofited, was opened on this occafion ; at which openi 
I was prefent. ‘The body appeared to have been well preferved, 
by means of common aromatics. It was drefled in pontifical 
robes of purple and gold. But on obferving the tiara very"par- 
ticularly, I faw it had but two coronets. His ftatue alfo, which 
was placed on the top of the tomb, had no more than a 
double crown ; whereas the ftatue on the tomb of Benedié& XII. 
his fuccefler, erected in the fame church, hath a cap witha 





triple crown; fo that it is to ‘this latter pope the innovation’ 


fhould be afcribed. It is faid, by Petrarch, of this pontiff, 
‘thatthe greateft proof he ever gave of his judgment, was when 
tre told the cardinals en his election, that they had chofena 
fool. 
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fool. Indeed he was by no means the perfofi they intended to 
make pope ; but it often happens, from the intrigues and cun- 
ning practifed by men of talents to keep each other out of power, 
that a man of no talents reaps the benefit of their mutual col- 
lifion, and ftumbles iz. It is the fame chance, which attends 
on all cabals, from thofe of a conclave of cardinals, to thofe of 
an election of members of parliament, or even that of a parifh- 
le&turer. It. is the fame chance which, we fee, now and then 
contradicts the proverb*, and makes popes, lord-chancellors, 
fecretaries of ftate, chancellors of the exchequer, and parlia- 
ment-men, of the ftrangeft fticks of wood in the whole bavin. 
.. It is no wonder that tranfaGtions of this kind fhould bring the 
pontificate into early contempt,.or that our Author fhould have 
an opportunity of relating the following anecdotes, by which the 
Reader may judge, in what efteem the power and authority of 
the fovereign pontiff were held, even in the days of Petrarch. 
Gregory VII. who affected to rule over kings, in the p'enitude 
of power tranfmitted him from St. Peter, put his fuccefiors into pof- 
feffion of the fame power of giving away kingdoms and difpofing of 
them at their pleafure. ‘Thus Clement VI. whofe great delight was 
in making kings and giving entertainments, made Louis of Spain 
king of the Fortunate iflands. A mighty pretty name for a 
realm belonging to the hero of a romance ! and, indeed, in this 
pretty name, and a golden coronet, with which the pope crowned 
him, confifted all his revenues and royalty. Nor does it appear 
that the pontiff made any acquifition of either temporal or f{piri- 
tual authority by the bargain. A pleafant return, indeed, was 
made to the pope who made Don Sanchez king of Egypt. A 
confultation being held at Rome, about the choice of the leader 
of an army, intended to deprive the Saracens a fecond time of 
the holy land; Don Sanchez was preferred to all the princes of 
Europe, on account of his birth, valour, and military expe- 
rience. In confequence of this preference the pope invited him 
to Rome, where he was admitted into the public confiftery, in 
which the election was to be made. As he was ignorant of the 
Latin tongue, one of his attendants was admitted, alfo, as his 
interpreter. During the recital of the decree, he was proclaimed 
in form king of Egypt, on which the acclamations of the by- 
ftanders teftified the popularity of the choice. The prince, how- 
ever, at a lofs to know the meaning of thofe acclamations, afked 
his interpreter, who fat at his foot{tool, the motive of them, May. 
it pleafe your majefty, replied the interpreter, the pope hath made 
we king of Egypt.—Rife then, faid Don Sanchez, we muft not 
> ungrateful ; rife inftantly and proclaim his holinefs caliph of 
dad. : ) 
“When the third volume of thefe memoirs appears, we mdy, 
poffibly find room for a farther account of them. 


* Ex quovis ligno non fit mercurius. 
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Effai Philofophique fur le Fugement du Sens. 


A Philofophical Effay on the Judgment of the Senfes. 12mo. 
Frankfort. 1765. 


} an age fo fond of paradox as the prefent, there is little 
likelihood that encouragement will be given to the long- 
conceived defign of inveftigating and eftablifhing a phi: ee 
language. Hardly a fingle tract, however, on “fcientific fub- 
jects, is publifhed that doth not ferve to evince the expediency, 
we might fay the neceflity, of fuch an eftablifhment. Indeed 
the amazing latitude, which the cultivation of rhetorick and 
poetry hath given to language, hath almoft deftroyed ail kind of 
philotophical precifion in {peaking and writing. ‘The truth of 
this aflertion is well known to perfons acquainted with the writ- 
ings of modern philofophers ; but, left we fhould be fuppofed 
to advance any thing upon general and indeterminate authority, 
we fhall inftance one paffage, that immediately prefents itfelf ; 
wherein the Author not only aflerts a contradiétion in terms, 
but at the fame time betrays his want of attention to the mean- 
ing of a writer of the firft ‘rank in the philofophical world ; 
whofe fyftem, neverthelefs, he takes upon him to ebctethn. 
Bifhop Berkely, fays he, tells us, that Nous ne concevons rien de ce 
gue matiere eft concud etre. Not to object to the mode of ex- 
prefiion, which is a kind of German French ; ; the meaning of 
this writer is very evident, amounting to this; * we cannot con- 
ceive what actually is conceived.” We know not what kind of 
falvo, our eflayift hath got for this abfurdity ; but we can take 
upon us to fay, that Berkeley never afferted any fuch thing. 
That excellent metaphyfician concludes, that we have no means 
of experiment to prove the exiftence of fuch a thing as matter is 
generally conceived tobe; and this is all. But we nced go no 
farther than the title-page of this performance, for an inftance 
of the Author’s abufeof words. “The Judgment of the Senfes ! 
All Europe have been agreed, for half a century, that the dif- 
tinctions firft made’ by the incomparable Mr. Locke, in the dif- 
ferent faculti’s of the mind, are jut and real. The doétrine of 
innate ideas hath been juftly exp!oded by every philofopher of 
the leaft eminence, throughout the known world. The me- 
charifm of the Senfes hath been greatly elucidated by the ana- 
tomi(ts and experimentalifts ; while the,difference between fen- 
fation and irtelleét hath fo far prevailed, as to be underftood 
and maintained even by the vulgar. Notwithftanding all this, 
we have here an anonymous writer, who boldly flands u 
Kimfelf, and declares, in the face of the world, that Mr. Locke 
and his partizans know nothing of the matter: that there are 
inate ideas and moral principles; which we entertain antece- 
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dent to, and independant of any information or experience ace 
quired by the Senfes, We have a coarfe phrafe in Englith, by 
which the old nurfes fometimes corre& the {tupidity of children, 
in faying, * they hear with their ears and underi{tand with their 
elbows.’ ‘This appears tobe a received maxim in our Author’s 
philofophy ; who conceives that men can reafon very well with 
their fingers ends, It'is true this is a comfortable doétrine to 


thofe who want brains ;. we would not have them truft however 


too much to this manual Jogick. » But to come to particulars : 
this writer advances, among ‘ether extravagant afflertions, 
that our ‘ judgment and belief in many cafes precede fimple 
apprehenfion,’ that is, in other words, a man may judge of the 
probability of a narration, or the propriety of a fentiment, be- 
lieving the one and adopting the other without underftanding _ 
any thing of the ftory, or comprehending any part of the pro- 

polition. According to Mr. Locke’s philofophy, fimple appre- 
henfion is .the firft operation of the mind on the fenfations, 
caufed by external objects, the effects of which operation are 
the ideas of fuch objeé&s, Our Author, on the other hand, 
tells us that the mind doth not employ itfelf on the ideas of 
things, but on the things themfelves*; and that a man may 
know and believe a good deal about many things, without hay- 
ing any idea of them at all. It is hence very plain that this 
writer's idea of ideas muft be very different from that of other 
people, and indeed very inconfiftent in itfelf. He fuppofes that 
experience is gained by a kind of inftin&, without the ufe of 
reafon at all; the underftanding being in no wife concerned. 
¢ When I hear, fays he, acertain nojfe in the air, I conclude, 
immediately, without reafoning that a gun is fired off. There 
are no premifes from which this conclufion is inferred by any 
rules of logick. It is the effect of a principle of our nature 
common to us with the brutes.” We have here another ir- 
ftance of the abufe of words aboye complained of ; he concludes, 
he fays, without reafonjng, and without there being any pre- 
mifes from which this conclufton is inferred. We fhould be glad, 
however, to know what faculty, talent, or power is employed 
in drawing the above conclufion. To conclude is toreafon, nor 
is it pofible for a she 9 to be inferred from no premifes ; for 
it is by virtue of its relation to fuch premifes that it is a con- 
clufion. To conclude without premifes, is to conclude without 
a beginning, and to infer fomething from nothing. Indeed the 


* Nay, he fays, that the external objects, about which the mind is 
employed, are actually pre/ent to the mind when he remembers them, 
Wecan hardly comorehend what he means by this ftrange propofition ; 
for certain it is that the church of St. Peter's at Rome, and the Stadr- 
houfe at Amfterdam are now perfeétly freth in our memory, and yet we 
prefume they are many leagues diftant from us, s6 ) 
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‘iene in the above cafe are very evident ; and it muft have 
seen by reafoning that he firft acquired a fenfe of the connection 
betwcen the found and the inftrument caufing that found ; for 
the latter being no ‘object of hearing, fitch connection could 
not be known or fuggetted but by his having obferved that 
found to accompany the fight or touch of theinftrument. Now 
it is by the faculty of reafon only that we compare our different 
feniations with each other, and thence form ideas of external 
objects. For itis to be obferved, that though the qualities of 
external objects are the immediate objects of tenfe, yet we can 
not define or form any competent idea of fuch objects, but by 
compa: ing and compounding the feveral fenfations they occafion. 
Every external obje& is defined by a fpecification of its quali- 
ties, and their relations toeach other; fo isthe idea of that ob- 
ject defined by a {pecification of the feveral fenfations with which 
it affects us, and their re(pective relations. 

It is true that people often judge by rote as they talk by rote ; 
in which cafe they do not infer from premifes, becaufe they do 
not in fact reafon at all, butapply conclufions drawn by others. 
Again they may judge from memory, or apply conclufions long 
fince deduced and treafured upin the mind: this is, indeed, -ge- 
nerally the cafe, and hence it is that we are fo often deceived in 
thefe inftantaneous reflections. 

What this writer fays about belief, is alfo equally erroneous. 
The objeéts of belief are not fimple ideas nor mere objects of 
fenfe ; we cannot with any propriety fay, we believe a houfe, 
a tree, ahorfe, &c. The object of our belief muft be a propo- 
fition, every part of which we muft fully comprehend. Thus, 
though it is nonfenfe to fay, I believe a houfe, it is fenfe to fay, 


I believe that an houfe exifts. I believe that tree to be of oak; © 


that horfe to be black, and fo forth. Now in every one of thefe 
propofitions, there are feveral circumftances depending on diffe- 
sent fenfations and refletions, which muft be compared and put 
together according to their feveral relations, before the mind can 
aficnt or diflent about them. How is it poffible then, that an act 
depending on fo complicated an operation as this, fhould pre- 
cede fimple apprehenfion. Indeed_it may as well be pretended, 
that we may write fentences before we can form our letters, as 
that we may believe propofitions, before we apprehend the terms 
of thofe propofitions. If we donot bewilder ourfelveswith un- 
neceflury diftinctions, the operations of the mind are in this 
cafe very fimple. ‘The firft and moft fimple is that of mere 
perce} tion, the object of which is the quality of fome external 
object, which bears the name given, alfo to the fenfation itlelf.- 
‘I hus the eye fees colours and nothing elfe ; the ear hears founds 
and nothing more ; the touch feels refiftance, and foon. The 
next operation is that of ccnception, or forming an idea of ex- 
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ternal objects by putting together the feveral different fenfations 


which appear always to accompany each other. Thefe are called 


the qualities of the object, and their aflemblage conftitutes the ob- 
ject iticlf. The next operation is of a tuperior nature, and 
is imputed to what we cali the exercife of the underftanding. It 
is in this, that we compare and combine our ideas, rectify them 
by. appealing to our feniations, and acquire what is denominated 
experience. ‘Thus we regularly proceed to percerve, conceive and 
‘believe ; and it is impoffible to reverfe this order. This Writer 
affirms, indeed, that fenfation always commands belief; in other 
words, that we muft in all cafes neceflarily believe the imme- 
diate teftimony of any of our fenfes. He muft forget 
himfelf ftrangely. however, or know but very little of expe- 
rimental Philofophy, to advance fo abfurd a pofition. It is well 
known, and may be fhewn by a thoufand experiments, that 
a man would be as prepofteroufly credulous to confide in the 
fimple evidence of any one of his fenfes, as it would be ridi- 
culoufly fkeptical for him to doubt the united and concurrent 
teftimony of them all. 





Aftronomie ; par Mr, de la Lande. 
e 


Aftronomy. By Mr. de la Lande, 4to. 2vols. Paris 1764. 


T is obfervable that, among the numerous and fometimes 

voluminous performances, which have appeared of late years 
on {cientific fubjeéts, the public hath never been prefented be- 
fore with a compleat treatife on Aftronomy. Almoft every 
country in Europe, indeed, hath produced a number of ele- 
mentary tracts, and many of them fome valuable pieces on par- 
ticular branches of this fcience. In the performance before 
us, the ingenious and Jaborious Author hath collected’ thefe 
{cattered materials, and hath arranged them in fuch a manner 
as to compofe a complete fyftem of fcience, as well with re- 
ard to theory as obfervation. 

The fubjeé is introduced by a long and circumftantial pre- 
face, elucidating the plan, and fetting forth the nature and de- 
fign of the work. In order to excite alfo an emulation in the 
Reader to become a ftudent in this fublime fcience, the Au- 
thor enters on its eulogium; difplaying its many.fupenor ad< 
vantages, and reprefenting the honours that have in all ages 
been paid to its profeflors. He enumerates farther, the feveral 
public inititutions and royal ettablifhments that nave been tounJ- | 
ed for its cultivation; ending with a catalogue of the moit 
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remarkable obfervatories, that have been ereéted in different 
parts of the world; and a lift of fuch aftronomical inftruments 
as are at prefent ufed and conftructed in France and England. 

The work itfelf is divided into twenty four books, exclufive 
of aftronomical tables. 

In the firff, the Author lays down the elements of the 
fphere ; and explains the firft principles of this fcience in a 
clear and perfpicuous manner. He fuppofes for inftance, that his 
aftronomical pupil l.oks upward in a fine ftar-light night, and 
beholds the various Juminaries in the heavens. He then pros 
cee’s to point out the objects that will moft ftrike his atten- 
tion, in that attitude ; deducing thence all thofe fuggeitions 
and conclufions which wou]d naturally arife in the mind of any 

er‘on of curiofity or common fenfe. Beginning thus with the 
moft fimple ilace of obferyation, he traces the fteps of the 
Chaldean Shephe:ds, who were the firft inventors of the theory 
of this fcience; by which means he fhews that fome ages mutt 
have elap‘ed before the ancient obfervers had made any confider- 
able progrefs. In treating this part of his fubject, he is natuy 
ral'y led to fhew the neceflity of conceiving the great circles 
of the fphere, and of forming fome certain figures for the con- 
ftellations, and of giving thofe conftellations names ; of re- 
prefenting them on globes or fpheres, and of the ufe of aftro- 
nomical inftruments. 

Book the fecond, contains an account of the origin of aftro, 
nomy, and its gradual imp:ovement in various parts of the 
worid : together with an hiltory of the moft famous aftrona- 
mers, a critical account of their difcoveries and writings ; and 
a catalogue of the names of ali the aftronomers of any emi- 
nence that have ever exifted, ; 

In the third Book, Mr. de Ja Lande gives a defcription of 
the ftarry heavens ; with an account of the names of each con- 
{tellation ; the orizin of thofe names; and the number of ftars 
each conftellation contains; laying down an eafy method for 
any per‘on to know them, without either the affiftance of a 
snafter, or thg heJp of g'obes, or charts. ) 

In Book LV. the Authcr enters upon thofe effential pcints 
on which the whole fcience of aftronomy is founded; fuch as 
the places and diftances of the fun and ftars, the obferva:ion 
of the equinoxes and folftices; and the meafure of time, by 
the rifing and fetting of the {tars and their tranfits over the me- 
ridian. seh abage ss 

Book Y. treats of the fevera] fyftems of Ptolemy, Tycho 
and Copernicus. Mr, de Ja Lande demonftrates the truth of 
the latter ; and repties in the moft fatisfactory manner to all thé 
feventy fevep arguments of faiher Riccioli againft the diurnal 
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Book VI. relates to the planetary fyftem, and the methods 
of determining the revolutions, figure, orbits, diftances and 
diameters of the five plartets Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter 
and Saturn. | 

Book VII. treats of the motion of the moon, hgr phafes, 
and irregularities; of the lunar tables that have been made to 
afcertain the latter, and of every thing elfe that relates to this 
fecondary planet. | 

Book VIII. contains an explanation of the ancient and mo- 
dern calendar, of cycles, periods, epochs, and of the ufe of 
aftronomy in Chronology. : 

Book IX. treats of the nature of Parallaxes, and the cal- 
culations dependent on them; particularly of the methods to 
determine the diftance of the planets, by which it is demon- 
ftrable among other curious inftances of this kind, that the moon 
js upwards of 900,000 leagues, and the fun not lefs than 33 
millions of leagues from the earth. 

In Boox X. which concludes the firft volume, are given the 
feveral methods, hitherto laid down for calculating the eclipfes 
of the fun, moon and ftars; to which the author hath fub- 
joined a new method of his own, {till more precife and exaé. 

Book XI. begins the fecond volume, and contains a com- 
pleat treatife on the tranfit of Mercury and Venus over the fun; 
on the feveral calculations they have given rifz to, and the con- 
fequences deducible from them. 

In treating this fubje&t, he mentions particularly, the 
expected pafflage of Venus over the fun in the year 1769, from 
which we may hope to difcover, with greater exactitude than 
hitherto could be done, the diftance of the fun and planets from 
the earth, : 

Book XII. treats of the refraction of the rays of light in 
pafling through the atmofphere, a circumftance that greatly af- 
fects all aftronomical obfervations. 

Book XIII. contdins an exaé& and particular defcription of 
the aftronomical inftruments now in ufe, in the moft famous 
obfervatories in Europe; with a circumftantial account of their 
dimenfions and their figure delineated on copper- plates: 

Book XIV, camprchends a treatife on practical aftronomy ; 
in which is particularly inculcated the method of verifying the 
inftruments, and the. manner of : taking all kind of aftronomicdl 
obfervations. ‘This book is the more valuable, as the fubject 
hath never been treated of with any accuracy before ; our prac- 
tical aftronomers, as they are called,. generally making a great 
fecret of their knack at taking obfervations. It may indeed be 
politic in men, who have no higher pretenfions to fcience, than 
arifes from their dexterity in handling a telefcope or their pa- 
tience in gazing at an eclipfe, to make a myftery of their merit. 

Book XV, treats of the magnitude and figure of the earth; 
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comprehending an hiftory of all the famous voyages made by 
order of the Royal Academy of Sciences, to determine thete 
points; with an account of the feveral books publifhed on the 
fubject by Mr. de la Condamine, Mr. Bouguer, Mr. de Mau- 
pertuis, Father Bofcovich, Mr. Clairaut, the Caffinis, and Mr, 
de la Caille. 

The XVI. Book comprehends the theory of the apparent mo- 
tions of the fixed ftars, occafioned by the preceffion of the equi- 
noxes, and the parallax of the great orbit. In this book is ex- 
plained the mechanifm of the feveral attractions, that affect the 
motion of the earth in its orbit, occafion the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, and caufe thofe differences which are frequently ob- 
ferved in the motions of ftars and planets. 

Boox XVII. contains a treatife on the newly-difcovered in- 
equalities in the apparent place of the fixed ftars. 

Book XVIII. contains the aftronomy of the fatellites of Ju- 

iter and Saturn, with tables of their revolutions and eclipfes. 

Book XIX. relates tothe theory of comets; containing the 
hiftory of the moft remarkable, with tables for calculating and 
predicting their returns. 

In Book XX. we have a more fatisfactory explication of 
many curious particulars in aftronomical fcience, than hath as 
yet been given by any writer; particularly of the revolution of 
the planets on their axis, their difks, figure, and fpots; as alfo 
of the way to predict the phafes of Saturn’s ring, and to cal- 
culate and obferve the librations of the moon, &c. © 

Book XXI. is an abftract of the dofrine of conic feCtions, 
as they are applicable immediately to the purpofes of aftronomy. 

Book XXII. relates to a fubject the moft important and com- 
prehenfive in the whole work, viz. the doctrine of univerfal ate 
traction. We are not perfectly fatisfied, however, with every 
thing our ingenious Author advances on this head. 

Book XXIII. refpecéts the doétrine and theory of fpherical 
‘and even of rectilinear trigonometry, as far as it relates to aftro- 
nomical calculations. 

In Book XXIV. and laft, the author confiders the nature 
and ufe of aftronomical calculations, properly fo called ; point- 
ing out the method of calculating the motions of the heavenly 
bodies from obfervations ; and thence conftruGting aftronomical 
tables. To thefe with other ufeful particulars, Mr. de la Lande 
hath annexed tables of the Sun from the Abbé de ba Caille, and 
thofe of the Moon from Meyer: to which he hath added fome 
improvements of his own. 

On the whole, we do not remember to have reviewed, for 
fome time pat, fo univerfal and compleat a treatife as the pre+ 
fenty although we muft confefs that it contains fome particu- 
lars, efpecially with regard to theory, which we conceive not 
to be properly afcertained, 
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Traité del Exiftence, de la Nature, et des Proprietes du Fluide, 
des Nerfs, et principal:ment de fon Aétion dans le mouvement 


Mufcula:re. ii! | 


A Differtation on the Exiftence, Nature and Properties of the 
nervous Fluid, and particularly of its aétion in the Motion 
of the Muicles. To which are added, Obfervations on the 
Senfibility of the gerne, Tendons and other Parts, the 
Infenfiviliiy of the Brain, the Structure of the Nerves and 
the Hallerian Do@rine of Irritability. By M. Le Cat of 
Rouan. 8vo. Berlin. 1765. 


BOUT ten or twelve years ago, the royal academy of 
iciences at Berlin, propofed, among -its prize-queftions, 
th: folowing anatomical queries? 

Query 1. Whether the communication which is obferved be- 
tween the brain and the mufcles, by means of the nerves, is 
effected by a fluid which {wells the mufcle during its action. 

2. What is the nature? and what are the properties of that 
fluid? 

3. In what manner it can produce in the mufcles, that fur- 
prizing mode of action, in which motion and reft inftantane- 
oufly and reciprocally fucceed each other? 

he diflertation before us was written in anfwer to thefe 
queftions, and had the honour of obtaining the prize. Its 
very inzenious Author, in order to proceed with regularity and 
precifion, hath divided it into four parts. In the firft, he under- 
takes to demonftrate what the academy had fuppofed, viz. ** that 


the motion of the mufcles and mufcular parts, depends princi- . 


pally on that conne€tion which fubfifts between the brain and the 
mufcles, by means of the nerves.” He ob/erves notwithftand- 
ing that this dependance is fubje&t to certain reftrictions and li- 
mitations : it being notorious that the heart may be taken out 
of many kinds of animals, and of courfe all the nerves com- 
municating thence to the brain be cut in two, and yet the heart 
wil! continue to beat fome minutes, nay in fome cafes, fome 
hours, after fuch feparation : although in the end it proves effec- 
tual in depriving the organsof all lifeand motion. Hence, fays 
M. Le Cat, we fee evidently the neceflity of a conne€tion be- 
tween the heart and the brain, in order to fupport life and mo- 
tion in general ; and at the fame time, that fuch conneétion is 
not effentially neceflary to every fingle motion of thofe organs ; 
er in other words that its exertions are not fimultaneous an 

correfpondent to every one of thofe moments in which thofe 
motions arc made. ‘Lhe nerves, we are told, are not the only 
canals whofe affiftance.is neceflary to enable the mufcles to per- 
form 
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form their refpetive fun&tions; nor doth the arterial blood con 
tribute to their motion only, by fupplying the materials necef- 


- fary to their maeving force. 


. Le Cat confirms, by feveral 4adéeeaments, the affurances 
of Vieuffens and Stenen, concerning a mufcle’s becoming pa- 
talytic on tying up the nerves that lead to it. He concludes, 
hence, therefore that the connection between the mufcular parts 
and the brain, is the firft and principal circumftance that is ef- 
fentially neceflary to the motion of the primary organs ; that 
the connection of the heart with the fame mufcles by means of 
the arteries, is the fecond; and that both one and the other is 
neceflary to their motion only as the mediate and general 
caufe, but not as the immediate and fimultaneous caufes of every 
fingle motion. | 

Under the fecond head, our ingenious anatomift endeavours 
to prove that.the communication between the brain and the 
muicles, by means of the nerves, is effected by a fluid. This 
communication, fays he, can be effected only in two methods ; 
either by means of the folid fubftance of the nerves, or by a 
fluid that is contained in their cavities. Several of the anato- 
mifts have maintained that the nerves act on!y as elaftic chords ; 
but our Author combats this opinion with great appearance of 
reafon; concluding that their action fhould be imputed to the 
fluid contained in thofe capi!laty tubes, of which each nerve is 
a congeries. “To confirm his opinion in this refpect, he cites 
the experiment of Bellini in regard to the ligature of the dia~ 

hragmatic nerve. 

In the third part of this differtation, the Author admits, how- 
ever, that, notwithftanding the exiftence of this nervous fluid 
is indubitable, its properties are but little known. It bears fo 
little refemblance, he thinks, to the other fluids of the human 
body, that we can form no juft conception of it, by comparing 
it with any other fluid or material fubftance whatever. Hence, 
he defines it, as the inftrument both of motion and thought; a 
kind of middle fubftance between the foul and body ; an amphi- 
bious {pecies of being, that is material from its impenetrability 
and impulfive force, though of the higher order or firft clafs of 
material fubftances. Atthe fame time, he conceives it is ncar- 
ly allied to immaterial Beings ; by which itis capable of being 
affefted in a manner totally different from thofe means which 
are dependant on mechanical principles. But M. le Cat isa 
much better anatomift than a metaphvfician, we fhall therefore 

afs over the reft of his reveries on this fubje&. 

In the fourth and laft part of his treatife, this Writer ex- 

lains the mechanifm, or mode of action, in which he conceives 
this fluid is capable of effeGing mufcular motion. This mo- 
tion, he fuppofes, not to depend folely on the part:cular action 
, oO of 
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of the fluid, but alfo on the ftruCture of the mufcles. In 
treating of this ftructure, he fhews that the fibres of which the 
mufcles are compofed, are cylindrical tubes, filled with a kind 
of reticular, cellular or medullary fubftance, fomewhat refemb- 
ling what is included in the hair or in quills. He conjeétures 
the nerves and fanguinary veflels are joined to thefe cavities, and 
fupply them with their refpective fluids. Now thefe fluids, fays 
he, dilating the abo: e-mentioned fibres or their interftices, will 
neceflarily fhorten them, and of courfe contra& the mufcle. 
Thus, there is difcharged from the nerves into the mufcles a 
nervous, animated lymph, a kind of vital fluid, to which M, 
le Cat conceives that the foul itfelf is immediately united, 

In treating of the fenfibility of the ligaments, tendons and 
fome other parts of the body, M. le Cat, undertakes to prove 
in contradiétion to M. Haller, that the dura &. pia mater, the 
membranes, ligaments and tendons are all fenfible, and that the 
fubftance of the brain is infenfible. ‘The hofpital, to which 
our Author is principal furgeon, hath afforded him opportuni- 
ties of making many of thofe experiments on human bodies, 
which M. Haller could only make on brute animals : fo that what 
is advanced by our experienced anatomift on this head, ap- 
pears to be well worthy the attention of thofe, who with to be 
acquainted with this curious fubject. 





Le Siege de Calais, Tragedie, dediée au Roi, par M. de Belloy. 


The Siege of Calais, a Tragedy, dedicated to the King, by 
Mr. de Belloy ; reprefented for the firft Time, by his Ma- 
jefty’s Company of Comedians in ordinary, on the 13th of 
Feb. 1765. 8vo. Paris 1765. 


OR the ftory on which this Tragedy is founded, the 
Reader may turn to Rapin, Smollet, or indeed almoft any 
of our hiftories of England. ‘The Author hath taken the li- 
berty, indeed, to introduce an epifode, not immediately con- 
nected with the main fubject of the piece. This is very al- 
lowable, however, in poets, whom we do not expeét to be 
ftriétly bound down to hiftorical truth. Not that the events of 
this epifode are imaginary, altho’ they did not happen exactly 
in the fame relations of time and place ; the poet piquing him- 
felf on deducing all his facts from hiftory, in order that he 
might not be charged with imputing imaginary virtues and fic- 
titious exploits to his countrymen, in a work undertaken with 
a view to the fuppoxt of their nationa] honour, > 
The 
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The fuccefs this Tragedy met with on the French ftage, fur- 
pafled every thing of the like nature that. hath happened for 
fome years. The King beftowed the moft fignal marks of his 
approbation and beneficence on the Author; while the court 
and city crowded nightly ‘o its reprefentation on the theatre. 
The French, indeed, could not, both in gratitude and policy. 
do lefs dn this occafion.. The recent and repeated inftances of 
difhonour they had fuftained in the field and on the ocean, cal- 
led for their utmoft acknowledgments to the poet, who could 
make their faded glary bloflom on the ftage, and effect that 
_with afew ftrokes of his pen, which their generals and admi 

rals were unable to effec with their fwords, 
, The piece is extremely well calculated for the end it was in- 

tended to ferve; it is alfo well written, but will appear very 
little affecting, to thofe who. are not interefted in the national 
vanity of the French, with regard to their valour and loyalty. 
M. de Belloy feems to have.had: Mr. Addifon’s tragedy of Cato 
in his eye, particularly in the patriotic declamations of St. 
Pierre ; many of whofe fentiments are noble and well expref- 
fed. We fhall give our Readers an inftance or two: 

In Scene 4th of A& 4th this heroic magiftrate with his fon, 
Aurelia, Alienor, the Governor’s daughter and fix citizens, 
are reprefented as prifoners. in King Edward’s camp. They 
are in doubt about their fate, as the King had intimated his de- 
fign of putting the family: of St. Pierre, the mayor, to death, 
when Alienor acquaints them that fhe had prevailed on the 
Prince of Wales to releafe her father St. Vienne; who was gone 
to the King of France, in order to procure fome interceffion 
with Edward to fave their lives. 


Ali, Vous connaiffez Valois, & le tendre retour 
Dont fon cceur paternel a-payé netre amour, 
Oui, dit-il pour vous feuls céder une Province, 
Des Sujets tels que vous valent le plus grand Prince ; 
Il va mettre a vos jours le méme prix qu'aux fiens, 
Et la rancon des Rois eft due a leurs Soutiens. 
St. P. Infpire mieux mon Maitre, 6 Purffance célefte ! 
Et défends fa bonté d'un confeil fi fanefte. 
Partez, oppofez-vous a ce dangereux foin ; 
Qu’on permette ma mort, |’Etat en a befoin. 
Vous voyez cette guerre, en difgraces féconde, 
. De nos débris fameux couvrir la Terre & ’Onde: 
Chez les Francais, toujours l‘exces du Sentiment 
Augmente Je bonheur, rend le malbeur plus grand : 
Pen faits aux longs revers, las de voir leur courage 
Servir a leur défaite & hater leur naufrage, 
Dans un dépit amer, helas! ils ont penfe 
Que le Siecle eft déchu, que leur reane eft paffe, 
Mais qu‘: s‘éléve enfin dans cette erreur commune, 
Une ame in¢gbraniable aux coups de lInfortune. 
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Digne de nos Aieux & de ces tems fi chers 

Oi les Lys floriffans ombrageaient I’Univers ; 

Et vous verrez foudain, par tout ce Peuple avide, 
Saifir, fuivre, égaler fon audace intrépide ; 
Devenus fes Rivaux de fes Admirateurs, 

Son noble enthoufiafme embrafera les cceurs : 
Indignés d’avoir pu défefpérer d’euxméme, 

Ils forceront le Sort par leur conftance extréme ; 
Ex peut-écre 4 Etat rendront un plus beau jour, 
Qu ces jours qu'il croyait regretter fans retour. 
Voila de notre’mort les fruits inféparables ; 
Notre fang va partout enfanter nos femblables. 

Amb, Bien plus. Sidu Deftin les nouvelles Agueurs 
Chez wos Nevevux un jour | ramenaient nos malheurs ; 
Du Heéros de Calais l'impérieux exemple, 

Que Ja Gloire, a leurs yeux, offrira dans fon Temple, 
Jufques au fond des cceurs attendris & confus 

Ira chercher I'Honneur, éveiller les Vertus ; 

Et dans les Cjtoyens du rang méme ou. nous fommes, 
Déployer le Génie & l'ame des Grands- Hommes. 
C’eft ainfi qu’un Mortel, furpaflant fes fouhaits, 

Par une belle mort fe furvit a jamais ; 

Et qu’aprés un long cours de Siécles & d’années, 

Ce fa Patrie encore on fait les deftinées. 
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! 
On thefe heroic declamations, which feem not a little to re- | 
femble the fine fpeeches of Cato’s little fenate pent up in Utica, o &§ i 
Alienor, like another Martia, exclaims, 


Ali. QO courage! 6 Vertu! dont Pheroique ardeur, 
Etonnant la raiion, s*empare de mon cceur. 
lls font prefgue approuver a mon ame ravie, m 
Et defirer pour eux ce trépas que jenvie. 
Valois leur devra tout—& fouvent, en effet, 
Le fort des Souverains dépend d’un feul Sujet, 
Harcourt trahit fon Prince & d’Artois l’abandonne ; 
Un Maire de Calais raffermit fa Couronne ! 
Quelle lecon pour vous, Superbes Potentats! 
Veillez fur vos Sujets. dans le rang le plas bas : 
Tel qui, fous !’Opprefleur, loin de vos yeux, expire, 
Peut-étre quelque jour eit fauvé votre Empire. 


The fcene immediately fucceding is one of the moft pathetic, 
and beft written in the whole piece: But for the Reader’s 
better underftanding it, it may be neceflary te premife the fol- 
lowing circumftance of the plot. The Count of Harcourt, 
who commanded the firft line of the Englifh army. at the battle 
of Crefly, found, among the flain, his Peother Lewis, or John r 
of Harcourt, who fought againft him on the fide of France. ‘¢. , 
He was fo fhocked, it feems, at this difcovery, that he formed * 
a refolution to refign- his command under Edward, and repair 
to 
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to the holy wars. At the fame time he pleads, with the king, 
for the life of the Mayor of his family: but finding his media- 


tion fruitlefs, he offers to fet Aurele at liberty, and to die in 
his ftead. 


Aliénor, les fix Bourgeois, un Officier Anglais, Gardes. 


L’Ofi. Madame, éloignez-vous. ‘Toujours plus implacable, 
Edouard a figné cet Aret exccrable, 
Si vous ne vous hitez de fuir ces tri€es lieux, i 
Oo va fur ]'échaffaud les conduire 4 vos yeux. ] 











































_  Mliénor, @ fa Suévante. 
Fuyons.—Soutenez-moi, La force m’abandonne. , 
L’appareil de lear mort me fuit & m’environne. } 


( 4 Saint-Pierre.) 
Mon Pére, pardonnez, je tombe dans vos bras : 
Recevez ce doux nom que je vous dois: hélas! 
Vous m’avez infpiré la Vertu— 

$7. P. Le courage. 

Ali. Ah! ce fatal moment n’en permet point Pufage. 
Picurer ceux qu’on admire eit-ce les offenfer ?— 
Que n’ai-je fur Harcourt de tels pleurs a verfer ?— 
Quoi! le fer va frapper le Fils auprés du Pere, 
Sur les corps expirans de leur Famille entiére! 
Lthorreur glace mes fens & m’ctouffe la voix. 


Saint-Pierre, un peu attendri. 
Adiev, Madame. 
tii, Adieu, pour la dernier fois. 


Saint-Pierre, les fix Bourgeois, Offitier, Gardes. 


&t. P. Faut il vous fuivre ? : 
L’Ofi, Helas! j’attends lordre terrible. 
St. P. Ang!ais, vous pleurez tous. 
L’Ofi. ‘Ton courage invincible 
Se:able épuifer le mico—Quel furcroit de douleurs, 
Quand la Vertu fourit a fes bourreaux en pleurs ! \ 
Saint-Pierre, embraffant les Bourgeois. 
On vient. Embraflons nous—Je marche a votre téte. 
Martyrs de la Patrie, allons, la palme eft préte. 
(fl va pour Jortir.) - 
Mai:—que nous veut Harcourt ? 


Saint-Pierre, Aurele, les fix Bourgeois, Harcourt, ?Officier, Gar'dese 
Harcourt, a lOficier & aux Gardes. 


Sortez, braves Guerriers ; 
> J'ai des ordres fecrets pour voir ces Prifonniers, 


[L’Offcier &F les 


“| [Aux Bourgeois.) Gardes fortent. | 
Frangais—Ah! de ce Nom ne pourrai-je étre digne ? 


( 4 Saint-Pierre feul.) 
Je vois qu’s mon afpect votre vertu s’indigne : 


Oui, 
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Oui, j'ai perdu mon Frére; & vous, & mon Pays; 
Cette main fume encor da fang de votre Fils ; 

Mais je viens adoucir le 46rt qui vous menace, 

De ce jeune Guerrier fapporte ici la grace. 


Saint-Pierre, AVEC Jlits 
Ciel ! 
Har. Il ferait affreux.que du commun malheur 
Une feule Familie-épuifat la rigeeur— 
St. P. Quoi!—quelqu’autre pour lui. s’offre-t-il au fupplice ? 


Harecurt, ‘V, rwement, CoMtme, une < hofe gua fut echappe, } 

Sans doute, unmautre y court avec plus de jut: ce. 

{A Aureéle, en fe reprenant.) 
‘Partez, Pechange eft fait,, marchez,au Camp F rangals : : 
I] n‘eft pas loin ‘du n¢ tre, & vous guide, font prét. 
Allez, & renonganta des Veitus steriles, . 
Plus que votre t:épas rendez vos jours utiles ; 
Vous pourrez, dans une heure, affurer 4 mon Roi 
Qu’ Harcourt ne. mourra pas fans lyj proaver fa fui. 

Aur, Mon PcreNon, Seigneur, Qui i? moi, gue j’abandonne— 

Har, C’eit au wom d’Edouard qu’ici je vous l’o:donne. 
Partez. 


4Aurele, avec fureur. 
Quel ef celui dont linjufle Verta, 
S’offrant pour me faaver— 
St, P, Eh le mécounais-tu?— 
C’eft Harcourt. 


Harcourt, ti ouble. 
Moi! 

St. P. Vous-méme, Oui, je lis dans votre ara 
J'y furprends un projet que j’admire & je blame 
Vous juriez ce matin de nous fuivre au trepas ; 
Vous trompez Edouard, vous ne m’abufez pas. 

Har, Eb bien! s'il était vrai, ce projet equitable, 

ui, fauvant linnocent, devouerait le coupable ?— 

Aur. Quoi! je confentirais ? 

St. P. Vous oferiez penfer ?— 


Harcourt, imjétueufement. . 

}] doit y confentir, vous l'y devez forcer, 
Je concois vos refus, j’entreprends de les va'ncre: 4 
C’eft peu de vous toucher, jafpire a vous Convaincre;,  * 
Le tems preffe. Ecoutez. Ce n’elt point vous, hvia.! 
Intnepide Vieillard, que j’arrache au trépa:: 
L’Honneur peut murmurer que ce grand facrifice 
Soit votre digne ouvrage, & fans vous s’accompliff:, 
Je le fais. Mais ce Fils, qu’au milieu des toarmens 
Un zéle-aveugie immole & la fleur de tes ans ; 
Lui que dans votre cour reclame la Natwie 5 
Lui, ce Heros naiffant, dont la grandeur future 
Aux veeux de nos Guerriers s’annonce avec cciat, 
Vous devez fes Vertug aux befoins de ]’Etar. 
Choififfez entre nous comme choifit la France. 
Croyez-vous qu’an moment fa Jultice balance,. 
Oo Quelle 
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Qu’elle fouffie qu’un fang ficher a fon amour 
Par mes crimes deux fois foit verfé dans un jour ? 
Mourant fans votre Fils, votre gloire eft la méme = 
Et fi vous m’admettez a cet honneur fupréme : 

Quels que foient mes forfaits, je les répare tous ; 
C’eft un laurier de plus pour la France & pour vous. 
Songez furtout, fongez qu’a ce jeune courage 

Des fruits de votre mort vous devez l’héritage : 

Avec combien d’ardeur on verra nos Francais 
Suivre aux combats le Fils du Héros de Calais 

Pour fes heureux talens quelle vatte carriére ! 

Ah! voyez-le venger fa Famille & fon Pére; _ 
Voyez-le s’ennoblir au milieu dés lauriers, 

Monter fur votre tombe au rang des Chevaliers, 

Et fonder de Héros ane Race nouvelle, 

Digne dans tous les tems d’une fource ff belle, 

Se vouant d‘ige en age a le gloire des Lys ; 

Et que vous immoliez dans ce vertueux Fils— 

Eh bien! ce tendfe efpoir vous arrache des larmes— 


( Avec tranfport a Aurtie, en lui préfentant fon épée.) 
Pars, accepte ce fer, rends Phonneur a més armes, 
Aur. Moi, tromper Edouard, fuir & me parjurer, 
De mon Pére expirant ofer me féparer ; 
Moi, qui m’étais flatté qu’une pitié foudaine, 
Voyant tomber ma téte, épargnerait la fienne! 
Har. Tu redoubles fes maux en y joignant les tiens. 
Aur. Je foulage mes maux en partageant Jes-fiens. 
Har. L’efpoir de le venger— 
Aur, L’horreur de lui furvivre— 
Har. Te défend de mourir. 
Aur. Me contraint de le fuivre. 
Har. Malheureux, mais nos jours font le bien de ['Etat. 
Aur, Vivez donc en Heros, moi je meurs en Soldat, 


There are feveral other fcenes in this piece, which, tho’ lef 
pathetic and affecting, abound in refined, fpirited, and noble fen- 
timents. Of this kind is the fecond fcene of the 5th act, be- 
tween King Edward and St. Pierre ; but we cannot {pare room 
for any farther quotagons from this performance. 





+ 


CATALOGUE or FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Art. 1. Ewaldi. Hollebeekii oratio de divine Revelationis in Belgio 
contemt#, atque cauffis ejus precipuis. 


An Oration on the Contempt in which Divine Revelation is 
held in the Netherlands, delivered by Profeflor Hollebeek, 
before the Univerfity of Leyden, on his refigning the Office 
of Rector Magnificus to that Univerfity. 4to. 1765. 


T is a foul bird, they fay, which bewrays its own neft: Ft’is like- 
wife held an egregious mark of folly, to publifh one’s own fhame. 
What motive, therefore, could induce to grave, {0 learned and judi- 
€:0ug 
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cious 2 Theologian as Profeflor Hollebeek, to give the worl fo grofs an 
intimation that divine revelation is held in contempt in Holland, we 
cannot poflibly conceive, It is well known that foreigners, and parti- 
cularly the inhabitants of, Roman Catholick countries, have been in- 
duced, from the general toleration of all religions in Holland, to charge 
the Dutch with indifference and want of zeal for any. The flaves to 
ecclefiaftical tyranny and arbitrary power in other countries, we fay, 
have hence took occafion to reproach thefe republicans, as_ libertines, 
infidels and atheifts. In Japan they are faid to trample on the crucifix, 
and to facrifice, like true pagans, every thing to the god of trade... In 
Europe, however, we jmagined they had more decency than to prefer 
openly the caduceus of Mercury, to the crofs of Chriit. Indeed we 
fhould have been glad to have indulged an hope that the ftate of chrif- 
tianity, and a due refpeét for divine Revelation, were not at fo low an 
ebb in the united provinces, as the title-page of this oration infinuates ; 
it not being uncommon for orators to difplay their rhetoric fometimes at 
the expence of truth. But we were checked in this hope by the fight 
of another printed harangue of the fame natute, delivered at avother 
wniverfity in the fame provinces; in like manner by a profeffor of Theo- 
logy. The title of this oration indeed is not quite fo forcible as that 
above-mentioned, but gives equal intimation of, the defperate fate of 
the cafe, ‘Johannes Hermanai Schacht oratio inauguralis de. cauffis cur 
religio Chriftiana, plures bodie quam olim experiatur obire@atores, Thefe 
learned profeffors feem to have afcertained a fact, which it had been more 
pradent perhaps to have left cqntrovertible. As to the caufes of this 
alarming defeétion in the Hollanders, with regard to religion, they are 
much the fame with thofe, which have contributed in like manner to 
diminifh its influence in moft other countries of Europe, and are too 
well known to be expatiated on here. It is undoubtedly the duty of 
every good clergyman to combat pyrrhonifm and infidelity, but we fear 
our Theologues do not fufficiently reflect on the contagion of ill exam. 
ple, and its pernicious confequences, when they propagate notions of 
the general prevalence of thote doctrines or praétices which they are 
about to condemh, 


Art. 2. Préfence corporelle de [ Hommé en plufietirs Lieux; prouvée 
poffible par les principes de la bonne Philofophie, 


The corporal prefence of Man in fevegal places at the fame 
tirne, proved to be poffible, on the Principles of true Philg- 


fophy. samo, Paris. 1764. 


Among the many literary extravagancies, that of late years have dif- 
gtaced the prefs, the reader may poffibly have heard of the ftrange attempts 
that have been occafionally made to prove the doétrine of the Trinity by 
arithnietical calculation, to iluftrate man’s free-will by mechanical experi. 
ments, and even of mathematical demonttrations to prove the infallibi- 
lity of the Pope. And yet he would hardly have imagined, before the 
appearance of this tract, that the whole world of letters could produce 
fuch a phenomenon as that of a Sophift, who wouJd undertake to prove 
that a man may be in two different places at one and the fame time. 
Yet this, hath the prefent writer attempted, in order to obviate, as he 
0 02 profeffes, 
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profeffes, thofe groundlefs objeSions, which have hitherto’ been made 
to that very intelligible and edifying deérine, Tranfubfiattiation: 

We prefume it need!eis to inform the intelligent reader with whyt fuccefs- 
this extraordinary attempt is-attended, as the writer, however, was a‘man’ 
of ingenuity, and has been of fome note in the’republick of letters *, 

we cannot difmifs his work with the contempt the‘defien of it deferves. 

li is to the inftigation, it feems, of the late M. Bouillier, the publick is’ 
indebted for this fingular performance; that writer having afferted, in 
ove of the Dutch journals, that an hypothefis to explain the myitery of 
tranfubflantiation and reconcile itwith our notions: of body, would be a» 
moit curious phenomenon. 

That ce’ebrated journalift gave even a kind of cliallenge to ovr Aue 
thor, in daring him to the execution of tuch a projet. The writer’s 
honour being this engaged, he draws forth his metaphyfical rapier and: 
thrufts away. The principles on which he’ proceeds to eltabHith his-hy- 
pothefis are thofe of Nieuwenthett, by which a dittinétion is: made be- 
tween the vi/ble body and the proper body of man. Thus when we’ 
fy a man weigtis 200 pounds, we fpeak only of his cifble body ; but 
if we fay a man is eighty years of age, we fpeuk of his bot’y proper. 
This latter, our Author’calls the body prototype, as being that in which 
the perfonal identity of the man confilts. He-is reduced, however, to. 
the neceflity of feppofine it of a different kind and fubftance, with the 
fieth; blood, and humours of the aztke bedy ; and in this the paralo- 
pilin of his argument lies. In the application of this principle, to {olve 
the propofition Of an animal’s being corporally in feveral pluces at one 
time, he endeavours to eltablith the poffibility of two bodies in different 
and dittant places, being animated by ome and the fame foul. This no- 
tfow he itrives to illuftrate by the well known experiment of cutting 
eanh-worms and milepedes in two; inferring that, becanfe the parts 
ito whi h they are divided, live and move, they muft be feverally anima- 
ted by one arid the fame foul; becaufe the.foul is tmmatertial and indivifivle, 
Jt were unnéceflary to expofe the puerility of this resfonine, as itis, 
isdeed necélefs to dwell lunger on this, at bef ufelefs, performance. 


Art. 3. Traité de Paix entre Defcartes et Newton, précedé des viés 
litteraives de’ ces deux chefs dé la Phyfigue Moderne. 


A Treaty of Peace between Defeartes and Newton; to which is 
. prehxed an Accountyf the Lives and Writings of thefe emi- 
nent Philofophers. By Aimé-Henry Paalian, Profeflor of 
che 5 in the College of Avignon, 3 Vol. 12mo.. Avignon. 
1764. 
| tie 


Father Paulian is not the fi who hath attempted to reconcile the 
contradiory theories of Newton and Defcartes. De Molines, who 





* The writer is the late Abbé de Lignac, Authot of, Meminires ; oP 
Lbifoire des Ara onées.—Ténciznage du fens inrittte—Elém ns de Méta- 
ph fiqve tires de LExperiencz—-Examen jerieax et cémique du livre dé 
Lefprit—Leitres @un Aniericain.—I\t was id the laft-mentionéd woik, that 
oar Abbe afferied it co be eafer than is gencra'ly imagined, to deduce 
prmcipies from our common nouons of the human body, by which it 
niight be demonftrated, that the dodrine of Tranfubitantiation is net fo 
abfard as Courayer and otherg have preicuded, 
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publithed his phyfical-le€tures, in the year 1740, endeavoured in vain 
to effect a like-couciliation. ‘The ill fuccefs, indeed, of all attempts of 
this kind *, feems to fhew that moderators in the fciences are as ob- 
noxious and as. litde attended to, .as thofe in politics, or religion. ~Tbe 
zeal of party is the fame, be the objeét of that zeal what it may; and 
though it may feem ftrange that men fhould sank them/elves under the 
banoers.of metaphyfical fyftems, we have {een the paflions.of philofo; 
phers.as.warmly engaged in thecaufe of abitract ideas, as ever thofe of 
politicians were in defence of, civil or reiigious |besty, Our modera- 
tors, it is true, proceed on the seceived opimon, that the truth gene- 
tally lics between the contending.parties ; but this notion, though fie- 
quently true, is not univerfally fo ; nor, if.it were, is it always fufn- 
cient to Jead us exactly into the jine of troth, from which the opponents 
may deviate. toften happens that they both vary juft as much from 
the truth, as they differ from each other ; and that thoygh they are ab- 
folutely ivve-oncileable to each other, they may both be.cafily recenciled 
to truth. We imagine this to.be, the cafe wit) the fyftems of Defcaries 
and ‘Newton ;..and that by a very little quajification of the notions. of 
the Cartefians. wemight deduce them from thofe,principles, whpie exilt- 
ence and effects the difcoveries of Newton have rendered indybitable. 
Our Avthor, .imdeed, hath advanced but little to ferve this purpoie, ,al- 
though.his treatife contains many ingenious obfervations and. reflections, 
ro difpiay.a very competeat knowledge of phyfical and mathematical 
cience. 


Art. 4. Variétés ferieufes et amufantes. 


Mifcellaneous Tracts, on various;Subje@s,  Inftructive and En- 
tertaining. 2 Vols. 12mo. Amfterdam. 1764. 


Thefe tracts were printed at Paris, notwithflanding the name of Am- 
fterdam is inferted in the title page; for whieh piece of fnefe, the pub- 
lifher might poffibly think he difcovered the:ufual motives. Mot of the 
fubjeéts here treated have before paffed under thehands of our great 
modern pyrrhonift Mr. de Voltaire ; the peculiar felicity of whofe -ttyle 
and manner, we do not think, the Author of this miicellany hath quite 
attained. ‘The letter of Perrault, the famoug detractor of Homer, if 
genuine, is curious, It contains a formal confeffion, under his own 
Fand, of his ignorance of the Greck and Latin languages, and indeed 
of his want Of literature in. general, Perrault, however, is not the only 
Frenchman that bath iaken upon him to criticife dogmatically onthe an- 
cients, without_knowing any thing of the learned languages. ‘I he ig- 
norance of Fathcr Rapin is confpicuous in almoft-every page of his fa- 
mous parallels between the Greek and Latin poets, orators, and hilo- 
rians. 
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* A like attempt was made, a few years ago, by the very ingenious 


Dr, Luzac of Leyden, to reconcile Sir Haae-Newton-andLeibnitz ;apd 
wath equal {uccels. 
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Art. §. Memoire fur les Poemes de Mr. Macpherfon. 12méa, 
Cologne*. 1765. 


A Memoir, or Differtation on the Poems of Mr. Macpherfon. 


The greater part of our readers, we prefume, muft remember in 
what manner the monthly Reviewers had the hardinefs to avow their 
{cepticifm with regard to the poems of Offian, even when that immortal 
Scald was in the zenith of his late glory, and while the fame of his tranf- 
lator was refounded, with that of his Caledonian Homer, from one end 
of the kingdom to the other; even from John o’Groat’s houfe, to the 
white-nofed cliffs of Dover. 

The reputation of this northern Mceonides was deftined, however, 
to fuffer a more formal and formidable attack, on croffing the Britih 
channel. Not that it had any thing to fear from the natives of France, 
the region of poetry, politenefs and the Belles Lettres ; itis well known 
that France abounds with foreigners, and particularly with the natives of 
a country, which, though fubje€&t to our own fovereign, furnifhes our 
hereditary enemies not only with foldiers to fight their battles, but au 
thors to write their books. 

In fhert, the Author of this memoir is an Irifhman, who equally 
jealous of the honour and antiquity of his nation with the proudett 
Laird in Scotland, appears highly incenfed at, what he call:, the pre- 
tended difcovery of Mr. Macpherfon; a fcheme, he fays, direély cal- 
culated to build up the Scorch antiquities on the ruin, of the Jrith, by 
transferring to’Scotland the heroes and hergic exploits of Ireland. We 
cannot pretend to give our readers the whole of this writer’s arguments 5 
of which we hope, therefore, they will accept the following fum- 
Siler mee SLE | 

‘ The native Irifh were the only people, before the eleventh century, 
who were denominated Scori. About the year 503, Fergus, the fon of 
Eric, an Irifh prince, and fovereign of the territory called Dalréida, 
in the province of Ulfter, made a conqueft of the weftern parts of 
northern Albanja, where he fettled ; transfering thither the name of his 
native place Dalreida, This prince was the founder of the Scottith 
monarcny ; and js reprefented as fuch in all the catalogues of Scottith 
kings, which were drawn up before the end of the thirteenth century ; 
at which time, the Scots begari to conceive the defign of exaggerating 
their antiquity. Now, as the Dalreidians of Scotland or Albany, who 
were fettled there by Fergus, were originally Scors, that is Irifh, they 
were called Scoti, ever after the eleventh century; and, in order to 
diftinouifh the Scots of Ireland from the Scots Dalreidians of Albany, 
the firft were denominated Scoti Hibernienfes, and the fecond Scoti Al- 
— or Albini. It appears that this denomination of Scoti, being 
given indifferently both to Scots and Irifh, has given rife to the many 
vague reafonings on this fubject, and has induced the Scotch to dppro- 
priate to thémfelves all the advantageous relations, that are recorded in 
hiftory concerning the original Scots, or Irifh, 
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| * This memoir was originally publifhed in the Journal des Scavans, for 
themonths of May, June, Auguft, September, and December. Parisedition. 
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This is certain, that, from the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
the Scotch have conftantly boafted the great antiquity of their nation, 
which they trace as far back as the fifth century before Chrift. The 
firft time, however, thefe pretenfions were made, was in the memorial 
tranfmitted by the Scottifh ftates in the year 1 301, to pope Boniface VIII. 
and next in a letter which the Scotch nobility fent to pope John XXII. 
in 1320. Winton, who publifhed his Chronicle in 1408, tells us that 
the Scots took their firft departure from Ireland, and fettled in Albany 
440 years before Chrift. Gray fays 443, both of them making the 
fame Fergus, the fon of Eric, the founder of the Scotch monarchy ; 
but then they date his migration upwards of goo years earlier than his 
birth. According to the Chronicle of Fordun, which was publifhed in 
1447, Fergus was not the firft founder of the Scotch monarchy; but 
was preceded by about five and forty predeceflors ; the names of but 
three of them, however, are mentioned. ‘This Chronicler fuppofes the 
Scottifh colony paffed from Ireland to Albany, 440 years before Chrift, 
although he doth not fix the commencement of the Scottifh monarchy 
earlier than 330 years before the chriftian era, . : 

It is not eafy to guefs from what motive the earlier Scottith hiftorians 
were thus induced to falfify the dates of their hiftory : but from the year 
‘1488, when James the Third was killed in battle, by his rebellious fubjeéts, 
this romance of Scottifh antiquity feems to have been upheld by political 
views. - ‘i hele were, to reftrain the regal authority by inculcating that 
it was dependent on the national or popular authority. It became ne- 
ceffary, in fupport of fuch republican principles, to adduce examples 
from hiftery, or to bring them from fictitious manufcripts, A fet of dif- 
affected lords, fays this writer, engaged Boetius with this view, to 
write a new hiftory of Scotland; in which, not only all the imaginary 
kings, to which. Fordun could give no names, were particularly {peci- 
fied, but even the hiftory of their lives was written at length. In 
thefe relations, particular care was taken to {pecify that a great number 
of them were affaflinated, depofed, imprifoned, or bamifhed by the 
people; in whom the fovereign authority was fuppofed.conftantly to be 
vefted. It was with the fame fini, fays our Author, and in order to excite 
and juftify a rebellion againft Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, that Bu- 
chanan compofed his treatife, entitled, De jure Regni apud Scotos, as 
alfo his new hiftery of Scotland. The like chimeras, fays this writer, 
have been fince adopted by fome late hiftorians, and many more have 
been added by others. - , 

It was in.confequence of this equivocal appellation of Scoti, he ob- 
ferves that the Scotch, to this day, impute to. their own countrymen, 
the various exploits of the Scots in their wars with the Britons and the 
Roman troops, in the fourth and fifth centuries. This writer, however, 
endeavours to fhew that the Scots which joined the Pitts in thofe famous 
wars, were the Scots of Ireland ; that there were, at that time, no other 
Scots in the world, but thofe of Ireland : the eftablifhment of a colony 
in Albany taking place only in the beginsiog of the fixth century. 
After bringing a variety of proofs, in fupport of thele affertions, the 
Author attacks the opinion of Mr, Malcolme, refpecting the Scotch be- 
ing the fame people with the Pits, and the Piéts the fame with the Ca- 
ledonians ; whofe great antiquity is inconteftable, and from whom that 
writer even derives the Scots of Ireland ; metamorphofing the latter 
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irito-a petty colony of Caledonians. This Writer, attempts on the 
contrary to ‘provethat the Caledonians were Britons, and that the Scots 
were of Scythian origin; between which two vations there was no af- 
finity or communication, ‘He endeavours to thew farther that the Picts 
fueceéded the Caledontans, who were deltroyed, and that they con- 
‘ftitnted a very different peopte. 
Having fertiéd : all thefe points, and proved that the prefent Scotch 

nation derives its origin trom the Irifh Scots; led over.to Albany by 
Fergus in the -year 503, our ‘Author proceeds immediately to the pre- 
tenfions of ‘Mr.-Macpherfon ; affirming‘that the hiftory which he makes 
‘the frbje& of Ins poems, is abfoiutely falfe; being only a.develope- 
ment of the fyftem of Mr. Malcolme ; that thefe poems, fo far from 
having been written by Offian, the fon of Fin, Fion or Fingal, are 
compofjtions of much Jater date, written in order to confirm the hifta- 
rical preiumptions of ‘Mr. Malcolme, on the authority ‘of a pretended 
‘Caledoftiian bard of the third century, who imputes to the Caledonian 
or Scottth nation, ail the heroes and heroic exploits of the Scots or 
Jrifh. the Acthor concludes his memoir with attempting to fhew, 
that the fubjeét and plan of the poems in queftion, are adtually taken 
from the Infh Romances; pointing out particularly the paffages fom 
which fome of the princrpal are taken. 


‘Att. 6. Recueil des Oeuvres de Madame du Boccage, &c. 


The Works of Madam du Boccage, honorary Member of the 
Academies of Padua, Bologna, Rome and Lyons. 12mo. 
Lyons. 1763. 


Madam <u Boccage is already: known, to great-ddvantage, in the h- 
terery world, from feveral ingenious *performances, indifferent kinds of 
wiiting. Kier imitation of the grandeur and fublimity of. Milton, in her 
Paradis tervefre tutiicientiy and carly diftinguifhed her from’the herd of 
female Writers. The prefent collection confiits of three volumes: the 
firft of which contains, Le Paxaeis terrijire ; the Tragedy of the Anra- 
zons; a tianflation of Mr..Pope’s Temple of Fame, and of ‘a funefal 
oration, in praife of Pree Eugene, written in Italian by Cardinal Paf- 
fionei; to theie are added a poemwhich obtained the firit- prize of the 
_ academy at Roven, with otber detached pieces. “We ‘hall felect-a few 

lines from the tiaoflation of Pope’s lempie of Fame; which fome of 
our Readers may ~polirbly have the curiofity to eompare with the ori- 
ginal. and trom which comparifon ‘they: may form fome ‘idea of‘ the 
tranflacor’s poetical merit. | 


‘Plus loin dans les accés de.fon. bouillant génie 
Pindare au haut des airs guide un chan radieux, 
Et fon rapide vol femble afpirer.anx cieux ; 
La Haipe fuit fa-voix, et fa,main nonchalante 
‘Tire des fons hardis de ta coxde tremblante, 
Les courfes et les jeux deda Grece vantés 
Autoer de {@ colonne etoient reprefentés : 
+s ‘De jeune: conibattans, amoureax dela gloire, 
” Par des fentiers divers y cherchent la victoire : 
‘Au bout de la carriere; ils tournent tous leurs pas, 
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“Neptune et Jupiter animent lears combats ; 

‘Pon, penché for‘fon char, brille paplayvitefie, 
L’autre, auprés du Vainqueur fuccomba avec nablefles 
Le Marbre rend !’effort. de leurs bras menacans 
Et leurs fougeux Courfiers y femblent bondiffans*. 


At the head of this firft volume, is placed am elegant:pesttait of Ma- 
dam du Beeeage, with this :infeription, Ferma Venus, arte Minerva. 
Volume the fecond, contains the Colombiade, an-epic poem on the dif- 
covery of America by Columbus; with:the :hiflory of the confpiracy 
of Walitein, tranflated into Italian .by Satrafinse+—<The tontents of 
the third volume are quite new, having never been publifhed before ; 
and confift of letters from our Authorefs, to her fifter Madame du Perron, 


‘written.during her travels into England, Holland and Italy. Thefe 


letters abound with inftances of the Author’s good ‘fenfe, her tafle ‘for 
the polite arts, and knowledge of the world. “The amiablene(s ofher dif- 
hee and agreeable .turn of mind, may be gathered from the fol- 
owing verfes written in an eafy and natural vein of poetry, as it is faid, 
before fhe was twenty years of age, 


Plus je vis et plus je meprife 

Tout ce qu’on appelile plaifir. 
Renoncant a toute entreprife 
J’'anéantirai tout defir ; 

Je n’aurai d’amour dans mon ame 

Que l’amour de loisiveté: 

Je veux d’an oei) d’egalité 

Prendre la louange ou le blame, 

Et pour tous foins, loin des grandeurs, 
Guider ma fragile flructure, 

Sans défefpoir et fans doleurs, 

Jufqu’au terme que la nature 
Voalut prefcrire a nos malheurs. 

Tous les mortels paffent leur vie 

A s‘ennuyer au mouvement ; 

Moi, je trouve moins de folie 

A n/Yennuyer tranquilement. 


The Reader will-very. poflibly entertain fome doubts of the fincerity of 
our young female philofopher, with regard to the above fentiments; unlefs 
they fuppofe her'indifference owing to her want of perfonal. charms ; jt 


- bn —_— 





'* Pere like fome furious prophet, ‘Pindar rode, 
And feem’d to labour with th’ infpiring God. 
Acrofs the'harp a carelefs hand’ he-flings, 

And boldly*finks into the trembling ftrings. 
The figef’d-pames of Greece! the column grace, 

*Neptune’ ahd Jove furvey’the rapid race, . 

The youths hang o’er their chariots as’ they’ran, 
‘The fiery fteeds feem ftarting from the ftone; 
“The champions 4n-difterted-poftures threat; 
And all appear’d irregularly great. 
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does not appear, however, that this was the cafe ; efpecially if we may 
credit the compliment paid:her in the: following ftanza, by Mr. Vol- 
taire, .on her going-into Italy. 


Vous qui régnez fur le Parnaffe, 

Allez au Capitole, allez, rapporter-nous, 

Les Myrthes de Petrarque et les lauriers du Taffe ; 
Si tous deux revivoient, ils chanteroient pour vous, 
Et.voyant vos beaux yeux et votre poefie, 

‘Tous deux mourroient 4 vos genoux 

Ou d’amour ou de jaloufie. 


Art. 7. Sammlung vermifchter kleiner Schriften. 


Mifcellaneous pieces in. Profe and Verfe on various Subjects, 
8vo. Butzow. 1764. , 


Thefe traéts appear to be written by the ingenious Mr. Reinhard, one of 
the counfellors, jufticiary, of the Duke of Mecklingberg Strelitz; and 
whom we have had frequent occafion to mention in our Review. The 
prefent publication contains but four pieces, and is only a fourth part of 
the collection intended, ) 

Article the firf, contains refie€tions on reafon and revelation. In 
this traét the Author endeavours to fhew the infinite fuperiority of the 
latter, the neceflity of its being given to the world; and the amazing 
advantages mankind have reaped from it. He traces the marks of a 
divine and very ancient revelation, even in many of the tenets and opi- 
nions of the Pagans ; and thinks it probable that mankind would never, 
by the fimple ufe of their reafon alone have difcovered one fingle truth 
of any importance either in religion or morals, We have given our 
opinion of Mr. Reinhard, as a philofopher, on a former occafion ; he 
appears on this occafion, however, more in the character of a theolo- 
gian; we fhall therefore give our readers a fhort fpecimen of his mode 
of argumentation. 

«« Amidft the various religions that prevail in the world, fays he, 
there mult be one that is true, or they muft be all equally good, or laftl 
they muft all be equally falfe. Now it is impoffible that they can be all 
equally good, becaufe there are many of them, manifeftly abfurd, in- 
confiftent with reafon, and injurious to the deity. On the other hand, if 
there be no divine revelatidn, all religions muft be equally falfe, be- 
caufe they are founded ‘on revelations pretended to be divine. Now 

.£a0. it be pofiible that God Almighty fhould thus abandon mankind in 
all ages to ignorance and errour? Is it poffible that he fhould permit 
them all to be deceived by religions, founded on fictitious revelations, 
and impoftures, which could never redound to his own honour or the hap- 

pinefs of his creatures ?”’-—-—--Who would Mr, Reinhard have to an- 

Fever thefe queftions? Js not this mode of reafoning, a kind of begging 

the queftion which the argument fhould have determined ? 

_ Article the /econd, confifts of critical refleftions on the nature of 

etry, and the fundamental principles of that divine art. 

' Article the third, contains, a, project fora diftin& and methodical 

planof jurifprudence in general, and of civil jurifprudence in parti- 


cular. 
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The fourth and laft piece is an ode in. blank verfe,-written on occafion 
of a violent tempeft; of which it miay be faid, that the Author hath 
at leaft fucceeded in adapting his ftyle to his fubjeét ; for, whatever ob- 
je€tions may be made to the /enfz, it muft univerfally be allowed to have 
a moft RUMBLING SOUND. 


Art. 8. Entwurfeiner Voliftendigen Hiftoria der Ketzeregen, &c. 


An Effay towards a compleat Hiftory of the Herefies, Schifms 
and religious controverfies that preceded the Reformation. 
By Chriftian William Francis Walch, Doétor in Theology 
and Profeffor of theology and Philofophy in the Univerfity of 
Gottingen. 8vo. Leyden, 1764. 

The moft. perplexed and obfcure part of all ecclefiaftical Hiftory, 
fays this Writer, is undoubtedly that of the numerous herefies which 
crept into the primitive churches, This confideration, he feems to think 
will juftly entitle him to applaufe for having made it his particular ftudy. 
He might have afked himfelf, however, fome pertinent queftions con- 
cerning the utility of fuch an inveltigation. If two thirds of the 
productions of the human underftanding muft be eiteemed, as he ob- 
Yerves, the mere dreams and idle reveries of diftempered brains, we/ut 
agri fomnia, to what good purpofe is it to record thefe chimeras, or to rake 
into fuch heaps of rubbifh, for fo flight a modicum of truth, as is con- 
fefledly to be found there? The hiftory of religious tenets, is in gene- 
ral as difgraceful to the underflanding, as the methods of propagati 
chem have been difgraceful to the heart ; and indeed both have been fo 
often a fcandal to humanity, that it were to be wifhed they were buried 
in oblivion together, 


Art. 9. Differtazione de’ doveri de] Guidice, &c. 


A Differtation on the Duties of a Judge. ‘By ‘Maximilian 
~ Murena.  8vo. Naples, 1764. d 


It is with great fatisfa€tion we fee the principles.of natural juftice, 
and the rights of individuals, make their way againft the artificial and 
arbitrary inftitations of thofe oppreflive cabals, which falfely affume the 
name and authority of civil fociety. The Author of.this treatife hath 
already obliged the world with an effay on Natural Juffice, and, tho* 
but a young proficient, has arrived at a confiderable degree of eminence 
in his profeffion, as an advocate in the principal courts of Judicature in 
Naples. He deduces the feveral duties.of a judge from the ancient 
Roman laws and the cuftoms of all civili nations ; €xpatiating on 
their importance, and on the dignity of this office, after. fo jut and 
forcible a manner, that we prefume no perfon in that elevated flation, 
who fhould form his condué on our Author’s rules, would ever be found 

iaking a nap, or poring over a Gazette, on the bench ; much lefs would 
he permit his impatience to facrifice the liberty. and property of a client 
_toa twinge of the gout, or an interview. with a {trumpet *. 


“ ait 
— —- 


* This writer fhould have refleéted that even judges are but men,, and 
fubje& to the frailties of human nature. *T7is true, ’tis pity, and indeed 
"sis pity too tis true: But fo itis. 
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Art. 10. Das Steinrich Sy/temati/ch entworfin, Sc. 


A fyftematical Expofition of the Oeconomy of the foffile King- 
dom. ‘By J. E, E. ‘Waich, Profeflor of Eloquence and Poe- 
try atJena. 8vo. Jena. 1764. ° - 


‘The fix? part-of this correct amd methodical treatife, was publifhed 
about three.years ago,and contains the matural-bifory. of fodises; in the - 
cond, now firtpublifhed, the ingenious, author treats, of their ogizin, tor- 
matien, compofijion, and various properties. ‘There,are two. principles, 
orwhich he endeavonrs to accoynt for the formation of -all-fofides. By 
the‘firft he explains the formation of thofe ftones, which are generated 
by means of a fediment depofited, or feparating itfelf, from a fluid ; 
the parts cf which fedjment, growing .hard by. the. evaporation of the 
particles of the‘fluid, cohere fo ftrongly as not to be feparated without a 
confiderable external force. “The fo)id thus generated Mr. Walch cails 
a fedimental foffile. The fecond principle by which our Author.ac- 
counts ‘for the generation of foffiles, is that of congefation ; under which 
term alfo he comprizes Chryflalization. In treating this fecond part of 
his fubjedt, ‘he enters.very minutely and particularly into the various 
properties, beth internal and external, of the feveral. forts of fiones that 
are {ubject to phyfical or chymical experiment. 


Art. 11. De fedi inferni, &c. 


A Differtation on the “Seat of infernal Spirits or Demons. By 
Father Patuzzi. 4to. Venice. 1764. 


The very pious, though demonological Author of tliis little performance, 
feems extremely angry that.Swinden, and other Authors, .have removed 
the feat of ‘Hell from the centre of the earth ;-where he afferts it has 
-been placed! from the-foundation.of the world. Bur (with due.degerence 
to our zealous ecclefiaitic) if Mr. Voltaire’s, argument be jufl, “* That 
the Jews, having no notion of devils, had no bufinefs tor an hell,” 
-onr modern fkeptics, who: fet th. devil at defiance, may with propriety 
tern him out of doors, to find an home where he can. In the mean 
“time, neverthelefs, it muft be admitted that, if he goes about the 
-world feeking whom be may decour, it is earneftly to be wifhed that he 
weretotked up.fomewhere, even tho’ it were in the dungeon of the 
~centre. FatherP » however, with his bad Latin, fays, De non ex- 
“pibus; vel non-exiftentibus, lecalitcs non obtinet. ‘For our parts, we have 
only to fay, it ts a.deviti/b critical point, attended with mo’ infernal 
‘dificulties, and therefore we beg to be excufed from meddling any far- 
‘ther with the matter. 





Art. 12.:-Wabre Grunde.warum Gott die Offenbarung nicht mit 
augen{cheimlichern Beweifen verfebn bat, &c. 

An Enquiry into ‘the Reafons why God hath not furnifhed the 

Scriptures with a greater intérnal evidence of their veracity. 

‘By Mr. Tollner, Profeffor of Divinity and Philofophy in 


the 
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the Univerfity of Frankfort on the Oder. 8vo. Leipzig. 
1764. 


We have often fcen bumpers: toft off, by the licentious fludents of 
the Temple and Lincoln’s-inn, to the g/orvous uncertainty of the Law; 
but we never expected to fee a grave ‘Theologian, of a proteftant\uni- 
verfity, ftanding up for the glorious uncertainty of the Gosps1,.—— 
Defcartes hath hazardéed a fuppofition, that God Almighty intended: ta 
deceive ‘us in things the moft palpable to our fenfes’and reafon: but to 
be Kept in the dark, both by our reafon aad revelation’ too, is certainly 
an Hard cafe and unworthy’of acceptation, 


Art. 13. Memoire-contre la legitimité des Naiffances pretendues tar- 
dives, dans lequel on concite les Lotx civiles'avec celles de P ecomomie 
animale, 


A Memoir concerning the legitimacy of late Births, in which 
the Laws of moft. Countries are fhewn to be agreeable to the 
animal CEconomy. By M. Louis, of the Royal Academy 
for Surgery at Paris. 8vo. Paris. 1764. 


This is an ingenious and fenfible treatife on animal geffation,. and 
the caufes and mechanifm of female delivery ; in which, after refutin 
feveral pretended unfeafonable birttis, the author infers the abfolute 
impofibility of a child’s birth being delayed beyond the: ordinary 


term. 


Art. 14. Lettres de Sophie et du Chevalier de ***, Se. 


The Letters of Sophia and the Chevalier de ***, being 4 
Supplement to.the Letters of the Marquis. de Rofelle. 12mo; 
1705. 


The great fuccefs of the Marquis de Rofelle’s letters, hath it feems 
induced fome anonymous Writer,, as ufaal, to oblige the public with 
a fupplement or fecond part. We underftand, that Madam de Beav- 
mont, author of that very ingenious and entertaining performance, hath 
taken the pains to difown publickly her having any concern in this pub- 

} 


lication: a piece of information totally unneceflary to any one whe 


fhou'd compare the original with this pretended fupplement: 


Art. 15. Delle Senfaxtom del-calore'e del freddo,, &c. 


Of the Senfations of Heat and-Cold. By Father Belgrado. 8vo. 
Parma, 1764. 


The Avthor of this work fauppofes that the fenfationof cold is pros 
duved-by'a fore fimilar to that which aéts upow an claftic diftended 
coid ; refelving thé influence’of heat and-cold on the nerves into the 
{pecies of mechanifm,, by which mufical chords are aff-éted, How far 
this good father may bein the right, we fhafnot- heréwakesupon us 00 
cetermize, but we mult own that akho’ the prolixity of his arguments 
effectually twed us) they had no effect in-convincimg us of tremvaliditys 
Art 
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Ast. 16. Della Memorie di M. Pacuvio, antichiffima porta Tragico 
Differtazione, &Fc. 


A Differtation on the Life and Writings of Pacuvius, ari 
Ancient Tragic Poet; by Annibale di Led. 80. Naples, 


1764. 

Animated by the laudable defire of contributing to the credit and re- 
putation of his native country, the author of this differtation hath un- 
dertaken to preferve and diffu‘e the fame of Pacuvius, whom he afarms 
to have been. born at Brindifi, the ancient Brandufium, of which city 
M. Leo is at prefent a canon. At the fame time, he thinks it very 
ftrange that no modern {choliaft or critic hath obliged the pablick with 
an: account of the life and writings of this Auther. He obferves, that 
Ennius, his uncle by the mother’s fide, has. been more fortunate ; 
Jerom Colonna, Paul Merula, Martin del Rio, Gerrard Voffius, Junin- 
gius Torellius, and others, having carefully collected his words, and 
tendered them interefting by the great eruditon of their feveral res 
marks and annotations. The fragments of Pacuvius have indeed been 
collected. tagether, and publifhed more than once, but in a very im- 
perfeé&t manner, and deftitute of the honour of acommentary. This 
neglect of Pacuvius, however excufable in foreigners, our Author thinks 
unpardonable in his compatriots ; whofe default he undertakes therefore 
to repair, as well with regard to the poet, as to the place of his nativity. 
With regard to:the former, he acquaints us of the efteem in which he 
was held at Rome by C, Lelius, and particularly by Cicero; who af 
firmed him to be fuperior to Sophocles in his tragedy of Niptra, and 
clafiing him in the firft rank of tragic poets, look upon every one as an 
enemy. to. Roman literature, who had temerity enough to defpife his 
tragedies, particularly his Antiope. Weare told that Pacuvius was a 
painter alfo, as well as a poet; Pliny fpeaking of one of his pi&ures, 
which was placed in the temple of Hercules, and was admired by the 
connoiffeurs of thofe times. Our critical Biographer confutes .the ridi- 
culous ftory related in the works of St. Jerom, concerning this poet's 
having three wives, who hanged themfelves all on the fame tree.—In 
honour of Brindifi itfelf, M, Leo tell us, that L. Rammius and Dafius; 
celebrated for their military exploits by Livy, were born there; that 
brafs mirrors were firft conftru€ted in that city, and that Pliny himfelf 
bears witnefs that M. Lenius Strabo, a Brundifian, was the firft inventor of 


bird-cages, 
Art. 17. Lucette ; ou les Progrés du Libertinage. 


Lucetta; or the Progrefs of Vice. 12mo. 2 Tom, 
Londres (Paris) 1765. 


A kind of Harlot’s progrefs, not ill-written, but full of fcandalous 
intrigues, and very litle worthy of importation, The title-page indeed 
infinuates it to be the production of an Englith prefs; but we have a 
better opinion of the pretended publ.fher than to give it credit. 


Art. 18. Contes Moraue. Par M. Marmontel de DP academie Fran- 
goife. Tom, III. 


Mora} Tales; by Mr. Marmontel. Vol. Third. r2mo, 1765. 
Th¢ 
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The two former volumes of thefe tales are very genefally known 5 
tranflations of them having been lately publifhed in our.own language + 
for fome account of which the reader may turn’to our'Reviews Vol. 
XXX. page 59. The prefent volume contains five tales, of which 
we can here only infert the titles. Le Mari Sylpbe—Laurette—La Femme 
comme ily en apen—L’ Amitiét a Péprewve—Le Mifanshrope corrigé, 


Art. 19. Lettre du Comte de Cominges. 
An Epiftle from the Count de Cominges.. 8vo. Paris. 1764. 


We have here an heroic epiftle, written by M. Dorat, apparently in 
imitation of Mr. Pope’s Eloifa'to Abelard, but infinitely inferiour’to 
that pathetic and beautiful poem, The ftory is this. The Count de 
Cominges, driven to defpair by the marriage of his miftrefs Adelaide, 
of Luffan, with the Marquis de Benavidés, retired into the Abbey of 
La Trappe. Adelaide, on the death of herhufband, madea like refo- 
lution to betake herfelf to a Cloifter, there to indulge her grief for the 
lofs of the Count her lover. Now it happened, that being one day at 
the church of La Trappe, fhe diftinguifhed the voice of her faithful 
Cominges among the chanters of the fervice. Upon this, fhe dif- 
guifed herfelf in man’s apparel, and, applying:to the Abbot, was ad- 
mitted into the Monaftery, where, falling fick, the djfcovered her paf- 
fion to the Count, and expired in his arms. Cominges is fuppofed tg 
write to his mother an account of this fatal accident, 


Art. 20. Precis fur ? Education des vers @ Soies 
A: Treatife on the. Management of Silk-worms, 8vo, ‘Tours, 


~ ‘This treatife it feems is compofed by the fociety of Agriculture lately 
eftablifhed at Tours ;\ to’ which they were. indaced by the propofal of 
M. L’Efcalopier, Intendant of that province. It is a very methodical 
and explicit traét, apparently containing full dire€tions for the proper 
management of the filk-worm, in all its circumftances ; and may there- 
fore be ufeful to thofe who would cultivate thefe animals, either for plea, 
fure or profit. 


Art. 21. Traité des Miracles, &e, 


A Treatife on Miracles. In which their nature, end, and ufe 
are explained ; as alfo the means to diftinguifh : between ‘the 
Miracles effected. by the power of God, and the prodigies 
worked by the devil. 2 Vols, r2mo, Paris, 1764. 


Is it not a miraculous thing, that thefe wonder-mongers will not ceafe 
plaguing the publick with their miracles ? We know that the priefts of 
the Romifh church, maintain their prefent power of working occafional 
miracles ; bat we do not fee why they fhould be fo very tenacious of 
this privilege, fince our Author admits that the devil himfelf? and even 
his underling demons, are as dextrous at it as any of the cloth. 


, i‘e Art. 22, 


——— » _ 
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Art. 22. raitée des Affettions. vaporeufes- des deuw Sewes, on 
Por a tithe: de joindre.d. une Theome folide: une. Pratique: fures: 
' findée fur des Obfervations. 


A Treatife on vapourous Affections.in both Sexes ;. in which it, 
is endeavoured‘to unite Fheory with Practice, by: means of: 
proper Obfervations. By M. Pomme, jun. Doétor of Phy- 
ficof Montpellier. rami. Lyons... 176y.: 





"Phe Aathor of th's-treatife on the. vapoars;.has. probably: had: good 
Onpostunities of experience at Montpellier, and therefore may under- 
fland his fubject; He's fo prolix’and vapid a-writer, however; thati we 
will venture to fay; he will never fad to. be-called in, if he caw: bati 
perfogde-his patients to perafe his book. But Dr. Pomme is not the 
only phyfician’ whofe: writings have infeéted his patients. How: fre- 
gucatly do we find it neceflary for the: faculty: to invent: a difeafe, im 
Otder to vend a noftrum! [tis true, indeed, that fometimes. the:train: 
will not take. Thus, dgufted at the propofal of having: the polypas: 
in the’ nofe, the public turn’d up-their nofes at Dr. What-do yeicall- 
him’s fnuff, even before-it was ground. Might not the like fate have 
attended the Balfam-of honey, had not-every body-been inclined to-take 
cold at certain feaions?’ Nay even Valerian might have gone to the 
éats, had it not been‘fo effenial to the don ron; for‘ the ladies to be ner- 
ous. 


Art. 23. Petit Atlas Maritime, ou Recueil de Cartés et de Plans 
des quatie Parties- du. Monde. 


A Maritime Atlas, or a Colleétion of Charts- and Plans, for 
the four Quarters of the World; compiled, by Order of the 
Duke de Choifeul, by Mr. Bellin. gto. Paris. 1764. 


This colle&tion confilts of five volumes, in large quarto, and’ cons 
tains about fix hundred charts, exclufive of tables and frontifpieces, 

VoJ. 1£. comprehends charts aad plans of the feveral parts of North 
America; including thofe of the gu!ph of Mexico and the windward 
iflands, to the number of one hundred and five. 

The fecond volume contains South America, beginninz with Mexico, 
and proceeding along the coaft to the Brazits, the Straits of Magellan, 
and upihe Seudr Seas ia’all, one hondred plates. 

Velume: the, third includes Afia and Africa, in one: hundred and 
twenty four charts. 

Volume-4th. contains charts and furveys of all the fea coats. of Europe, 
France excepted ; which is referved for vol. 5. in witich are given plans 
of all the: harbours, ports, and-maritime places of that .nation ; as well 
thofe fituated.on the Mediterranean, as the Atlantic ocean. The num- 
ber of plates contained ia this volume is one hundred and ’thisty-two. 

The contents of each volume. aie arranged in geographical order, 
and each chatt properly numbered in conformity to the table; affixed at 
the head of its sefpective volume. 
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N. B. Zo find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, /ee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


A. 
Boarus, King of Edeffa, the 
epiftle faid to be written by 
him to Chrift; fpurious, 10. 
Accenr different from emphafis, 
292. How far different from 
. quantity, 448, 450. 
Acrions, moral, not connected 
with their principles, 166. 
AGRICULTURE, many advantages 
of, 8z.. Improved by the Egyp- 
tians, 321; by theGreeks, 322; 
by the Romans, ib; by the Eng- 
lith, inQ.Elizabeth’s time, ib; 
The grand bafis of population, 
323. 
ALLEGORICAL imagery, thoughts 
on the origin of, 297. 


ALGEBRA, Curious problem in, 263. 


APHERNOUSLI-tree, account of, 
86. 

Anaxacoras, his prophecy of 

__ the fall of a ftone into the river 
Egofpotamos, accounted for, 30. 

Ancgxs, the notion of, originally 
derived from the Chaldeans, &c. 
513., Fallen angels, the notion 
of, whence derived, 514. 

Arminivs, thecelebrated German 
commander, his great victory 
over the Romans, 17. 

Arne, Dr. ridiculed in a mock- 
elegy, 46. 

ARTIFICERS, thoughts on their in- 
ducements to induftry or idle- 
nefs, 283—286. 

Associations for preferving the 
game, oppreflive and unconfti- 
tutional, 391. 

AsTRONOMY, its ufe in hiftory and 
chronology, 29. 

Atuenians, peculiar defe& in 
their perfons, 462. 

Atonement, of Chrift, fcripture 
doétrine of, enquired into, 259, 

Vou, XXXII, | 


B. 
Atmerino, Lord, tyrannical 
proceedings of Ch. 1. againft 
him, 225. 

Barcuay, the quaker, his fenti+ 
ments of human learning, 196. 

Barnarp, Dr, his Orbis Erudite 
Literatura, Fe. what editions 
of, 198. 

Bartreaux, Abbé, his memoit 
concerning the actuating prin- 
ciple of the univerfe, 519. 

BaTH-WATERS, controverly con- 
cerning, between Drs, Lucas and 
Sutherland, 71. 

Beau ry, fuperiority oftheG 
in this refpe&t, 457- 

Btzs, hint relating to the fituation 
of their hives, 86. 

Beumen, Jacob, his life, 443. 

Bernier, his philofophy defend- 
ed, 20. 

Bisre, Wicliff's tranflation of, 
fome account of it, 381. 

-- Purver’s tranflation, account 
of, 200, 

Boxamy, Mr, his detection of a 
remarkable falfhood in Socrates 
the hiftorian, 523. 

Books, new, in what proportion 
dearer now, than in Addifon’s 
time, 20. 

Brown, Dr. inconfiftency of his 
opinions concerning religions li- 
berty, 167. is notion of civil 
liberty contefted, 168. His code 
of education exploded, 172. 

Bucxincuam, Villiers, Duke of, 

‘ pertinent reflection on his affaffi- 
nation, 219. 

Burt, Bithop, ftory of his confe, 
rence with aquaker, 196. 

BurnT-crain, a diftemper of 
corn, what, 411. How to pre- 
vent it, ib. 
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C. 
Atas, Mr. his injurious 
treatment frit brought to lighs 
by M. de Voltaire, 318 
Carcasz-Butcuers, infufferable 
monopolizers, 311. 
Carew, Thomas, an elegart fon- 
net of hiscompofing, 247. 
Cato’s Letrers, writer of, his 
manly obférvation in favour of 
fentimental liberty, 163. 
Cesaca, grand-daughter of Noah, 
her fight into Ireland, 517. 
Cuarity, in controverfial writ- 
ings, admirably defcribed, 192. 
Cuarves |. the diforders of his 
overnment accounted for, 60: 
haratierized ‘as a 6ad man, 68. 
Propofal for abolifhing the arini- 
verfary of his death, ib. Con- 
‘ceffions in his favour, 217. His 
mifconduct in feveral inftances, 
‘ib. ~dod ‘218. His unadvifed 
fpeech to parliament, on a com- 
plaint of the lower houfe, con- 
cerning tonnage and poundage, 
220. Mrs. Macaulay’s juft re- 
markson that fpeech, 221. Far- 
ther inftances of Charles’s arbi- 
trary procecdings, 223. 
Cuateauvizux, Mr, his double 
and fingle cultivator, 404. Ex- 
periments in the old ani new 
hufbandry, 405, 400. 
Curis, his fappofed correfpon- 
cence with Abgarus, a fiction, 
a. Wrotenothing 12. How 
fax fuccefsful in ‘deftroying the 
dominion of Satan, 175. Hs 
religion reduced to morality, 
183. This Notion controvest- 
ed, 184. The tran{cendency of 
his chagacter, a proof that his 
_ errand was of more importance 
than to reinforce the religion of 
Nature; ik, ‘Death of,how far of 
a propitiatory nature, 261. 
CuristiAnity, how corrupted, 
162. -Defended on the princi- 
ples of reafon, 179. Nota mere 
republication of the religion of 
nature, 184. Importance of be- 
lieving in, 254. . . 
CaxoxoLocy, how far bencfited 
by aft onomy, 34. 


E X. 


CuurcutLt, the poet, difference 
between his religious and fatiri- 
cal charafter, 10g. 

Crneer, Mrs. Sufarina Maria, her 
life, z2g9. 

Mr. Theophilus, his life, 
301. His unhappy end, 304. 
Crercyman and prieft, not fy- 

nonymous terms, 80. 

Curve, Mrs. her life, 335. 

Copnam. See Ourvcasrte. 

Cotrins, William, his poems 

confider’d, 295. 

Cotonres, American, hints for 
their improvement, 87. 

ComeEDY, its origin, 351. Meae 
fure fuppofed to be effential to 
the ancient Greek and Roman 
comedies, 352. Not rejected by 
the Enotith dramatic writers, ib. 

ComMERCe, great tequifites for 
a thorough underftanding of, 
114. Confiderations for the ad- 
vancement of the Britifh com- 
merce abroad, 287. 

Commons, houfe of, happy ef- 
fects of their patriotic oppofition 
to Charles I. 218. Their {pirited 
proceedings on the innovations 
in religion, introduced by Laud, 
&c. 222. 

Controversy, religious, cenfur- 
ed an! defended, 347, feq. A 
profitable {; ecies of compofition, 
3.49. 

Coram tree, account of, 87. 

Cortanp, Robert, his Knight of 
the Swanne, 250. , 

Cortn’s complaint, a forg, 25Cé 
Remarks on, 251. 

Corn, bounty on, for exportation, 
how far expedient, 85, the note. 

Culture of, according to the old 
and new hufbandry, 4¢2—408. 
Diflempers of, 410, Caufleé of 
its /o "ging, 412. 

Costarp, Mr, his curious inveftie 
gation of the ufe of aftronomy in 
hiftory, &c. 29. 

Covartney, bifhop of London, a 





violent perfecutorof Wicliff, 378. . 


Coxeter, Mr. account of 299. 
Cranmer, archbifhop, anecdotes 


relating to, 144. 
Cres 
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CerearTion, the neceflary effet of 
the nature of God, 176. 

Creounity poetically defcribed, 
232, 

Cheda of a rational Ch iftian, 
178. 133. 

Cromwe -t, Oliver, his letter to 
Col. Hammond, 38. 

Crook, Judge, noble fpirit of his 
wife, 271. 

Cupip’s Paftime, a poem, 248. 

Curt, Edmund, curious anecdote 
of his catch- penny genius, 151. 


FB YAmyation, not always ufed 
in facred writ to fiznify the 
miferies of a future ftate, 255. 

Desrors, imprifanment of, evil 
effects and cruelty of, 535. 

Deists, ought to be freely allow- 
ed to ftate the.r objections a- 
gaialt revelation, 174. 

Dennis, John, pleaiant inftances 
of his high conceit of his own 
importance, 209. 

Deruy, Mr, his memoir on 
weights and meafures, 519. 

Devits, the notion of, whence 
derived, 513. 

Disquisitions, free and candid, 
the authors of that work cenfur- 
ed for their mildnefs, 352. De- 
fended, ib. 

Diss—EnTER:, their deportment in 
focial life, defcribed, 473. 

DisserTaTion on the fabulous 
origin of nations, 524, 

Divines, Chriftian, apology for 
their not always keeping within 
the rules of moderation, in reli- 
ligious controverfy, 350. 

DRAMATIC entertainments, en- 
couraged by the wifelt nations, 
20:. Reaton of their preference 
to this, above all other amuie- 
ments, 205. Objections to them 
aofwered, ib, Licencing of them, 
a mark of flavery, ib. se note. 
Remarkable fondnefs of the En- 
giifh for ftage plays in former 


times, 245. 
LDxit-plough, that invented by 
Chateauvieux, recommended, 


S046 Advantages of this ia- 
frument, 406. 


I--N D.-E :X; 


: E. 

Ducarion, Dr. Brown's code 

of, exploded, 172. Mone 
tefquieu’s remark on this fab 
jye&, 173. 

Empuasis, diflinguith’d from ac- 
cent, 292. 

Extrait of éftates, by primoge2 
niture, evil confequences of, 
387. A great dete. in out 
conftitution, 388. Policy -of 
confidered, 466. Confequences 
of letting Enta:ls die out, enu- 
merated, 467. «Thole confe- 

. quencesobviated, 468, 

Epic poetry, ancient laws of, ts. 

Episcopacy, plan of that, intend- 
ed for America, 473. 

Euxucu, of Terence, a {cene in, 
tranflated, in Englifh blank 
veife, 366. 

Eusenrivs, his teftimony relating 
to the letter from K. Abgarus 
to Chrift, invalidated, 1o—r1s. 

ExcusQuer-fees, enormity of, 
Cy, 70. . 

F 


ABLE, theold lion, from Phe- 
drus, 75. 

Fartu, modes of, their operation 
on civil governments, 222. How 
far falvation depends on, 254. 

Fars, engrofling of, its evil ten- 
dency, 56, the more. ill effets 
of laying farms together, farther 
pointed out, 231, 331. 

Fatuers of the church, charged 
with many abfurdities, 26. 

Foote, Samuel, memoirs of, 336. 

France, poetically deferibed, 53. 

FreepomM, natural to the heart of 
man, 161. Relation between his 
freedom as an independant bes 
ing, and as a member of fociety, 
162. Religion.abfolately depen- 
dent on, for its very being, 167. 

Free-En quiry, in political mate 
ters, afferted, 307. 

Frrenpvsxip, moft cultivated im 
youth, 28. 


G. 
Ame, Jaws for -preferving, 
their abfurdity and cruclry, 


Ppz 354. 


















































491. Afociatidns for, oppreffive 
and unconititutional, ib. 
ARRICK, David, efq; memoirs of, 
339- Lift of his writings, 344. 

Gassenpus,his account of the ex- 
plofion of agreat itone from the 
Alps, 31. 

Gay, John, account of his Polly, 
an opera, 212. 

Girrarp, Henry, ftory of the 
manner in which that actor be- 
came inftrumental towards the 
biil for licencing plays, 2:6. 

G roster, bifhop of, Churchill's 
fatirical character of that prelate, 
101—105. 

Gop, his government of his c-ea- 
tures not to be compared with 
that of the kings and governors 
of this world, 176. | Exempt 
from paflions, ib. The happi- 
nefs of his creatures his fole 
view, 177+ 

GoLpEN RUMP, a dramatic piece, 
never performed, fume ac- 
count of, 215. In what man- 
ner it occafioned the licencing 
aét, for plays, &c. 216. 

GovERNMENT, not exempt from 
the {crutiny of reafon, nor to be 

_ blindly fubmitted to, or impli- 

' citly fupported, 168. 

Grace, in painting and ftatuary 

_ what, 465. 

Granarigs for corn, public ones 

to be diftouatenanced, 85. Pri- 

- vates one recommended, ib. 

Greeks, their exquifite taite in 

feulpture, whence derived, 457. 

"\ How improved, 458. The imi- 

” - gation of their works advifed, in 
preference to nature iticlf, 463. 

Grey, lady Jane, affecting ac- 
count of her behaviour at her 

_ execution, 143. 


Asits, of thought, and an 
habit of thinking, difference 
between, 173. 

Harrinsss, not the particular lot 
of any country, 496 Gerieral 
diftribution of afferted, ib, 
States and individuals differently 

circumitanced, ia this refpect,5o. 


INDE X. 


Hesrew charaéters, their high 
antiquity afferted, 197. 

Hicu life below ftairs, account of 
that farce, 208. 

Hisrortans, great dealers in fa- 
bles, 506—=515. Should be read 
with great caution, 523. 

Horse-hoeing hufbandry, advan- 
tages of, 401. Manner of pres 
paring the land for, 402, 

HusBanDry, many advantages 
of, 33: ~Prefent ftate of in Eng- 
land, 84. Hints for improve- 
ment in, 85. The mea recom- 
mended, 89, 401. Frequent 
ploughing recommended, 331. 
Advice concerning fowing, 332. 
Experiment, in one and the fame 
field, of the produce of wheat, 
under the old culture, and ace 
cording to the new, 405. Other 
experiments, 406, 407, 408. 

Huss, John, the great reformer, 
his execution for Herefy, 427. 


EsuiITs, rife and progrefs of that 
famous fociety, 490. Their 
maxim, to govern the world by 
religion, 491. Their fuperio- 
rity to all other religious orders, 
494. Their greatfuccefs, in all 
parts of Europe, 495. Reflec- 
tions on theirdoétrines, ib, The'r 
policy in China, 496. Caufes 
of their late decline, and ruin, 
448, 445. Deficient in {cience, 
and literary merit, 500, Their 
fuppreffion in France and Portu- 
gal, soz. Their deftruction in 
France, the forerunner of the 
like fate to moft other religious 
orders and feéts in that kingdom, 
504+ ' 

Jews, their teftimonies to the truik 
of the chriftian religion, 3. Bor- 
rowed their learning from other 
nations, s10, ‘Borrowed their 
notion of Angels from the 
Chaldeans and Perftans, 513. 

* ‘Theirimprovements on this no- 
tion, $14. 

Joun of Ghent, D, of Lancafter, 
his hatred of the clergy of his 
timey 375. Putronizes Wicliff, 

ab. 































































$b. ‘Declines in his power, and 
abandons that reformer, 382. 

InocuLaTion, of, the f{mall-pox, 
controverfy concerning, 112. 

Josepu Ben Gorion, fome account 
of that writer, 9, 10. 

JosePuus, his fuppofed account of 
Jefus Chrift, 3. Not genuine, 
4. Charaéter of that writer, ‘ib. 
His filence concerning the chrif- 
tians, no objection to chriftia- 
hity, 6. 

IreTon, general, his letter to co- 
lonel Hammond, 36. 

Iravians, their degeneracy. poe- 
tically acreage bls 


aBour,Of thepoor, thoughts 

L on the proper wages for, 172. 

Lapigs, not to neglect. literary 
accomplifhments, 25. Wantof, 
how to be compenfated, ib.. 

Lanp, Cultivation of, means fug- 
gefted for its encouragement, 
281. Different kinds of land, 
with their proper means,of im- 
provement, 327, 328, 409. 

LancGuaGE, definition of, 2go. 

Larcu-tree, account of, 87. 

Larpner, Dr. his literary cha- 
racter. . 1. 

Lawson, Dr. John, extra& from 
his fermon on the evil tendency 
of falfe fhame, 268. 

Letanp, Dr. his fine defcription 
of charity, with regard to lite- 
rary difputes, 192. 

Levity, the characteriftic of the 
prefent age, 105. 

LiserTyY, Civil, enquiry into the 
foundations of, 163. 165. 168. 

Licencine of plays, &c. a badge 
of Slavery, 206—207,.the zore ; 
fecret caufe of our, having it im- 


pofed on us, 1b. 


LicENTLOUSNESS, the outcry a-. 


gainft, often fet up by the ene- 
mies of liberty, 161, Not juftly 
chargeable on the prefent age, 
169. 
Lucerne, its culture, 89. Its 
ufes and profitablenefs, gz. 
M. 
ACKLIN, Charles, account of 
his farce, * Love-a la-mode, 


2il. 








IN: D EX. 


Matuet, Mr. his: ballad of #il- 

liam and Margaret, criticifed, 
2578 . 

Man, a finner only from igno- 

rance or natural frailty, 177. 
’On what principle, therefore, an 
object of punifhment, ib, 

Man-Midwifry exploded, 72. De- 
fended, 73. 

Mawnnures, hints relating to, 94. 
Different kinds of, 327. Dung, 
its advantages in the new hufban- 
dry, 407. 

Marte, different kinds of, and 
their ufes in agriculture, 325. 

Marriace-Ad, impolicy and in- 
humanity of, 233. 

Mary, Q. of England, her bi- 
gotry, 140. er remarkable 
letter to cardinal Pole. 141. | 

Maximus Tyrius, various editions 
of his works, 5293: tenets of 
that philofopher, -ib, 

Mercuants. See Commerce. 

MipwiFsry, as practifed by wos 
men ; fcheme for improving, 73. 
Impropriety of midwives being 
licenfed by bithdps, 74. 

Mitton, fuperior to Homer, ig 
regard to the characters introe 
duced in his Paradife Loft, 16: 
Defended againft profefior Gotts- 
cheid, ib. His high encomium 
on the Englith, 306, she rote. 

Minstret, remarkable appear- 
ance and drefs of one, in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, 242. Sup- 
preflion of that clafs of vagrants, 
243. ) 

Miracres, not required to en-' 
force the religion of nature, 184. 

Money, its value and ufe, 288. 

Monopo.ies; and exclufive char- 
ters, ill effects of, 286, 287. ° 

Mysreriss, not allowed to be 
genuine pafts. of the chriftian 
religion, 178 


TN omens origin of, moft ac- 
counts fabulous, 516. Eng 
lith, their ridicylous vanity an 
their clatms of high antiquity, 
ib. Scots and Jrifh equally ab- 

furd, in this refpect, §17. 
New-Teftament, compilers of faid 
2 to 








en ewe 


td be unknown; 1755 its divine 
authority fo far uncertain, ib. the 
moral parts of it, only, of con- 
eern to mankind, 178, 


cettus Lucanas, his book 

O on the fit principles of 
things, account of, sig. Spe- 
cimens of this curious piece of 

- ancient literature, 520. 

Qrpcas7T LE, Sit John, Lord Cob- 
ham, his life, 414. ‘Takes part 
with the reformers from popery, 
415. Perfecuted by the clergy, 
416. His noble behaviour at 
his trial, 420.- Put to death, 
426. His great charaéter, ib. 

Opinions, private, how far cog- 
nizable by the civil magiftrate, 
163. Not infeparably conneéted 
with manners, or aétions, 166. 

Optimism, modern fyftem of, 
found in Maximus Tyrius, 529. 

, P. 
Pus: the late, high encomium 
on its merits, 390. 

Perition of right, Mrs. Mac- 
aulay’s remarks on, 217. 

Perrarcn, the poet, particulars 
of his life, 536. 

Pui LOsOP HERS, contributed great- 
ly to the deftruétion of the je- 
fuits, 500. 

Piants, food of, how fupplied, 

Zhe 
Dlics-eeewn:, great number of 


them formerly fubfifting in Lon- . 


don, 245. Low prices of ad- 
mittance into them, 246. 
Pozasure defended, 21. The 
. fame with Happine/s, ib. Ami- 
able picture of, 23. Diftin- 
guifhed from vice, 24. 
PLoucuine, frequent, recom- 
mended, 331. 
Pioucus, newly invented ones, 
42..45+ 404. . 
Pocxeripcg, Mrs. her unhappy 
fate, 304, the note. 

Poe, Cardinal, ambiguity of his 
scharacter, 145, 

Poor, general caufes of ‘their in- 
creafe, 327. Genteel poor, 388. 

Popery, an abufe of the under- 


IN- DE X, 


ftandings of mahkind, and a vio. 
olation of their natural rights, 
139. 

Port, Mr. his controverfy with 
Dr, Hunter, concerning the dif- 
covery of the Hernia Conge- 
nita, 109. 


‘Power, its intolerant natore, 57, 


58. An eternal enemy to li- 

erty, 162. 

Paizst, Romifh, a greater friend 
to fornication than matrimony, 

* 57 

Prose, algebraic, extraotdinary 

- one, 263. Remarks on; 265. 

Provistons; thoughts on the in- 
creafed prices of, 171. By 
‘what determined, 281. Far- 
ther thoughts on this fubject, 
283. High price of, not inju- 
rious to trade, 389. 

Prynne, Burton and Baftwick, 
their cruel punifhment:, in the 
reign or Charles I. 271. 

PuntsHMENTS, tempo:al, incon- 
fittencies, abfurdities, aud crue 
elty of, 532. 

Purver, Antony, his abilities for 
anew tranflation of the Bible, 
195. Encouraged by the Qua- 
kers, ib, Specimen of his criti- 
cifms, 200, 204. 

Q. 
Uaker, ftory of a difpute be- 

O tween one, and Bifhop Bull, 

199. 
R, 
ast, Dr. his account of ino- 

R culation, refated, 112. 

Reason, beautiful poetic enco- 
Mium on, 3f3. 

Recutus, the ftory of his cruel 
treatment by the Carthaginians, 
improbable, so8. 

Retp, Dr. his treatife on the mind, 
animadverted on, 485. 

RELIGION, its intereits hurt by its 
profeflors too cloftly purfuing 
them, 25. 

- - Profeffions of, how far 
the contending parties of whig 
and tory influenced by, 63. 

-——————- modes of, their high 
importance, in a political fenfe, 
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223. Not abfolutely indepen- 
dent of forms of government, 
400. 

Reticion of nature and -reafon, 
the moft pure and perfect, 178. 
‘The ftandard by which revelation 
fhould be tried, 182. 

Revevation, fupernatural, faid to 
be a manifelt contradiction, 178. 
Tokens requifite to prove the ge- 
nuinenefs of a divine revelation, 
152. 

Reviewer, Monthly, accompanies 

* Mr, Shandy in his travels, 120. 
Reproves him for his ob{cenity, 
124. And for his dull defcription 
of Paris, 125. Commends him.for 
his fociability, 128.  Praifes his 
account of his adventures with 
the Languedocian girl, 129. Ge- 
neral ftrictures on his writings, 
130. Botarical review of his 
eighth vol. 131. Encomium.on 
his account of Uncle Toby and 
Widow Wadman, 136. Ad- 
_vifes him to reform his writings, 
138. 

Rea and Juliet, fome account 
of that celebrated tragedy, 213. 

Rupryre, controverfy concern- 
Ing, 110. 

S. 
Amarit.an charaéter, high an- 
tiquity and originality of, 198, 

Scarcity, real and artificial, con- 
fidered, 281. 

ScHONAICcH, Baron, account of his 
poem of Arminius, 17. = 

Suanpy, Triftram, humorous re- 
prefentation of his tagyelss 120. 
His race with Death, ib. His 
beautiful apoftrophe to his.own 
high fpirits, :21. Inn-keeper’s 
daughter at Montreuil, 123. 
Cracking entry into Paris, and 
droll defcription of that empo- 
rium, ib. His pleaffnt account 
of his journey. over the plain of 
Languedoc, 127. 7 

Sirven, familyof thatname cruelly 
treated in Languedoc, 319. 

Smut, a difiemper of corn, how 
to prevent, 410. 





So1Ls, proper means for correét- 
ing and improving, them, 324. 
Sov, its intermediate ftate, en- 
quiry into, 353. View of the 
controverfy concerning, 358. . 
Seur, a diftemper of the corn, 
caufeof, 411. Bad effeétsof,. ib. 
Stacs-Plays, ancient -ftate of, in 
England, 244. 
Star-CHaMBeEr, evil effeéts of, 
ftill remaining in theconftitutj 
of this country, 272. - Its ieee 
mous doctrine and fervile difci- 
pline. adopted in the courts of 
comman law, ib. ) 
STATESMEN and magiftrates, in 
what refpe&, inferior to tradef- 
men, &c. 170. 
StTaTUTE-LABOUR, remarks on, 
310, 


Stowe, wonderful ftory of the fall 


of onc, into the river Zgof 

tamos accounted for, 50° Piz 
ny’s account of, ib. “Tiluftration 
of Herodotus, on this fubject, 336 

STORY-TELLING recommended, 
in fermons, 474. : 

STRAFFORD, Eark@f, refleGions on 
the execution ofthat minifter,' 
273. His character finely drawn, 
274. 

SwissERLAND poetically defcribed, 
52. General defcription of, 523. 
Populoufnefs of, 527. 

T 


T ASTE, the produétion of 
the Greek climate, 457. 


TaXEs, not injurious to trade, 389. 
THappeus, his vifit to Abgarus, 
king of Edeffa,, exploded, 1 3. 
TueEockitus, by what means ac- 


“= quainted ve the paftoral write 


ings of Solomon, 295- 
TueoLocy, difputes in, of ad- 
vantage to fcience, &c. 340. 
ToveRaTion, religious, Doctor 

Brown's fentiments of, ‘contrde : 
verted, 164. , 
Tone, in fpeaxing and’ finging, 
what, 447. | : 
Trape, the fir printiples of, exe 
amined, 282, 
Traps and Wealth, exorbitancy 
of, 
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of, faid to be dangerous to vir- 
tue and freedom, 169. This 
Doétrine controverted, 170. 
‘TREASON, a particular. claufe in 
the ftatute of, dangerous, and 
repugnant to a free conftitution, 
273. 
| Tune itty, Marquis de, his ex- 
periments for the improvement 
of wafte © ie 30. 


Aventinian, Emp. _falf- 
é hood related of him, 523. 
; Vituiers, D. of Bucks, fome ac- 
: count of his rehearfal, a come- 
dy, 212. 
Vottaire, M. de, his letter to 
the Reviewers, 240. His difco- 
. wery of the iniquitous treatment 
of Mr. Calas, 318. His narrative 
of the like ill ufage offered to the 
family of Sirven, ib. His quar- 
rel withthe Jefuits, 499. His 
art in varying the modes of his 
publications, §05« 


ALPOLE, Horace, author of 
the Caftle of Otranto, 394. 


IN DE X. 


Wicuirr, John, his life, 370. 
Attacks the clergy, 374. Sup- 
ported by John D. of Lancatfter, 
375- Tranflates the bible, 381, 
The clergy prevail againft him, 
302. Abandoned by the D. of 
Lancafter, ib. His death, 383. 

Wiriram, III. the oppofition 
againfthim, highly advantageous 
to this country, 64. 


X. 


Avier, Francis, abridgment 
of his life, 386. 

XERXES, date of his grand expedi- 
tion into Europe, fettled byan in- 
veitigation of eclipfes, 34. Great 
confequences of that expedition, 


ib. 
Y. 
Ounce ladies, advifedto learn 


geography, rather than ftu-~ 
dy romances, 396. 


Yours, the feafon of friendhip, 


28, 
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ERRATA “in this Volume. 
P. 20, paragraph 2. for reprinted here, read s@printed é¢ here. 
) — 80, in the Corre/pondence, par. ayfor a charatter as little, read a cha» 
te * rader littl, &c. bs 


— 9s. par. 3.1.1. for letters, read fables, 

1. 4. for and others, read a few othersy 
r- 126. for Sir Arch’s, read Sir Archy’s. 

— 149. par. 3. 1. ult. de/e the comma after Ovygn. 

— 369. for tuquoque, read fuguogue. . 
baa 482, 1, 5. for pr. 2s, Tead 2s. 6d, 










































































